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INFRODUCTION. 


N bringing out a 3rd edition of ‘The Vingerpost,” 

“S we have once more to offer our best thanks to the 

writers of the atticles, who have so generously 
placed their expert knowledge at our seivice. 

In surveying the whole ficld of women’s labour, we see 
comparatively few of the older p1ofessions not yet open to 
both sexes, whilst the growing interest in social and public 
work has given rise to many new cniployments for which 
educated women are in special demand. 

There is, for instance, a new outlet for women doctors 
in the system of medical inspection at Elementaty schools, 
and it is hoped that the working of The Probation ‘of 
Offenders Act, 1908, may eventually lead to many new 
salaried appointments. Again, the proved success of the 
few Welfare Manageresses, or Social Secretaries, in large 
factories, whose business it is to look afler the recreation, 
health, and general interests of the girl workers, cannot 

‘fail to open the way to many more such posts 

It must be borne in mind that the opinions expressed 
in. this little volume are not final; every year brings some 
considerable change with regaid to the employments for 
educated women, and we can only matk each change care- 
fully as it occurs and hold ourselves in readiness for the 
next, 

For obvious reasons, names and addresses of schools 
and institutions for training are omitted in the following 
pages. Such information, with any other particulars re- 
quired, will be gladly given on application to the Secretary 
of the Cential Bureau for the limployment of Women, 9, 
Southampton Street, Holborn, W.C. 

In conclusion, we wish to convey to Miss Savory our 
very hearty thanks for her work in editing our new Edition 
~~a task which has been by no means easy, 


7 ALICE BECTIVE, President, 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women. 
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FORE-WORD. 


“sa \VO paths in fife lie hefore our daughters ou leaving 
School, and almost the whole difieully which can- 
fronts parents at present is the unceitaity ag-to 

which path their girl will elect, or be chosen to follow, 

Marriage, or wamartiage, that is the question, The 
former is, of couse, probable, and carries will it the 
further probability, i.e, that of Motherhood, womans 
highest function, The latter, unmarriage, is possible, 
and entails responsibilities scarcely less onerous, though 
of a quite different character to the first. Will our gul be 
a home-girl in the truest sense of the word, or will she 
carry the atmosphere of home out into the world of pro 
fessional work ? 

Hitherto we have imagined that no particular training: 
is necessary for the first, and that specialisation is needed 
only in the case of the second. But gradually we are 
beginning (o see farther, The work of Employment 
Societies, now estending over many years, has already 
boin frit, and shown us facts and possibilities which if 
would have been difficult to see otherwise, One of the 
most important of these is the fact, so clearly bronght 
out in the Burcaux records, that marriage by no means 
necessarily ends the woman's professional career. Widow- 
hood may come, loss of means may come, illness may 
caine, and it often happens that the mother is forced to 
help im building up the family finances again -or she may 
have to help her husband or children to do so. 

Another more general, but equally important fact, 
ss that by far the most important factor ina girl's future 
is not training, not education, not any particular talent or 
attainment—bul simply character. This sounds very trite, 
and rather old-fashioned, yet in the present aye of liste 
for results, perhaps parents and teachers need sometimes 
the reminder that though our girlinay be “ smart” and 
“up-to-date ’ in all else—yot if she lacks this one thing 
shermay fail in all. We shall all agree thal we serve 
the future more really by what we are, than by what we 
do, important as both aspects of life are, ‘Chis thought, 
then, will wind itself into all onr subsequent considera- 
tians as to work for our girls, and influence us more than 
apf merely surface opinion can possibly do, in the choice 
ofa lfegvork for them. So, we are beginning to 
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see that whether our girl marrics, or whether she 
does not marry, a similar preparation is needed. 
Give a girl a vigorous mind in a_ healthy body 
and she has the key to all possibilities in her 
hands. Whether she marties, or does not marry, 
she will know how best and most fitly to serve her 
generation, and we may be proud of her in any position to 
which she is called. 7 

TIow to achieve this end? Of course, it cannot be 
always easy, and it is not well for our girls to imagine 
that it is so. For through patient work and constant 
struggle is character best formed. Nothing is more int 
portant than education, we all allow that, but il must be 
the sort of education that teaches ¢he learners to think, 
not the sort that temporally fattens the mind by 
cramming—to reduce it stibsequently to starvation or 
death. Specialisation is only serviceable if our girls have 
learnt to use them minds in this way before they begin it. 
An example of the reverse exists in nearly every town. 
Parents who themselves are born in a humble position in 
life imagine that they will do better for their girls if they 
take them away from school young and make clerks of 
them. The result has been that hundreds of girls, very 
imperfectly educated, ignorant of spelling, and even the 
elements of composition, ignorant of grammar, and still 
more ignorant of geography, have been turned into the 
labour market possessing il is true, a knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting, but quite without the means to 
put this knawledge to really good use, The result is that 
the market is over-stocked with an inferior article, salar- 
jes decrease, conditions become miserably inadequate, 
and the profession is ruined. 

But given this sort of mind-plus-character education 
*which we have acknowledged as the only true prepara- 
tion for life, how are we to proceed with our girls in 
the next step? 

There are two things to be considered. First, what 
is the public demand, or in other words, what sort of 
workers are most wanted ? 

And secondly, what is our girl’s ‘ bent,’ taste op in- 
clination ? 

The first is most important, since without it even the 
cleyerest girls may meet with disappointment and enforced 
idleness. One difficulty here is that the demand is con-, 
stantly changing: it does not remain stable. Ther? is 
continual necessity for vigilance, and for the cgnsultacion 
of experts. The Secretaries of Employmert Societies 
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are always willing to give any suggestion or advice in 
theii powei, and as thetr work is extending, and there 
are now ten offices in Great Britain, il is not difficall to 
get at them. We shall be surprised to find often how 
different is the real state of demand from what we haye 
been led to expect by a merely cursory view, 

The present demand for workers is very different to 
the position of ten years ago. Certain etuployments are 
dead or dying, while others have newly evolved, and are 
growing vigorously. 

To take the positive demand first. There is a large 
opening in both the Food and Dress professions, and we 
can definitely say that not enough skilled workers have 
entered either. We must all eat and we must all be 
clothed, and our clothes must be washed. Tlere are 
three branches of work which need at the top a thorough- 
ly good education, organising ability, tact, and a gift of 
management. Cookery is an Art now-a-days, not an 
occupation for any little basement drudge who may come 
along. Curiously men at present are the greatest adepts, 
but women may very suitably follow them. We hear of 
men chefs earning easily £t,ooo a year, Women as 
Heads of Kitchens in large Institutions, such as ITospi- 
tals, Schools or Orphanages, have a great career before 
them. They must, of course, be experts in Cookery, but 
also good organisers to deal with the sometimes large 
kitchen staff. They have their own rooms, a good salary 
and a position which in several respects is better than that 
of the ordinaty Iligh School teacher. 

Then there are tea rooms and restaurants, requiring 
specially good business faculty as well as a thorough 
knowledge of confectionery. In sea-side and holiday re- 
sorts many girls make a very good thing ot of season 
work, but they should have something to fall back on in 
the winter, such as cake-making privately or giving 
Cookery classes. 

Large private households where the Tady-Cook has 
her own rooms, constitutes another opening, more diffi- 
cult perhaps, but of quite immeasureable size, This side 
of tlte work is waiting for the educated expert to herald a 
new era in household cooking. Bread-making, Jam-mak- 
ing, Cake-making, Sweet-making, Fruit-bottling, are other 
branches of this profession which wail to be conquered. 
Thawe are excellent training schools thropghout the 
coy§try and Institutions can be found which will take 
girls to traf: under their Lady-Chefs, if that sort of work 
is subsequently desired. Vegetarian and fruitarian cook- 
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my 1s another opening, but at present the demand is Inm- 
ited We think, however, that wt ts hkely to mcrease 

To turn to the Needlecraft or Dressmaking profes- 
sions, we cannot ma shoit paper, such as this is to be, 
enumeiate in detail all the excellent openings here. We 
must be content simply to name them Jn entting, fitting, 
designing, tailoring, millmery, etc, etc., there are good 
openings and, as with cookery, it 1s in the position of 
superintendence as well as in the actual cattying out of 
the work that really able guls are wanted In millinery 
the openings are distinctly fewer than in dressmaking, 
unless a gt} has capital enough to start business for her- 
self Artistic diessmaking, now so much in vogue, has 
compatatively few followers, which 1s gigatly to be re- 
gretted, as a more reasonable fo1m of dress is greatly 
to be desited Corset-makine, blouse-making, children’s 
dressmaking, all offer good openings. In any town, small 
or latee, there 1, generally an opportunity of learning 
and appreaticeslip while the Technical Schools are often 
equally good There is really a very wide and diversified 
openny here 

Laundiy woik is a good example of a pro- 
fession which has emeiged from an inferior position to 
one of great importance. At the Cential Bureau we have 
started many giils in the branches named, but_pethaps 
nane of them 1s as signally successful as this. Tormeily 
the conditions of laundiy woik were exceedingly bad 
and we seemed to think that the worst seit of worker 
were good enongh lo clean our clothes Now, uudet the 
influence of education, conditions are infinitely hetter 
the class of workers bas improved, and the profession 
though sul needing a Jarger band of educated women Lo 
raise it, bids fait to be one of the most lucrative a clever 
gutcan fake up. Outside laundries proper there are the 
tatindry Comes in which it 1s of the highest importance 
for educated girls to gain a footing. Salaries will rise as 
soonas he: influence is felt 

Tn work among children, particulaly as Children’s 
Nurses, educated girls are neue The supply is not 
equal io the demand But no gitl should enter this open- 
ine tnless she has a teal love of childien The training 
uiven at the various institutrans is excellent and" very 
inexpensive Some delightful posts are obtainable here, 
and salaries are 11sing as the standard of efficiency rises. 

In Tlygiene, Health Visitors and Inspectors are 
rapidly mereasing in nunibeis For this profession & 
gitl needs more than average physical strength, great 
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tact, and a capacity for dealing with difficult people. 

In Social Wotk, more espectally connected with 
Philanthropic Societies more workets are needed, — But 
here a very special taming is a sie qua non * After a 
University education some experience of ile ina Women’s 
Settlement is needed The openimes here ate so diverse 
that tt 18 difficult to enumerate them As Secretaries to 
Societies, Boys’ and Giits’ Club Workers, | fosprtal 
Almonets, workers on Relief Committees, workers for 
the Chatty Organisation Society ot for Guilds af Help, 
3uperimtendents of Play Centies, of Invalid Children’s 
Centies, Welfare Manageis m factores and in imany other 
duections there aie openmgs. ‘The necessity here is real 
enthusiasm for the work which outwardly must often be 
both difficult and disagieeable. 

ln Institution work, there is room for educated piils 
as Mations, Superintendents, and assistant Matronsy llos- 
pital training (three years) is a ‘siue qua non’ for the 
Iugher positions, Otherwise the best (raining is under 
such a one ina ically well managed establishment. Many 
educated women are doing welf in Apartment houses, but 
here it may be well to say that a place with only a sum- 
met season should not be chosen, other things heing 
equal Many places with winter and summer guests offer 
fai greater oppoitunities. 

In artistic work the most recent successes are the 
lady-house decorators, several of whom we have stated 
successfully in London. <A giil who caine to us eight 
yeais ago wanting a post as Companion was advised by us 
to take up this work instead, and has now a large and 
flomishing business, The work includes upholstery, a 
knowledge of antiques, of funiture designing, of colour 
schemes, and a good head for business The handicrafts 
are numerous but for few can we say that the demand 
exceeds the supply, and peihaps in no profession is medio- 
ctity so severely punished. 

In Gardening and Toiticulture the chief demand is 
for girls who have capital enough to start ‘on their 
ewn”’ French gardening is the latest addition to this 
branch of work, flowe1, farming is also tucrative, especi- 
ally when combined with some other department of the 
same sort of work such as bee-keeping or fruit-hotting. 
But hete again a girl musi have initiative and push, for as 
In so many other professions she has to make her own 
maiket and to create the demand for her work. In the 
highar professions such as Medicine, Surgery, and Archi- 
tecttite, theye is no need of advice. They are all open to 
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women of exceptional power, and in the latter especially 
uot much has yet been done chiefly owing to the length 
of training (five to seven years). 

Perhaps no profession hay undergone greater 
changes than that of Teaching. Ten years ago it 
was a matter of extreme difficulty to find a really good 
teacher for a London Elementary School, but now- 
a-days all is changed. The London County Council 
have estabtished six traming colleges in London, 
and at the piesent time the profession is rather over- 
stocked than under-stocked. In tite provinces, as far as 
IT know, much the same state of things exists. The résult 
is that the trainmg Colleges can afford to establish a 
higher standard than before, and candidates now are sub- 
jected to a far more thorough test of their capacity for 
teaching. Ha girl is ‘oa born teacher ’’ by all means let 
her enter this profession, but, on no account otherwise. 
Much the same may be said of Secondary Teaching, 
which is suffering from the conditions inevitable to any 
profession which has been stocked without such careful 
selection In Technical teaching the standard has rapidly 
risen. A few years ago it was easy for a candidate Lo get 
a post possessing only one or two certificates, now the 
minimum is three and very often more are required, 

Turning to that most popular profession, that of 
Clerk, it has been already shown that competition here is 
extreme and it is not an occupation which has anything 
like the chances of the professions mentioned above. Sec- 
retuial appointments are not nearly as numerous as one 
is led to expect by the specious advertisements in the 
newspapers. They do extst, of coutse, but very largely 
in connection with Social Work, as previously mentioned, 
If a girl has a decided taste for figures and a liking fora 
sedentary life, the work of a book-keeper may attract het. 
A thorough training is of course essential, 

We now turn to the negative side of our subject, which 
we can dismiss in a few words, and find that the demand 
for such woikers as Companions, Chaperones, House- 
keepers in private families, is practically non-existent. 
At any tate it is so small as to be a negligible quantity 
so far as a broad outlook on professions is concerned, 

Exhibitions have been organised purporting to illus- 
trate caicers for gitls, but allhough the novelty of *such 
schemes has proved attractive to the public, and therefore 
highly temunerative to the promoter, such shows have 
been a sorry sight for those who know how to appreciate 
a high standard of craftsmanship, while the exhibitiog of 
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so much mediocre work is anything but useful to the girl 
who is looking fora really good profession. 

In recommending emigration we have to be careful. 
After very careful enquiry in the various Colonies, we 
find that the only really large demand is for girls who 
are willing to become ‘Lady Helps’? ‘Phe. whole ques- 
tion of domestic service is in a very diferent condition 
in the Colonies to what we are accustomed to hear of in 
England. One or two excellent Training Colleges speci- 
ally for the Colonies have been started here, and these 
give a very good preparation to any girl wishing to Bo 
ont. To a strong, healthy girl who is “good all round” 
and does noa mind “roughing it,’’ we can certainly recom- 
mend the life. But she must remember that there are 
no ordinary domestic servants. Members of the family 
do the work between them, the men taking their share, 
luxuries are conspicuous by their absence, but the life 
in a nice family may be very enjoyable in spite of the work 
being hard. 

Donr’s, 


To be forewarned is to be forearmed, and hefore 
leaying my subject one or two practical difficulties should 
be dealt with. They may take the form of “ dant’s,” 

First, don’t setile on any sort of training without ex- 
pert advice from a person or Society unconnected com- 
mercially with the school or institulion where you think 
of training, Tind out whether the profession is one which 
is likely to last, or whether it has already begun to wane, 
and is being replaced by another. 

Second, don’t trust entirely to any Society or seliool 
which guarantees posts at good salaries after training. 

Third, don’t forget that some sort of training is 
essential if you wish for work that will last. e 

Foutth, don’t think of changing your profession if 
you are between forty and fifty, Irom thirty-five to forty 
1s the latest age when, if any change is necessary, it must 
be made, and then be careful to choose an occupation 
where the demand for work is greater than the supply of 
workers. 

At the Central Bureau we are always willing to give 
advice, suggestion, or information on any ‘subject con- 
nected with employment. No time or trouble is spared 
to get the really up-to-date and reliable information thai 
is needed, 

We cannot manufacture posts, but gradually we hope 
toe diminish the army of unemployed among our women 
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and girls by showing how possible it is to find work, if 
ceriain conditions are observed. 


MARY G. SPENCER, Secretary, 


Central Bureau for Employment af Women, 
9, Southampton Street, Holborn, 


ARTS AND CRAI TS. 


I. ACTING. 
By Fanny Brouai, 
“Te stage as a profession for women” 1s an impor- 
lant question at the present time; so much is sad agaist 
it, so little for it that T feel it only just, that something 
should be given in the way of practical information con- 
cerning a profession that appeals so strongly to women. 

Thave served my life in it, starting barely in my teens 

and confronted with all the drudgery of the very first steps. 
T began as no stage-struck aspirant—I had Lo gel my own 
living at a time when most girls were at school. ‘The oppor- 
tunities for the appropriate employment of educated 
women were very limited to what they are now, and I 
had no choice between nursery governessing and the 
stage and [ choose the latter profession, not because 1 
was struck with it, but from knowing that | was quite 
unsuited for the former. 
*  Tadvise the would-be actress not to be carried away 
with the idea of a pleasant, casy life, a life of congenial 
work where one is borne along by the interest one 
takes in it. The dramatic profession alfords opportunities 
to two classes, the highest and the Jowest. "The former will 
soon realise that to reach a goal of distinction their Tab- 
our will never end since they will be learning, working 
and achieving all the time. ~ The latter, who will never 
be a credit Lo any wall: in life, find, alas, that the profes- 
sion is one where a hare existence can casily be obtained, 
ho apprenticeship being necessary to gain admittance to 
the other side of the stage door, Once there, they catt 
drift lazily along, never realising their utter unsttitability 
for the profession, or that, having gone thus far, they 
are thoroughly unfitted for any other. 

With regard to qualifications for the stage, I consider 
charm of personality and magnetism indispensable as a 
means 40 success, Beauty is always a powerlul agent, 
but those who rely solely upon this gift only enjoy a cer- 
tain short-lived reputation through managerial and_pic- 
torial advertisements. 

The stock season which generally used to he nine 
monthgin each year at all London and provincial theatres 
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(during which time an entire Company was engaged for 
the whole period), is a thing of the past, and I would ad-, 
vise one of the following courses to the aspirant for a 
theatrical career. One course is that of ‘‘walking on” in 
a play, with an “understudy” of a small part. This should 
be obtained through an introduction by some one person- 
ally known to a responsible manager. The other course 
is to enter a first class school of Dramatic Art. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
i]. BASKET MAKING. 
By Rosixn M. Jaco& 


Basket Making has had much to hinder its establish- 
ment as a Brilish industry. The material is not home- 
grown, and though actually inexpensive from an ordinary 
point of view, cannot be so considered when compared 
with that used for foreign work. Those who thrive on the 
“‘ sweating ’’ system could never start factories for the 
production of fine cane baskets as, even on those lines, 
the results would be too poor to tempt them. 4 

When first the work began to attract notice it was 
hoped that a market would be created, and the methods 
adopted by all, were those used for osiers. The pioneers 
of the work took a few years to learn that fine cane need- 
ed other treatment, although the actual principles of 
weaving were the same. When the handcraft began to 
attract notice through magazines and the one or two 
books wiich were written on the subject, many thought 
it was possible to learn all that was necessary to produce 
good work without practice or experience, and the result 
only bought discredit on the craft. 

But the few who were first in the field as professional 
teachers spared no pains in the development of the work, 
and beside me are baskets made under my own roof in 
answer to a Guestion raised as to ovr ability to copy the 
beautiful Madeira work so justly admired. Fine baskets 
brought from the island by the questioner were lent to be 
copied, and very proudly were the results shown as a. 
proof that this lovely work could not only be copied, but 
excelled by British fingers comparatively new to the work. 
Unhappily, the prices asked for such work must necessar- 
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ily be much higher than those asked in Madeira, and as 
an industry our best work is useless! Such would only 
be bought by loyal British subjects, ready to pay more for 
the results of British labour, than a lesser sum for articles 
coming from a foreign market. 

Apart from the commercial side, basket work has a 
very real value of its own. Wor many years it has been 
used by kindergarten teachers as part of the eye and hand 
training so valuable for the little ones, and my own inter- 
est in the work dates from my first glimpse of a little cane 
basket brought by a child from school. The so-called 
"* oraze ’ for basket-work was then a thing of the future, 
but the art is now too well known to need description. 
The work is carried on in many institutions, and those 
who have been properly taught have a substantial advan- 
tage over others when teachers or mations are wanted 
for places of that kind. It has been no small boon to 
many an invalid, it has given enjoyable employment and 
recreation to many who are blind, and kept the members 
of guilds and classes happily at work to the conifort of 
their teachers. 





ARTS ANI) CRAFTS. 
10. BLACK AND WHITE WORK. 
By Marion Tiromson, 


Tuts is a very attractive field for women workers, and, to 
the woman who can bring to it the special talent necessary, 
offers the same chances of success as does any other 
Profession, Original work will always find a market event- 
ually, and a girl who has general ability and whose circum- 
stances allow her to wait for her opening will be able to 
earn a fair income, It must be understood, however, that 
as a means of making a living no profession is more uncer- 
tain than that of an artist, since it depends for all mone- 
tary recognition, especially in the smaller branches, en- 
tirely upon the popular taste. 

Happily the present Art teaching at most good Ligh- 
schools and at many of the private day schools, gocs to 
develop talent and to encourage originality, and by the 
time a girl is old enough io specialise, the teacher will 
probably be able to direct her, and to advise her as to the 
beste course of training. 
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Book Illustration, which is the highest form of black 
and white work, is most attractive {o the artist spirit, since 
it offers wide scope for individual idea and helps towards 
personal development. Tt 1equires, however, far more abil- 
ity than other branches; the field is crowded with artisis of 
a really high order, and contains possibilities only for 
those with unquestionable gifts 

A girl with imagmation, a certain amount of literary 
appreciation, the power of getting, into sympathy with 
authors’ ideas and into the atmosphere of a hook, must set 
herself to acquire a knowledge of historical costume and 
accessolies; and will need to study from the life and the 
costume model, and to take a course of instruction in 
methods of reproduction in whatever medium she has 
chosen. 

She must have these methods so much at her fingers- 
ends that she is 1eady lo transfer her ideas quickly on to 
paper, especially if she is drawing for newspapers and 
magazines, for any delay means a successful rival in her 
place. ‘The course of study may he taken at a private studio, 
or at one of the schools of Ait where drawing for the 
Press is made a special subject, and where a student can 
enter at once on her training without having to pass pre- 
liminary examinations in other subjects. 

At some of these schools an effort is made to introduce 
students’ work directly it reaches the required standard, 
and introductions 10 publishers are also arranged. 

The atmosphere at such a school is an inducement to 
produce good work, and the student will meet there men 
and women who have themselves experienced difficulties 
aud disappointments, and who are ready with help and 
encouragement for beginners. 

Personal intercourse with the teacher is absolutely 
necessary, and if circumstances and means permit, it will 
he hest to take the training in London, since there will 
then be more chance of mecting people connected with 
publishing firms, and of visiting the head offices of news- 
paper and magazine editors. The fees at provincial 
schools average about £9 to £10 a year, at London schools 
£16 to £20. 

The length of training depends entirely upon previous 
study in figure and composition, but special work at 
method only may be learned in a month or two; the out- 
lay for material is comparatively small. Models are paid 
from 1s. to Is. 6d. an hour. The fee at a school of art 
includes this charge, and for private work artists diten 
combine to pay the expense of a model.  [ilustraters, 
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» however, find constant sketching at railway stauions, coun- 
try roads, meetings, ele, to be very useful for aller work, 
and in fact no chance of collecting mateiial, however 
slight, shonld be neglected by the girl who really wants 
to succeed. . ; i 

Ilaving produced satisfactory drawings, the student 
must follow up and seek fresh introductions to edilors 
and publishers; she must be careful to study the style of 
wotk produced by a firm, before she olters any of her own 
or she will run the risk of having it curtly refused, how- 
ever excellent it may be. The value of a drawing depends 
on its power to please the particular public for which the 
firm caters, so that acceptance or refusal 1s not a criticism 
of artistic merit. 

A number of designs may be bought together for a 
certain sum or separately from half-a-crown to two guin- 
eas each, Sets of illustrations for books receive payment 
from £5 upwards, according to the name and fame of the 
artist in the first place, and in the second place to the 
originality and finish of the drawings, and the status of the 
firm which accepts them. Some authors introduce their 
own illustrator, who will then be asked by the publisher 
to submit specimens, and if these are approved will be 
required to sign an agreement. 

Payment in all cases is generally deferred until the 
production of the book. 

Fashion Drawing.--A few years ago this was a most 
promising opening for a girl artist, but the chances of 
success are far fewer already, for the standard has risen 
and the number of fashion artists exceeds the demand; 
still, it offers a means of living to [hose who are prepared 
for enthusiastic, persevering and monotonous work, 

It demands a genius for catching the spirit of the 
passing fashion, contact with a well-dressed world and con. 
formity to the style of beauty approved by the fashion 
papers, 

Many successful artists have taken their training at 
an ordinary School ot Art, specialising only in method of 
reproduction, but a better chance for quick return of out- 
lay will be in the studio of a fashion artist, and a girl with 
real talent may sometime enter these without payment, 
if her work is sufliciently good for her to give help in re- 
turn for instruction and introduction. 

Premiums, to he returned later as salary if results are 
satisfactory, vary from "10 to £100; some teachers ofter 
a satffactory course for £2 2s., but very few students 

, word find spch a course sufficient, and it is well to avoid 
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insti uction hy correspondence unless one is able to supple- 
ment such teaching afterwards by personal lessons from 
the teacher, Perhaps the best result of correspondence 
lessons is the desire which they create for a more thorough 
instruction. 

To place work for oneself, it is again necessary to 
visit the editors and publishers of fashion periodicals, or 
the managers of the women’s pages in daily papers. The 
novice must be content to accept small sums, but must 
also be warned against working, or signing an agreement 
for any length of time, to work at a rate really below the 
value of her drawings, and she should always ask advice 
before making any agreement of this kind. 

No girl, because her circumstances permit her to do 
so, is justified in selling her work for less than its value 
and so loweiing the standard of payment for artists whose 
living depends upan a fair price—actual inimediate nec- 
essity is the only excuse for making a had bargain; every 
publishing firm knows the market value of work sub- 
mitted, but some of the lower class firms will not hesitate 
to take advantage of the lack of business instinct which 
goes with the artistic temperament. 

Poster and Advertisement Work.—The demand for 
pictorial advertisement has grown tremendously, and is 
still growing, and there is mote chance in the immediate 
futue of making a fair income from this work than from 
any othet branch, Poster work demands a very thorough 
knowledge of figure drawing, a talent for bold, striking 
work, and a brain fertile in ideas, 

Designing for catalogues, show cards, etc., means a 
gift for good lettering, exquisite finish, and for flat dec- 
oration; the training may be taken at schools of design 
and the fees will be about the same as for other branches 
of black and white work, 

Adveitisements are continually appearing in the 
“Studio” magazine for all kinds of artists’ work, but par- 
licularly for trade advertisement posters and show cards. 
Large firms continually offer prizes for designs, and the 
“Studio” itself publishes every month competitions in all 
sttbjects and nediums. Work for these, apart frem the 
chances of success, is most excellent practice, and the 
publication of prize designs gives an idea of the modern 
standard of taste. 

Should the student in any one of the branches men- 
tioned above prefer to take a post in an office whefe she 
is allowed to work for that office alone, she will of coursee 
receive a settled income and will be relievell of a great” 
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amount of uncertainty. She will be paid a sum varying 
from £3 to £9 a week, paid weekly or yearly but such an 
appointment is far more monotonous than working for 
any firm independently, and there is one very serious 
chance that awaits the worker in such a post. After a 
number of years the firm may become tired of her style 
and need new energy and ideas, and then, unless she has 
been able to provide fox the future, she will find herself, 
at middle age, stranded, and very likely unable to find 
any matket at all for drawing which has lost all go and 
spirit, or which is behind thg times. 

To keep such a post it is absolutely necessary to 
spend all one’s feisure time learning new methods and 
keeping in touch with new styles. The woman past her 
first youth must not be contemptuous of a method which 
apparently disregards all proper conventions, but must 
always be ready to take hints and new developments from 
younger attists as she did once from her earlier teachers. 

hese matters apply of course Lo all branches of black 
and white work, and a clever artist absorbs such ideas un- 
consciously, but in working for one house and in one at- 
mosphere alone the danger of narrowness and loss of spirit 
sis far greater than in working for different publishers. 

Finally, small sums, which are a welcome addition to 
a small income are earned by women who can carefully 
copy from photographs or from illustrated books; a know- 
Ted; e of method for reproduction is of course necessary, 
and specimens should be submitted lo firms which ube 
lish educational! works. It must be remembered that 
editors nowadays will not see anyone without an intro- 
duction. 

With regard to black and white work in general it is 
impossible to give definite figures, either for taining or 
remuneration, as the duration of the former is entirely 
an individual matter and, like the latter, depends upon the 
ability of the artist. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


IV. BOOKBINDING. 
By M. Marsrasu. 


« 

Or the*many careers opened of late years to women, book- 
@indifig is peshaps one of the most attractive in point of 
terest, combfning as it does physical, mental, and artistic 
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effort. Whether it is a lucrative career must depend entire: 
ly upon the individual, There is doubtless as wide a field 
for the best wo1k in binding as there is in any other branch 
of art, but to attain to ihe best wo1k many years of patient 
and umelaxed effort aie essential as well as—or rather in 
addition to—natural ability! Though the actual cost of 
tuition is gone through in one year (costing from £70 to 
£100), this only brings one to the threshold. The cost of 
Plane to set up as a bookbinder may be roughly reckoned 
at £30, 

The pupil while learning is not requiied to supply any 
tools of her own, but she pays for the leather and the gold 
leaf she uses in the binding of her books. There is also a 
nominal chaige made per volume for materials used in 
“ Fotwaidmg ”* 

A knowledge of diawing and design, though not abso- 
lutely essential, is desitable, and simplifies the work both 
for teacher and pupil. But it is always possible to join a 
class for design while taining. Ii is very difficult to 
answer satisfactoitly the queslion of finding employment 
when tiaining is finished, for the reason that there is 
practically no one to employ a woman binder. Except for 
sewing and mending a woman will find no place in a man’s 
workshop, and there are not yet a sufficient number of 
women binders in the position to employ any considerable 
number of assistants. The 1ate of remuneration for such 
employment if obtained would be fiom 15s. a week up- 
waids, accoiding to ability, Therefdie it is ebvicnsly 
impossible to hold out a promise or even hopes of an en- 
gagement to intending pupils, But, for the woman wish- 
ing to set up her own establishinent, having ability for 
the woik, # fair connection, and a sufficient sum of money 
to assure the rent of the workshop for the first twelve 
months, theie is no reason why bookbinding, besides be- 
ing an intensely fascinating profession should not also be 
a luctative one 
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Tength of Taming One year 
Probable cost of Taming 70 to £roo non-resident 
Probable mitiil salary Varrable 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS, 


V. DANCING. 
By Avice M. Cowerr Corrs. 


DaneInc as a profession for girls who are fond of exer- 
cise and teaching, offers a life of more variety than almost 
any other branch of women’s work, and I am glad to say 
it is now an almost exploded idea that it requires little or 
no training. It is true there are no degrees or diplomas 
to be obtained of the slightest value, but this does not 
obviate the fact that in dancing, as in every other profes- 
sion, a thorough all round tiaming in every branch is an 
absolute necessity if the student is to be tuined out as an 
efficient exponent of her art. 

In choosing dancing as a profession there are ceitain 
initial qualifications which a girl should possess. Good 
health, good physique, a lithe and lissom body, and should 
she be musical so much the better, at any rate an ear for 
music and a feeling for rhythm is essential, also an attis- 
tic temperament and an appreciation of the beautiful, this 
latter is the mainspiing of the successful interpretation of 
the characte: of the different dances, the dancer should 
be able to express by her movements the feeling that the 
music and dance are intended to convey, be they grave or 
gay, and this can only be the case when the true lig hts and 
shades ‘‘the posty of motion” in fact are really felt by the 
individual, then on ihe other side she requires qualifica- 
tions to fit her for teaching, and they are so manifold 
that it is impossible to touch on all of them, These latter 
are greatly developed during training, but the ideal 
teacher is of course born, not made. 

The best age for apprenticeship is from 15 10 18, and 
certainly not older than 20. The training is for two years 
and should include :— 

Ballroom Dances, 
All Round and Square Dances and Reels. 
National Dances. 
English, Scotch, Irish, Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, 
Hungarian, Austrian, Japanese, etc., etc. 
' Old English Dances. 

Dargason Chelrey Reach, Green Sleeves, Old Maid 
in Tears, Dull Sir John, Devonshire House, and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Old Court Dances, 
inuets, Gavottes, Minuet de la Cour, Chaconnes, 
** Sarabandes, Passepieds, etc., etc. 
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Fancy Dances or Classic Dances, 
which include allt Skit Dances, Dances with Iran, 

Scarf, Castanettes, Cymbals, Tambourine, and 
Flower Dances, Aesthetic Dances of every sort, 
besides Step Dances and Character Dances. 

So much for the repetoire expected of every teacher now- 

adays. Then there is the Physical Culture side, which 

plays such an important part. In this branch my sttdents 

are taught tnder a teacher with the Government Diploma 

of Sweden. 

Swedish Exercises, with and without apparatus. 

Breathing Exercises, 

Drilling on the German System, including Indian 

Clubs, etc. 

It is essential that this part of the work should be 
learnt in a tho1ough and scientific manner and that the 
students should take at least the preliminary Swedish 
certificate for teachers. 

The hours of work for apprentices are about three 
and a half hours a day. During their training they have 
ample opportunities of teaching and taking classes, and 
their holidays are 10 days at Christmas and Taster and to 
weeks in the summer. 

At the expiration of the apprenticeship it is strongly 
advisable that the girl stays on as an assistant with he 
teacher in order to gain further experience, as nothing 
but experience will make a really successful teacher. There 
is a knack, I might almost say an art, in dealing with 
people, with parents and with pupils in winning their 
confidence and inspiring their interest, and the individu- 
ality of the teacher, tact and common sense play an im- 
portant part; and I think the reason why so many teachers 
are unsuccessful in making more than a bare livelihood is 
that they wish to start a business of their own before they 
have acquired the necessary knowledge, not only in 
dancing and teaching, but in general book-keeping and 
other business qualities in which accuracy and attention 
to detail is also an essential of success. 

The teacher’s work is very various, it comprises 
classes for babies and advanced children, private lessons 
for men and women, Fancy dancing’ classes and teaching 
at Schools or in the country, and at Girls’ Clubs, Swedish 
elasses, drilling classes, etc., besides staying in country 
houses to teach ballroom dancing or ak for theatricals 
and performances, to say nothing of presentation and 
othet’lessons. All this and more adds a variety'of interest 
to the work. ne, 
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Fiom the wage-earning point of view it compates 
well with other professions. The assistant at the end of 
the apprenticeship begins to be paid 10/- a weck, which 
rises rapidly according to her capabilities to £2, or even 
£3, a week, and wo! king as an assistant she has no 
business expenses to cope with. 

In the Dancing profession perhaps the chief draw- 
back is that, though ik the autumn and winter months 
there is plenty of work, often in the summer term there 
is very little to be done; it has its fat and lean times, and 
so in this way, if the girl is woiking on her own account 
and has no capital it is sometimes very uphill work for 
those few months, and this is where the assistant scores, 
as she 1eceives her regular salary and does not feel these 
fluctuations in the same way, and her holidays of course 
are not so long as those of an apprentice, and very often 
there are holiday engagements to be obtained by those 
who wish to take them. 

So to the girl who has grit and go and a 1eal know- 
ledge of her work there is cettainly a fait field hefore her, 
as there is now a far larger demand for trained teachers 
than heretofore, the revival of dancing during the last 10 
syears being very marked; and to the woman who has been 
through the mill both as an apprentice and assistant, and 
is therefore thoroughly trained, in fact clever, capable and 
business-like with an inventive genius for composing 
dances, a talent for organisation, and the experience and 
knowledge to keep abreast with the times, I can con- 
fidently say that she will not only make a living, but she 
may even make a fortune. 








Length of Training... ... «Two years, 
Premwum a. oe os oe fe. 
Initial Salary for an assistant rom os, a week to £3, 








ARTS AND CRAPTS. 
VI, FASHION DRAWING. 
By Jane S. Temrrar. 
Prrnars among all the employments which have opened 
up forvomen during the past twenty years, few have 


ae a greater fascination than that of fashion draw- 
ng, and again “nd again women seek to lnow how they 
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may best become one of those enviable people who receive 
large cheques for work that is so pleasant, apparently 
easy, and largely done at home. It is true that at the 
present day there are a few men and women whose in- 
comes as fashion attists exceed the sum of £1,000 a year, 
but such, it will be found, are mostly those who took the 
current when it served and entered the field of fashion 
drawing when it first became a prominent feature of ladies’ 
papers. At that time there was keen competition among 
editors for a capable artist; such a one would receive a 
handsome ietaining fee, with annual trips to Paris and 
the Riviera as part of the agreement entered upon, and 
paper and artist would become indispensable to one 
another’s welfare, It is generally, however, the prospec- 
tors in any enteiprise who have the largest share of the 
gold, although besides these prosperous pioneers there 
are now large numbers of capable workers making from 
£300 to £700 a year, their work being chiefly that of 
visiting shops and ptivate dressmakers and making 
sketches of their models. 

Beyond these again come outside contributors who 
sketch costumes they have seen at some fashionable 
gathering or who have designed original dresses for any 
special function; these are paid at prices varying fromr 
3s. 6d. to ros, 6d. a single figure up to 3 guineas for a 
whole page. 

With regaid to matters of pay Some papers pay 
entirely by *‘ piece work,’? when quickness and industry 
will largely determine the extent of the income; when paid 
a salary an artist’s time is at the entire disposal of her 
editor, and she must hold herself in readiness to go to 
shops or piivate dressmakers—often distances apart in 
opposite directions—and frequently a toilsome day is 
folowed by a busy night when sketches have to be ready 
for press-day. At Christmas time when shops all want to 
be represented in the special numbers, artists have a busy 
time, and one season a lady confessed to sitting up for 
three consecutive days and nights—making rough sketches 
all the day and taking these home to woik up for reproduc. 
tion in the evening. This, however, is the kind of ocea- 
sion when money is made, for five or six pages in a special 
issue mean to a first-rate artist five times as many guineas, 
Fashion drawing, in fact, is the life of a journalist working 
with brush instead of pen. 

Catalogue work is a branch of the profession,that is 
increasing, About twice a year the larger firnts issue 
booklets of select or multitudinous samples of theit Wares, 
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+ and a quick artist can draw many figures a day for these, 
receiving from 2s. 6d, to 10s, 6d. each, according to the 
finish required; or she may be paid a fixed sum for the 
whole catalogue, including, perhaps, a beautifully 
designed cover. 

It is not uncommon now for an agent to take two or 
three unfurnished rooms, supply these with tables and 
chairs, and then advertise for fashion artists to do tem- 
porary work; the agents have undei:taken to get up cata- 
logues for vaiious firms at a fixed price, and they “‘ farm 
out ’ the work by employing artists ‘‘ by the piece ”’ till 
it is got through. These extemporised “ studios ’’ are 
not attractive, and it is as well to inquire into matters 
before accepting work in them, but as accounts are gener- 
ally paid weekly thee is no very gieat risk involved. 

There ts again an opening for those with original 
ideas in wholesale houses, where a knowledge of probable 
fashions combined with practical abilily is of more impoit- 
ance than actual drawing. These posts involve much 
responsibility as to output of woik, and superintendence 
of work-gitls; the payment is from two to four guineas 
weekly, and the hows are generally long and liable to 
extension at busy seasons. 

Then there aie the costume designeis engaged by 
every faige firm, who woik on the premises and receive 
from £1 to £3 weekly according to their position as assist- 
ant, or as head designers. Some firms make these posis 
very desiralle ones and allow their designers many facili- 
ties for going out to gain suggestions. In such posts 
lunch is generally provided at a fixed sum, and tea is 
given by the firm, the artists being non-1esident. 

There is also the ‘‘ free-lance” aitist who skeiches 
for adveitisements and is paid by the advertiser, not the 
paper; occasionally she will obtain leave to copy some 
special model in a shop and tittst to the attractiveness of 
her sketch to have it accepted by an editor, but these cases 
re tae the papers being mostly supplied by their regular 
staff. 


Attributes and Training necessary for Success. 


Having now given a general sketch of the fashion~ 
oe opportunities, let us see how she is to fit herself for 
em. 

_ Firstly, it is essential to realise that no amount of 
training will make a good fashion-artist. of a woman who 
has rt an inborn sense of clothes; she must be quick to 
note. the characteristics, possibilities and absurdities of a 
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mode, and be able to render these faithfully or utilise them 
profitably; without this, no amount of finished ‘‘wash” or’ 
perfect “line” will result in ‘Fashion’; but, having this 
sense of clothes, it is equally necessary to acquire the skill 
to express it intelligibly to others. 

There are many schools now piofessing to produce 
finisher fashion-artists, and some are really helpful, It is 
almost impossible to estimate the amount of training nec- 
essary in Uhis profession--so much depends upon how well 
one can dtaw to begin with, and if any similar work has 
been attempted, There are cases where a girl has had 
expensive art-training for many years, followed by 
special classes for fashion-work, yet it may be two years 
before she finds any opening for her work, and finally, 
an initial appointment at 15s. a week for supplying a 
weekly page in a ladies’ jomnal may seem a piece of 
great good foitune after long waiting and countless 
disappointments. 

Practice in fashion-diawing is as important as else- 
where, indeed, it is invaluable if 1apidity of production 
is to be obtained, and withont this no large profits can 
be earned. 

A well-known artist will sometimes take pupils who 
either pay a premium or work as under-studies; in the 
latter case they have the more prosaic parts of the work . 
given them to do, and acquire great facility in one de- 
partment. Heads and faces are quite a talent of them- 
selves; many people who never make these look even 
human, are still successful fashion-artists, but a pretty 
face naturally adds attiactivencss to a stylish costume, 

If a special fashion-aitist be the ideal of a beginner 
she could write to ber at the office of the paper which 
produces her work, asking if she would be willing to 
accept a pupil, and if so, what would be her terms for a 
course of lessons, The best artists are not always the 
pest teachers, but it is possible in working with one to 
pick up many wrinkles and tricks of the trade which 
would save much experimenting on one’s own account 
and be of more value than actual tuition. 


Drawbacks and Advantages. 


When fully equipped comes the difficulty of §nding 
a market for one’s work, It would be untrue to say that 
no influence is used in obtaining staff appointments; an 
editor is interested in someone and gives her a chance— 
the chance which so many wait for in vain; but, when 
outside work is accepted on ils own merits ihef first 


rung of the ladder is gained, and it is generally< the 
Ms 1 
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artist’s fault if this does not lead upwards. There seems 
no likelihood of a decrease in the demand for fashion 
work, unless indeed the ubiquitous camera should he- 
come as popular with us as it has long been on the 
French side of the water, but it must be boine in mind 
that the standard of to-day is a high one, that it entails 
great facility with brush and pen as well as unceasing 
vigilance of the ever-whiilng wheel of fashion. There 
are constant recruits to the ranks, and among them 
there may always be ‘the 1ival who will one day share, 
if not absorb, the piofits of those who think themselves 
safe. Instead of things coming to those who wait the 
handmaids of fashion must never stand still; novelty is 
the very essence of the trade, and it is the business of 
these handmaids to know the novelties and be able to 
introduce them. 

It must be confessed that in this, as in so many de- 
partments of women’s labour, salaries have diminished 
as the supply of workers has increased, and the future 
will hardly repeat the splendid incomes which have 
made fashion-drawing the goal of so many incapable 
aspirants. Taken all 1ound, however, a competent 
woiker in this field makes a better income than in many 
other imexpensively-trained professions, while the out- 
lay on materials and accommodation for woik is a very 
small consideration. 

In this profession it is very difficult to estimate the 
cost and length of training; so much depends upon the 
taste and temperament of the woiker as well as upon 
the amount of her preliminary knowledge, 

A gil who knows how to diaw may acquire facility 
in fashion work in t2 months’ study under a good aitist, 
and for this she may pay anything fiom 25 19 100 guineas, 
Another who has real ability in portraying clothes may 
find 3 months’ sufficient to show her how to prepare her 
sketches for the press, and practice will do the rest. 

Mediocre work is poorly paid, and it requires some 
one with exceptional originality of style 10 compete with 
those who, in its early days, set the standard of fashion- 
drawing and have steadily maintained and improved 
upon it, Therefore, let no one who is not conscious of 
a real gift for this work spend time and_money in acquir- 
ing knowledge which, without the giff, can never give 
satisfactory, artistic, or pecuniary results. 








Jeength of Trainin » One year. 
Probable cost of Training... &. to £100 non-resident. 
‘Probable initial salary. ariable, 
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VII. LACE-MAKING. 
By A, PenpertL Moopy. 


Tne fact that the revival of lace-making all over England 
is still in its infancy, makes a definite statement as to its 
future very difficult. Although most of our English 
counties are now taking up the work, the larger outputs 
continue to come from Buckinghamshire and Devon. 
The Bucks, lace, probably because it can be so closely 
imitated by machine, does not show a good return to the 
worker and for that reason is almost entirely fostered 
by philanthropic societies. 

Devon has never quite lost its old tiade footing and 
the work has been incteased and improved through the 
County Council classes, which have been largely attend- 
ed by women and childien The iesults are already shown 
by an increased output of lace and the question now 
arises as to what will happen in a few yeais’ time, when 
all the beginners are fully trained. 

The teaching is excellent, but on leaving the classes 
the women quickly 1elurn to old ways and to familiar 
badly diawn patterns. They appear to lack the artistic 
eye of the Italian peasant and look with admiration on 
frying pan designs, drawn ditect from that homely uten- 
sil Recent bad times have pioved that there is small 
demand and bad pay for the typical Honiton lace, and 
our own work m Devonshire convinces us that a good 
future for the industry can only be attained through the 
co-opeiation of the educated artist with the village work- 
er, and we consider that educated women artists can do 
this by establishing privale industries of their own, 
making a living for themselves, and at the same time up- 
holding the arlistic standard. 

Such a woman will find her work mapped out for her 
as follows: 

Teaching. —Rather to keep up to the County Council 

class standard than by holding new classes. 

Designing and correcting old patterns. 

Estimating and valuation. 

Organising the local collecting agents who will 

gather in the lace. 

These four branches of the work will probably keep 
her fully employed, but it is important to notice thet in 
not one department does she enter into competition with 
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. the village worker. Once the cottager understands that 
the rather dreaded ‘‘ lady ’ comes to work with but not 
against her, all is plain sailing, and I can speak from ex- 
perience of little orders given me by the very workers who, 
at my fust coming, were prepared to boycott my work, 
The only ground where the artist must tread delicately 
is that occupied by the local agent mentioned above. 
Every lace village will have one or more of these. As 
the woik grows it is well worth while to employ them 
oneself to gather in the lace from a certain number of 
women, paying a commission on the value of the sprays. 

As I write, the demand for Devon lace is greater 
than the supply, though women are often out of work. 
The small local agents, woiking often, with under five 
pounds capital, can only finance small otders quickly 
paid. A trade order of abaut fifty pounds may take three 
months to complete, but while the workers must be paid 
weekly, the cheque will not come in until peihaps three 
months after receipt of the Jace. Such orders must be re- 
fused where the capital is too small to allow of money 
being locked up for six months. Here co-operation 
would come in but does not; it warts for Lhe educated 
worker whose business, well capitalised, would enable 
her to take large orders. 

The 1eturns for this branch of lace work cannot be 
given while the woik is in its infancy. Three industries 
working on these lines are doing well. We do not know 
of any failure. One fact that always stands out is that 
the quality of the work depends on the educated woman 
at the head of it. 

With regard to capital, we do nol feel qualified to 
state any exact sum; where one would use £500, another 
could work up from £50. I would not myself advise 
any woman to set up on her own account unless she has 
enough money in hand to pay her board and lodging for 
the first year, and £Lroo to stock in sprays and patterns. 
She needs no outfit beyond what 20s. will cover, and 
her stock-in-trade of threads and nets can be bought in 
small quantities. I would always advise a small start 
with mending and cleaning orders, and retail orders only 
until the work is in full swing. 








Length of Training + 3 months. 
Probable cost of Training on $4 non-resident, £34 resident, 
Probable initial salary arious, 
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VIII. PAINTING. 
By H. Avincnam. 


Tere are several things needful for genuine success in 
Art (and, indeed, in original work of any kind), the most 
indespensable being a talent born in the person and a 
life-long devotion of his or her best energies to the art 
in question. 

Granted even that sufficient talent and sufficient per- 
severance exist, it is impossible to tell for certain whether 
a moderate living can be reckoned upon, for true stccess 
depends largely on some quality in the work produced, 
be it painting, sculpture, diawing, etc., that strikes an 
original note and takes the public eye. There is at pres- 
ent a hosi of clever highly-trained artists whose work is 
just not interesting enough to command certain recogni- 
tion. 

In the matter of painting there are very many artists, 
and clever ones too, who find it difficult to make both 
ends meet. Many sell little or nothing of their work, as 
may be seen in the picture exhibitions, where a glance 
rotind the walls will show how small a minority of the 
exhibits is sold. ¢ 

The same may be said of other bianches of Art, 
Book-illustration, for example, is practically dead, 
photography having taken its place: not that there are no 
peeeial book-illustrators, but there is no wide opening 
a this direction, and many illustrators are on the brink 
of ruin, 

All things considered, therefore, I would advise no 
girl to take up Art as a profession unless she really feels 
impelled to do so by an overwhelining love of the work. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
IX. PIANO PLAYING. 
By Even Barns, 


In every profession, the successful few at the top of the 
tree lead thousands to imagine that they can become 
equally successful without counting the cosi in any way. 
This especially applies to the Musical profession, fof there 
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js nothing to prevent anyone setting up as a Professional 
‘and endeavouring to eain fees by perfoiming and teach- 
ing, without a proper qualification, so that, genetally 
owing to the injudicions flattery of telations and friends. 
one constantly hears the remark, “I think 1 shall take 
it up professionally”; and a gil with a moderate voice 
or who can play the piano or violin fairly well, or who 
has written a song (which is very much like something 
ee) ae ee training she will soon be 

It is pretty safe to say that to take up music as a 
means of livelihood is the very last thing any gitl should 
do. The Profession to-day, is overcrowded with medio- 
crities, very few of whom are earning their bread (and 
certainly not with butter), Where there is genius it will 
manifest itself in spite of all bar1eis, and is so apparent 
that it need not be considered here, but the modetatel 
endowed giil, either as a composer, pianist, violinise, 
singer or teacher, who has determined to try a public 
career, will have to face the following facts: 

From 3 to 5 years, at least, aie necessary in order 
to acquire a good musica! education, and for the first 
years the student cannot count on earning anything ; ar 
must therefoie have sufficient means to pay for he sol 
of living and cost of training fees, the latter will cae 7 
from £30--£100 a_year, according to whether tuition is 
private or public. In connection with the various school 
of music there are many scholarships, and it ie ti it 
test of ability to enter for these; if successful th papa 
of pe ine is pau reduced, es ; nee 

o one should entertai i i 7 
fessional unless enjoying ihe feels oe heat for it 
engagements do come, an exceplionally strong ph si tis 
is necessaty to stand the fatigue connected with publi 
appearances. Unless a girl is extraordinaril rifled, 
there is little chance of her becoming ‘mor th a cmer 
drudge, since she may be quite carts that fo greet 
srgabement that she obtains there are numbers of other 
§ SLE amine if not better than herself, capable of 

_ The standard of profiel regar 
nique and jiberprelalion, ee i oe ee 
know of many instances of girls who nase h a’ *h ‘ 
class training and spent a good deal of mon ait: ne 
concerts in order to attract attention from the Pr mand 
Pubjic who are glad to earn what they can by playhig fa 
an @rchestra, or for dances, or petting an’ occasional 
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- half-guinea for singing at dinners and smoking concerts. . 
As I said at the beginning of this article, many are 
dazzled by the great success of the few popular favourites, 
and though in a few instances, a fortunate combination 
of circumstances has enabled a performer to attain this 
Success without much work or merit, in the majority of 
cases success has been won only by years of very hard 
work, accompanied by an outlay of several hundreds of 

pounds. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
X. POSTER DESIGNING. 
By Evsim A, Harrison. 


Drstenine is one of the newly-found professions for 
women; by newly-found, let it be understood that it is the 
rofession and not the designing, that is new. Designing 
in its various bianches has had its followers for very 
many years, but it is only comparalively of late that it 
has been regarded seriously as a profession instead of a 
hobby, for but few have gained any amount of success 
when viewed from the point of view of earning one’s 
own living. While every lover of art will agree that it 
is best and most satisfactory to excel in one branch, 
taken from the more practical standpoint, a general and 
all-round knowledge of design is more desirable, for it 
is almost impossible to earn a living wage in any one 
branch of design. 

There are many people to whom the word design- 
ing is incomprehensible; but we will suppose Lhat we are 
now talking to interested ieaders, who, through love of 
art and an art school training, have some knowledge of 
what designing signifies. Let us go through the various 
branches in order to gain some practical knowledge fiom 
the commetcial side. 

Posters, Showcards, Advertisements, Catalogue 
Covers, Xmas Catds, and Calendars comprise a wide 
field for the designer. This is perhaps the more pdépular 
branch, which, on account of its wide scope, in both black 
and white, also in colour, offers a considerable field 
for labour, and is fascinating because of its variety." The 
designing of Posters hag been given much promisfence 
of late by the popularity of one or two well-known de- 
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signers; but let young beginners not be deluded and 
discouraged at the outset by thinking that there is a 
living in the drawing of Posters alone. Posters can be 
disposed of if they are original in treatment and of suffi- 
cient merit, but a great many amateurs think that they 
have but to imitate the work of some well-known aitist 
to ensure success and a ready sale. . 

Tf serious workers would bear in mind the necessity, 
and take the pains to widen their field and learn some- 
thing of the afore-mentioned branches, also the manner 
and costs of reproduction before launching out, it would 
often prevent great disappointment and would soon 
prove that it is well worth the time and expense of learn- 
ing. 
g In the first place, an insight into the vaiious costs of 
reproduction is essential; whether in line, wash, or colour 
drawing, a knowledge of the business side of the profes- 
sion is necessary, all of which involves a special training. 

The decoration of books is another branch, This 
includes the designing of book-covers, frontispieces, 
bookplates, end-papers, title-pages, decorative borders, 
Jettering, illustrations, also the illustrating of childien’s 
books. All these should be executed in black and white 
and colour, which means very careful work and steady 
application; and, for the patient woiker, there is a good 
opening. 

Very many wishing to take up art as a profession, 
go to an ait school, thinking that when they have passed 
through the currictlum they are able to earn their own 
living, Some do so, but there are many talented students 
who drift away from their proposed profession, because 
they know nothing of the ways and costs of reproducing 
what they have designed; whereas a few months’ practical 
training would have kept them from the pitfall of over- 
elaboration and placed them in the right groove. It is 
important that students should be taught not to rely 
solely on the model for inspiration, but their intelligence 
should be awakened to assimilate action, effect and colour 
combination, in the making of original designs. 

Designing is very remunerative, and a good prac- 
tical worker can find plenty of work. 

The demand for really good worlé is greater than the 
supply, and clients do and will pay handsome sums for 
good and original designs to artists who have taken the 
trouble to learn the practical side of their profession. 
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XI. SCULPTURE. 
By L. Epvirm C. Maryon. 


“Ts the profession of a Sculptor one which I can recom- 
mend a girl to follow ’’? Frankly, no. That is if she is 
to be dependent on her earnings for her actual bread and 
butter. The time is not yet come when there is any large 
or in any way geneial demand for sculpture. There is no 
widespread love of it, interest in it, or understanding of 
its special merit as for example, may be seen in Italy, 
Fiance, or Belgium. In England, sculpture is too fre- 
quently treated as the Cinderella of the Arts. Time, we 
may hope, will change all this, but it, will be a slow pro- 
cess. The buyers of sculpture are féw and far between, 
as a consultation of the sale hooks of the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions will readily show. ‘‘ Who buys 
sculpture ?”’ the secretary of our best known Gallery was 
asked the other day. ‘' No one,”’ was the 1eply. © And 

et, al the same time, Sculpture is making its way; it 
tg being far more largely used in the decoration of public 
buildings, and at the present time less work is being given 
to contiactors to carry out, and more goes directly to the 
artist. Such commissions, however, are almost always 
obtained by interest, probably through the architect, very 
raiely through open competition. Lublic statues, on the 
contrary, are very often competed for, and in spite of 
the vexed question of Municipal committees, there is a 
chance here for any artist, though of course the initial 
expense of models, casting, etc., is very often heavy and 
the result quite problematic. Before, however, a sculptor 
can 1ise to Lhese heights, a long and expensive probation 
has to be gone through. We will suppose five years 
may be reckoned the very shortest period possible. At the 
outset {he woman student in London will be met with the 
great initial difficulty of finding a school at which she may 
study. The two gieat schools which specially cater for 
sculptors can only be entered by passing a fairly stiff 
examination, which presupposes a probable minimutn of 
two years’ previous study. Where is she to obtain this 
preliminary training ? I know of no day school in London 
where she can attend a properly equipped life class, except 
for the entirely inadequate time of one day weekly. This 
is utterly insufficient, but may possibly be supplemented 
by one or two evenings. Her best plan, if the means are 
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* forthcoming, would be to take private lessons till sufi- 
ciently proficient to pass the entiance examinations either 
at the Royal College of Art or at the Royal Academy. 
She might thus, if specially brilliant, obtain a scholarship 
carrying a free education and an allowance varying from 
£20 to about £60 per annum. There are also County 
Council Exhibition Scholarships of the value of £5 to 


£60. 

Tt is, however, when her education (so far as schools 
are concerned) is completed that she will find her hill of 
difficulty most steep to climb. A studio is an absolute 
necessity, and an expensive one; models’ bills run up 
alarmingly quickly, and if her work is at all large her 
moulder’s bill assumes teriifying proportions, She will 
find her_sex to be yet another stumbling block if shé seeks 
to earn her living in any of the ways most usually open 
to the young sculptor. A man with any talent at all, 
would quickly find 1emunerative work in some other 
sculptor’s studio, and while earning several pounds a week 
would carry out his own ideas in his spare time, show 
his productions at exhibitions and gradually work his way 
up in the profession, taking any commissions which might 
fail in his way, competing in competition for public work, 
ete. 
I know of but two women who have been fortunate 
enough to obtain stich positions in studios, where they 
gain a steady income, have a chance of improving their 
work and of gaining valuable experience. As a rtile, the 
difficulty of 1unning a studio with assistants of both sexes 
seems to deter any sculptor from trying the plan. Teach- 
ing, the second staff af the male sculptor, is almost equally 
denied to the woman. There is an infinitesimal demand 
for private teaching ; to one person who will take up the 
study of sculpture a hundred will be interested in painting, 
drawing and allied crafts. Many of the London schools 
have a small modelling class, but almost invariably the 
tuition is given by a master, the number of students being 
too small to make it worth while to employ a lady teacher 
for the women students, whilst men students usually 
have a prejudice against being taught by any but a mem- 
ber of.their own sex. ‘ 

Modelling for silversmiths requires long practice, and 
there is not a very large opening for it, although one lady 
I know has had some success in that direction. As a 
tule this work is done by artists in the employ of firms 
and nfanufacturers in Sheffield, ete. There is also a very 
small opening for modellers at pottery works. Modelling 
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museum copies, and repaiing for museums need hardly 
be considered, such coveted posts may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

My advice to intending aspitants is decidedly--Do not 
take up Sculpture if you are to be dependent upon it for 
a livelihood, or at any rate unless you possess sufficient 
means to provide yourself with plain board and lodging; 
then, if gifted and endowed with unlimited perseverance, 
perhaps you may be a success, and the work itself, 
although very hard, will be at least entrancing. 








Length of Training . Not less than 5 years 

Cost . About £25 for first 3 years, non- 
resident 

Probable initial salary Doubtful, 





ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
XII, SINGING. 
By Creuta M. Hurcuinson, 


Tue profession of a singer is a very precarious one 
whether she adopts the conceit platform, or becomes a 
teache:, A few prizes—many blanks—and between these 
two extiemes, there is now and then, a bare living to be 
made, To deal with singing on concert plaflorm first, the 
training for which is both lengthy and costly. A good 
yoice is not the only requisite Good brains, good health, 
a good piesence, good general ability, a wide knowledge 
of modern languages, I'rench, German, and Italian—all 
these are absolutely necessaiy, in addition to the actual 
musical education. With complete equipment in all these 
particulais the professional singer must have pecuniary 
resources stifficient to enable her to play a waiting game. 
It is very uphill work to establish a reputation, Look 
at those singeis who make an immediate success in 
London; you will find that they are, for the most past, 
artistes of well-established reputations, from France, 
Germany, or Italy, who have had years of experience in 
their own countiy before they could appear, the finished 
article, in the presence of a London audience. After the 
actual musical training, which, in itself, takes not less, 
than from three to five years, there are years to begspent 
in gaining experience in public. (Various branches of 
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' work are open to singers. The operatic stage, musical 
scomedy, the concert platform, and two new fields for 
energy, have recently become available, namely, Hotel and 
restaurant dinner-concerts, and song-lectures, with vocal 
illustrations. The last-named is still capable of much! 
development, All these different spheres of action for 
singers are over-stocked, but of course here and there a 
woman with good interest to back her may creep in, and 
if she has staying poweis may eventually make a good 
thing of it. Good health, courage, patierice, the means 
to lead a restful life, with freedom from ties, that she 
may be able to sacrifice evetything to her work—these 
things are essential to a gnl who hopes to succeed as a 
public singer, Personality and chaim carry a singer far— 
if she has the other gifts, Now we tun to the profession 
of teaching singing. Here also personality and confidence 
are needed. The actual voice is not so important, though 
even for a teacher some vocal qualification is an un- 
doubted advantage. It helps to establish a teacher in a 
new neighbouthood; for instance, if she can occasionally 
show her own ability by appearing at an ‘' At Home” or 
conceit. The musical education of a teacher of singing 
embiaces besides the technical knowledge of the subject, 
a very correct ear foi foreign languages, elocution, and 
diction, and certainly a considerable proficiency on the 
pianoforte, for the accompaniments to modern yocal 
music require a much greater facility in this direction 
than did the vocal music of the Victorian Era, N.B—I 
have heard a curious distinction made more than once, 
between ‘‘ musicians and singers.”” A singer who aspires 
to teach must be also a musician, and the training is long 
and arduous, To secure school appointments now-a-days 
it is advisable to iake either the A.R.C.M. or the 
L.R.A.M. Examination. Posts in schools vary consider- 
ably in value. I think I should be correct in stating that 
they range from £30 to £120 per annum. In some cases 
the teacher is permitted to take private pupils in spare 
time, The training at the colleges comes to about £100 
a year, not less, with maintenance; the actual fees being 
£46. I cannot do better than add—for tlie guidance of 
those who may be thinking of entering the musical pro-~ 
fession—Mr, Punch’s advice to those about to marry-— 
" Don’t.” . 
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NUI. VIOLIN PLAYING. 
By Maud MacCartry. 


I, Tue Concert PLatrorM. 


In choosing music as a profession, the lover of true art 
will probably encounter some hardships, and_ certainly 
many dilemmas, Genuine success depends first upon 
talent, combined with character and health, and secondly 
upon the power of following Art freed from monetary 
embarrassments, should necessity arise. I know that this 
latter assertion is somewhat startling, but I do not hesitate 
to make it. The musical life is rendered harder inasmuch 
as a delicately organised nature usually accompanies the 
gift of art, so that common pains wound deeper, and 
bitterness is added to ordinary stiife. Indeed, wherever 
this sensitiveness is absent, fine works are scarcely to be 
found, and hence it is no mere fancy to insist that those 
who have to buffet the rough trade winds of the profession 
should be protected from want and its attendant evils, if 
they are to preseive enthusiasm and keep inviolate the 
beauty of their art. 

So long as the present condition of things prevails, 
every would-be artist has to decide at the outset whether 
he (or she) will Jabour for art, or pander to gain, since 
it is well-nigh impossible, under existing conditions, to 
harmonize the two things, more especially so in the be- 
ginning of a career. 

Almost infinite patience in work is required for real 
musical achievement, and the young aspirant must be pre- 
pared to labour without encouragement or applause. If 
these come, all the better, but the path of beauty is a 
hard one, and it becomes only harder, nay, well-nigh 
impossible, when we try to merge it on that of worldly 
prosperity. Talent then, and a solid foundation of 
‘ grit,” physical and moral, will go a long way towards 
the making of a fine artist, but even with these qualities 
the practical outlook is far from roseate. ss 

‘Women are especially here at a disadvantage, for if a 
man fails as soloist,he can generally fall back upon orches- 
iral work, a field at present almost entirely closed to 
women, and completely so in the more serious bragches 
of the art. é 

The practical aspects of twentieth century art life are 
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in all ways un-idealistic. Upon the threshold of her cat eer, 

* thetyoung musician will discover that the piofession is in 
the hands of a class of tradesmen who usually combine 
power with dishonesty, to a degree that bids fair to spoil 
all effort to gain a simple livelihood. She will find that 
real value, is often completely at variance with market 
value, and that the musical life is one long battle; for it 
should be remembered that the manager regards the 
artist as a mere commodity; the money value alone, 
and not the beauty*of her art, being the factor 
that at first determines her popularity. That such 
popularity may be only temporary is a_ matter 
which affects the individual alone, and it must 
be clearly understood that individuals do not count in the 
average business calculations of to-day. Looking at the 
musical world as a sort of mart we might roughly divide 
it in the following manner : — 

1, There are the artistes, so called by cowtesy, who 
force a market for their work by mere impudent pretence. 
Their wage value is in strong inverse ratio to their real 
worth, but by dint of unscrupulous advertisement they 
are able to draw a laige public and hence are reckoned 
high in the trade. 

2, Those of honest aims and ability who refuse to 

«descend to vulgar means, but are yet incapable of com- 
manding attention simply by the beauty of their wo1k, 
They fare the worst and their valuc lies chiefly in numbers 
which, alas! are never failing, as a glance down the 
weekly concert lists will show. In this division the indi- 
vidual is generally the loser, the manager invariably the 
gainer, 

3. The genius, True greatness always conquers, 
though it by no means follows that it will command in- 
stant success. Success comes, rather, when long and pati- 
ent work has been crowned with some inspired message 
which, heard by a few, is passed on to the many by word 
of mouth, the only legitimate means of advertisement, 
and thus a genuine and lasting demand is made for a thing 
that gives real joy. It will be seen however that, as 
genius is rare, wayward, and cannot be worked like a 
machine, this division of our market is the least important 
to trade 

The above is as clear a statement as my own musical 
experience will allow, and in view of this, I leave the 
reader to judge the aptitude of my opening remarks. To 
all whe aspire to a.career of public violin playing, I would 
therefdre say: ‘‘ Pause! Here you have the facts, In 
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the light of these consider well which path you choose,to - 
tread.”? I do not want to disheaiten; I am setting down 
these facts only that stress may be laid on the importance 
of entering the profession with eyes widely opened, for it 
is Certain that a great art must be championed, not by the 
sympathetic ottsider nor by bombast in its ranks, but by 
those only who enter the field with a clear knowledge of 
the perplexities to be faced, by which knowledge alone 
such perplexities may be conquered. 

To all whose ideals are worthy of art, the musical 
profession offers rare oppoitumities, and those who 
feel possessed of the necessaiy qualifications need only 
to be wained once more against flatterers—people who 
raise false hopes and play on ambitions, with the hidden 
object of inducing their friends to squander money on 
conceit-giving which, in ninety-nine cases gut of a 
hundred leads only to big managerial commissions, and 
reduced funds to the giver. The fallacy that Eclat is in- 
dispensible to success is a mere blind, kept up for trade 
purposes, and it is hardly necessary to reiterate the fact 
that there is only one road to success in music, and that 
is, success ix music. 

Whilst perfecting one’s art—a tnatter of years—vary- 
ing in number with individual capacity—teaching, and en- . 
gagements obtained through private sources, are the only 
means of gaining a livelihood. 

Engagements may also be obtained throtigh agents, 
but here again, money must be risked in the concert 
lottery e’er these will be forthcoming, and even then, 
excepting in rare cases, the chances of regular wotk are 
small, The manager may say that this is all untrue; he 
may even procure you a few engagements to prove his 
point—after a concert given under his direction—but such 
wok is only doled out at his discietion as an inducement 
to struggling players to give more coticerts in order ta 
get more engagements, which engagements, needless to 
say, are never forthcoming, the system being one made 
to fill other people’s coffers at the artiste’s expense. 


TEACHING. 

The teaching career is in many ways less arduous 
than that of the performer, 

School posts for violinists, however, bear a very small 
proportion to those for piano teachers—whilst private 
pupils form but a poor basis for a livelihood. A_ violin 
teacher is usually expected to take another subjecty piano 
or French, for instance, and the pay varies from 7s. 6d. a 
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lesson, non-resident, and from about £50 a year, resident. 
It is well to gain a certificate of Associateship of some 
first-rate school or college of music either in England or 
abroad; or the recommendation of a sound musician will! 
in most cases serve the same purpose. The competition 
is $0 keen, especially amongst women players, that with- 
out something of this kind progress is almost impossible. 
In some cases, it may be advisable to give one concert, 
in any large musical.centre, preferably London. This 
would only be for the sake of press opinions which, how- 
ever, are not so essential to the would-be teacher as, in 
certain stages, they may be to the performer. Here again, 
the young player will find many who will assure her that 
press notices are absolutely necessary, although serious 
people now pay little attention to newspaper opinions. 


TRAINING, 


It is waste of time to begin with anybody. The child 
should have the best teaching from the outset or, if not 
the best, then a pupil of the best. If she is to be trained 
for the concert platform, she should begin as early as 
possible. The ages of 11 or 12 would, in my opinion, be 
too late—though not of course, if the career is to be that 
of a teacher. It is really best to begin training very 
gradually as soon as the child is grown enough to hold a 
quarter size violin. 

In most cases, a general musical education is best, 
and for this it is emphatically not necessary to go abroad. 
At our own doors we have the finest all-round schools of 
music in the world, At the Royal College of Music, for 
instance, there is a Junior Department where the fees for 
general tuition come to about 16 guineas a year, and at 
about the-age of 16, when the Senior Department must 
be entered, the fees amount to about £35. 

Arrangements similar to these will also be found at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London, Tees may also be 
reduced by scholarships and piizes, and one of the many 
advantages of belonging to a school is that it may afford 
a child some help, generally of a teaching order, when 
her time comes to launch forth to professional life. 
Studerts can live in London for about 30s. a week. The 
length of training varies greatly, covering any period 
from 5 to 12 years—the latter figures for the case of a 
child starting at the age of about 8. 

Qutside the actual musical training I strongly advise 
a soufd general education. Formal education is likely to 
arrest spontaneity of expression, and, personally speak- 
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ing, I should never recommend it. But, living knowledge 
is the foundation of art, and the love of nature, history, 
science, politics or religion is the source of all its inspira- 
tions. These, not only harmony and counterpoint and 
technical gymnastics, will bieathe that vital spirit into the 
performance, in the absence of which music has never yet 
reached the soul. 

One last word; do not over-woik. Let four hours be 
your daily portion. Wo1k with all'your mind. Two hours 
thus passed are equal to five of dawdling practice. Re- 
mind yourself often that technique, although important, 
is not stipremely so, for music is of the soul, and your best 
work is but a preparation for its higher mysteries. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
XIV. VIOLONCELLO PLAYING, 
By True, Nerrcesitp, 


TuereE is not much encouragement to be given io girls 
purposing to make a livelihood out of music, for altho’ 
music is vital as a means of expression for the individual 
and for the nation, it is not a necessity of life. Therefore 
the demand is limiled and uncertain—it rises and falls 
according to fashion and inclination. Everyone must be 
clothed and fed, nursed in sickness, and taught to read 
and write. But music only begins to be sought after 
when all these wants are satisfied, and it is one of the 
th things to be put aside in any financial difficulty, or 
illness. 

The special qualifications teeded to make a successful 
livelihood aie very many. The first of these is musical 
talent. Let every girl test herself very severely before she 
is certain that she has enough special talent to be justified 
in risking her health, and in using up the precious years 
ia: she might be training for a profession more suited 
to her. = 

Inclination towards the idea and glamour of music 
is the danger. Inclination is no use without definite 
musical gifts, and the competition of lo-day is so enor- 
mous, the profession so overcrowded, that the yatural 
gifts must be great to force their way through. Almost 
everyone has the love of music—it is pure pleasure and a 
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fine emotional feeling. But only comparatively few have 
a perfect ear and a good sense of rhythm—musical 
memory, strong quick fingers, great patience, concen- 
tration, and peiseverance. 

For, teaching purposes a good constitution and gieat 
nervous energy are essential For public playing I should 
like to add—power to sink oneself in the music unde: all 
circumstances; intellect, perception, humour, and last 
but not least, imaginafion. 

lam asked to write about violoncello playing with 
particular reference to it as a profession for girls. There is 
no reason why well-grown girls with sound constitutions 
should not play the ’cello, and ‘cellists (and viola players) 
are generally in demand. But I should always feel inclined 
to suggest that girls should make use of any other quali- 
fications they may possess, as a means of earning a living, 
rather than take to teaching and playing the violoncello; 
because the instrument requires great physical strength, 
in the back and shoulders, and especially in the fingers, 
Ifa girl has any weakness, 01 tendency to weakness in 
her back or digestive organs let her desist from playing 
the ‘cello, The instrument presses on one’s digestive 
organs, and one receives the vibrations of the large in- 
strument right through one’s body, which is very tiring. 
Where original weakness is in question, violoncello play- 
ing is liable to be very injurious. Great care is needed in 
any case to keep a straight back in the sitting position, 
with arms brought forward. [f a girl is living at home 
and can he looked after, and has time for plenty of sleep 
and regular meals, of course the dangers are less. But 
for a gitl entirely dependent upon herself, living in rooms 
or a club, the strain is very great. The instrument is 
large and heavy to carry about, the practising is very 
tiring, and the demand for girl ’cellists is more limited 
than for men. 

Ea girl with a slight original physical weakness turns 
to playing the ’cello, she may ruin her constitution in a 
few years, when by choosing a more natural and healthy 
profession she may cure her weakness and become a - 
strong woman. 

The training necessary for a ‘cellist is impossible to 
formulate; there arc so many different kinds of players 
and teachers. Musical training should begin as soon as 
possible and actual ‘cello playing at about 8 years of age. 
Theye are good Musical Colleges in Iondon where all 
enqigries can be made, and a sound musical and technical 
training acquired. But for musical development a 
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player should go to Germany, for music is to the Germans - 
what spoit is to the English, 

A girl can earn anything from £30 to £300 a year by 
teaching the ’cello and playing in public. She should 
receive from 5s. to 15s a lesson for private pupils, and a 
good player can ask from 3 guineas to 10 or 1§ guineas 
for playing solos at At Homes and Concerts. .These 
financial details are for giils of talent, but do not include 
the probable income of a great artiste 
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BUSINESS. 


I. ACCOUNTANCY AS A PROFESSION FOR 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 


By Erury Aones Purp, A.L.A A 


Accountancy, although the youngest of the learned pro- 
fessions, is yet one of the most promising to the intel- 
ligent asphant, and it is most desiable, in the best 
interests of the profession, the public, and women them- 
selves, that the latter should eainestly consider the 
prospects that it offers to them. 

The potential woman accountant needs to be a person 
of even and rational habits of thought, one whose mind 
is not to be swayed by anything but pwie reason, and 
consideration of concrete facts, accountancy being above 
all an exact science, and offering no opportunities for the 
play of imagination or sentiment She should possess a 
taste and capacity for mathematical study, should develop 
the analytical and critical, inductive and deductive facul- 
ties to the fullest exlent, and assiduously cultivate the 
commercial instinct. Unfailing health and a robust con- 
stitution, combined with gieat vitality and tenacity, are 
valuable assets in a successful business career, especially 
to those exploiting a new profession, A sound secondary 
school education till the age of 16 or 17, followed by 
thiee years at a commercial University, would be an ideal 
foundation on which to build a career as accountant 

The schools ait Neuchatel aud other Swiss centres are 
particularly well adapted for the geneial education of girls 
catitemplating commercial life. Where a University 
course is impossible it is important to secure the school 
“Leaving Certificate,’ covering the matriculation or 
other recognised examinations, as it will be found that 
later on this secures exemption fiom preliminary exam- 
inations in many cases. 7 

It is admitted by the most eminent authorities that 
the relations between the professions of law and account- 
ancy are of a most intimate and interdependent character, 
and being denied entrance to the former, women might 
well furn their attention to its sister profession. The 
modern public accountant takes rank side by side with 
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the legal practitioner, having to acquire an exhaustive: 
knowledge of commercial law and practice, on which the 
greater part of the cases in lhe Courts turn, being 
frequently called upon to expound the same, and privi- 
leged in certain instances to state the case and defend 
the interests of a client. 

This profession is still an open one, in the sense that 
it has so fai not attained to legislative recognition, and 
unlike Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry, &c., any 
person, whether qualrfied or unqualified, can set up in 
public practice without let,or hindrance It is true that 
a Bill for the Registration of Professional Accountants 
has recently been drafted, but its provisions are of such 
a contradictory nature, that it has aroused a storm of 
opposition, and has very litle chance of passing the House 
of Commons 

At the same time it must be realised that registration 
is bound to come about sooner or later, and that women 
who take up the profession now, and are in practice at 
such time as a Registration Act is passed, will automatic- 
ally pass on to the Register, and thus have a premium 
placed upon their position. 

Women were never in a more favourable position as 
regards this profession than at the present moment. 
There are only two or three instances in which women 
are actually precluded fiom acting as accountants and 
auditois. Cwiously enough, one of these is the Mid- 
wives Act of 1902, which confines the auditing of funds 
administered under this Act to male accountants, A 
similar clause appears in the Nurses Registration Bill, 
now before Pailiament, but an amendment has been 
moved, and will probably be accepted, to include women 
auditors; and we hope this is only the first step towards 
greater openings for women in this profession, 

Although it has been said above that unqualified 
persons are ai liberty lo piactise, it is obviously an advan- 
tage to possess a recognised qualification. There are a 
number of corporate bodies of accountants (some seven 
or eight in all, I believe) which qualify their members as 
professional accountants, but of these, only one is suffi- 
ciently progressive'and far-seeing in ils policy 19 open 
its doors to women. The one exception is the London 
Association of Accotntants; which recognises no sex 
bar, and admits women on terms of absolute equality 
with men, More than that it affords to them a whole- 
hearted welcome. It has a membership of upwards of a 
thousand, practising in every part of the Empire, and 
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confers the designation of ‘‘ Certified Accountant,” 
with the use of the letters F.L A.A., or A.L.A.A., as the 
case may be, and its members’ certificates are recognised 
by the Board of Trade, Income Tax Connmissioners and 
Surveyors, and other public authorities. 

Women can be aiticled to members of this Associa- 
tion, can join its Students’ Society, attend ihe lectues, 
and use the library and the Association’s monthly organ, 
the ‘‘ Ceitified Accountants’ Journal.’ It is necessary in 
an atticle of this nature to deal at some length with this 
Society, because it makes provision for everything neces- 
saty 10 the aspiring woman accountant, 

Apart from this, however, the curriculum of its 
examinations is covered by the commercial course at the 
Leeds, Liverpool and Birmingham Universities, the 
Victoria University of Manchester and the London 
School of Economics (London University), all of which, 
except the last named, confer the degrees of Bachelor 
and Master of Commerce, on women equally with men, 
In Coventry a scheme is in operation for commercial 
scholarships for girls to enable them to proceed to the 
Birmingham University to take these degrees. Unfortu- 
nately I am informed that up to the present no woman 
has presented herself as a candidate for these degices, 
although they should be very valuable to women. A 
large number of men ate studying to acquire them, and 
many leading accountants hold the degree of M,Com, 
The London University (London School of Economics) 
gives the degree of B.Sc. or D.Sc, Economics, which are 
not so self-explanatory or commercially valuable as the 
piovincial degrees. This University, and the provincial 
ones as well, I belicve, hold evening classes foi the benefit 
of those engaged in piactical commerce during the day. 
A woman can thus study theory by night, and put il in 
practice in an office by day, All the universities men- 
tioned grant a Higher Conunercial Certificate, which is 
obtamable in a shorter period and at a lower cost than 
the commercial degrees. For the girl lacking means, but 
yet ambitious to qualify as an accountant, the London 
County Council’s Evening Commercial Centres offer the 
needed opportunity at a nominal fee, students being pre- 
pared to take the Accountancy Certificate of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, which has a considerable value in. 
business circles as representing a comparatively severe 
and searching test, Candidates for this examination can 
sit if provincial centres as well as in London. To a girl 
who must seek employment while studying for her 
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exams., and to whom a salary is as essential as the oppor- 
tunity for gaining practical experience, I would offer a 
valuable suggestion. Try to get in American business 
firms wherever possible, if you are really brainy and 
gifted. No nationality is so prompt to 1ecognise and 
appreciate inherent business ability as the American, but 
they have no tole:ation for the mediocre and incompetent. 
Germans, too, it 1s well known, lay great stress on com- 
mercial education, and it will be found that German 
business men set considerable store on, the possession by 
their employees of commercial certificates, and scientific 
training and methods. On ihe other hand, English firms 
seem to regard long service in a rut as being the highest 
criterion of capacity, though there are signs that this 
false ideal is giadually losing ground among them, 

I would recommend the gn1 who is studying in even- 
ing classes, but who cannot afford to obtain her expeit- 
ence as an articled pupil in an accountant’s office, to seek 
an appomtment either as general book-keeper, or m the 
accountant’s department of a good fitm, and as soon as 
she feels thoroughly au fait with the duties, to seek a 
fresh situation in a similar capacity, with a firm in an 
entirely different fine of business, repeating this process 
through the gieatest possible valiety of businesses for 
several years, and thus acquiring that varied experience 
uecessaiy to the successful accountant. At least one 
woman has worked her way up to a public practice in this 
manner, and what has been done by one woman can be 
done by another, but it will be obvious that this course is 
enly to be recommended in the case of a girl possessed 
of immense determination and force of character, self- 
ieliance and confidence in her own ability; qualities which 
go far to make up for lack of means. 

It is not every girl who will aspire to a public practice 
with all the responsibility it entails, but it should be 
borne in mind that the possession of certificates and 
membership of a recognised Society are equally valuable 
to those wishing to become accountants to public bodies, 
limited companies, or private trading firms. J’emale 
tradeis, companies and societies are multiplying all around 
us, and it is fast becoming a recognised axiom among 
them that their own sex should be employed in every 
possible capacity, 

I would not recommend public practice in this pro- 
fession to any girl unless she is in deadly earnest, pre- 
pared io think hard and work haid, and to make her 
business her pleasure, which is after all the secret of all 
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+ true success in every wall of life, and I fimly believe 

that such a one need set no limit to her ainbition. 

It is probable that it would be found easie to form 
a good connection with a comfortable and steadily in- 
creasing income im thiiving provincial towns, than m 
the great metropolis, where it is necessary to put forth 
much more stienuous endeavours in order to make one’s 
way. For the modein public accountant the way is made 
much easter by the posstbilities, till now undeveloped, of 
adveitising. The old "prejudices against this as bemg 
undignified and not im accoidance with professional 
etiquette, are rapidly being 1eplaced by more robust ideas. 
In these progiessive and go-ahead times one might 
almost say that advertisement is the soul of business. The 
public has been trained up to a pitch where it expects 
that it shall be brought into direct contact with the means 
by which it can satisfy all its needs and desires, and it is 
significant that many leading membeis of the T.ondon 
Stock Exchange, recognising this psychological fact, 
have recently decided to resign their membership 1ather 
than longer comply with the rule which prohibits them 
from advertising, while the accountants’ societies are 
engaged in a discussion of the same problem, with a view 
to modifying their 1estrictions on this point It is an 
indisputable fact that by judicious advertising; making an 
active, though dignified, appeal for business, it is possible 
to buil l up a sound connection in far less time and at far 
less expense than by the old-fashioned and unsatisfactory 
method of inertly waiting for recommendations from one 
client to another, Women have no fonger to face the 
great obstacles which had to be encountered by the women 
who forced their way into this profession, and they have 
the further satisfaction of feeling confident that those 
same pioneers are constantly working haid for, and safe~ 
guarding in every possible direction, the best interests 
of the women who elect to follow in their footsteps, 

When stating in public practice T think it is neces- 
sary to have sufficient capital to live on and to pay all 
expenses for the first year, say £100 to L150, after which 
one should be making a small income, but by scientific 
advertising a profit might be shewn in less time than this, 
though naturally much depends on individual conditions. 

Asa last word, I would exhort women to aim at being 
business women rather than an imitation of business men. 
It is,a foolish and fatal mistake for a woman in any way 
to sek to mould herself on the model of a man. We 
have nothing to fear by being ourselves, and having our 
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own views and habits of thought. There is just as much 
scope for the introduction of the woman’s point of view 
into the world of commerce and high finance, as anywhere 
else, and women will make but a poor show in the wider 
spheres now opening to them, if they only exhibit a cap. 
acily for thinking and acting on exactly the same lines as 
men, instead of emphasizing their own distinctive outlook 
and ideas. 
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BUSINESS. 
II, ARCHITECTURE, 
By R, Were Scnuttz. 


I proposr to put before you as shortly as possible: (1) 
What an architect ought to know; (2) The methods by 
which this knowledge can be acquited; (3) What an archi- 
tect’s practice involves; (4) In how far women whe have 
gone through the necessary training are likely to succeed 
under present day conditions; and t3) The facilities avail- 
able to women for study and training. 

I.—The calling of an architect is a very arduouseone 
Ilis work is, or ought to be, as personal as that of Sther 
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-artists, such as musicians, painters, sculptors, engravers, 
etc., but in addition to being an artist, to having a strong 
sense of design, composition, propoition, colour, etc., 
he ought to have a very considerable amount of scientific 
knowledge, and to understand the capabilities and limita- 
tions of the materials he has to deal with, to be somewhat 
of a geologist, chemist, botanist, engineer, etc., to be a 
capable man of business, something of a lawyer, tactful 
and resourceful, to have a capacity for the intelligent 
understanding of and dealing with figures and accounts, 
to be able to manage men and women both as clients and 
as workers under him, 

2.—To acquire a thorough knowledge of the various 
sides of his calling, an architect must begin his studies 
young, so that much of what he ought to know is 
absorbed gradually and more or less unconsciously. 

In Architecture as in many of the more skilled crafts, 

the old-fashioned method of apprenticeship is dying out 
and its place is being taken by special training in schools 
and colleges. Instead of being articled for a term of 
years to a qualified archilect, it is hecoming customary 
for those who wish to take up the calling of Architecture 
to attend special courses of study in technical schools and 
colleges, supplementing these afterwards by going for a 
short term to an architect’s office, so as to gain same 
acquaintance with the routine of the professional prac- 
tice of Architecture. 

Personally I consider that, of the two, the old system 
is the better one but not the best, and I now advise young 
men in the first place to go through a practical course of 
instruction in the building crafts under a competent 
builder so as to acquiie a knowledge of materials, con- 
struction and craftsmanship at first hand, preparatory to 
taking up other branches of the study. 

3 -—It is not generally known by the public how much 
and how varied is the labour and skill involved in the 
designing and carrying out of a piece of practical archi- 
tectural work, the initial difficulties, often considerable, 
in bringing the ideas of the client into line with the best 
and most econamical solution of the problem both as to 
cost and arrangement, the amount of thought and actual 
labour involved in working out the necessary plans and 
details of the design, the specifying of the materials and 
workmanship—the arranging the scheme so as to conform 
to logal building bye-laws, the obtaining of reasonable 
estimates, the negotiations with builders and tradesmen 
‘generally, the drawing up of contracts, the continued and 
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délailed superintendence of thé building during ils erec- . 
tion, the frequent worries and disputes with the builder 
and lus workmen, the adjustment and settlement | of 
accounts at completion, and last but not least, the carrying 
of the client along with him in sympathetic touch, allaying 
his impatience, and leading him to feel that he is gelling 
the best possible results and good value for the money 
spent. 
4.—Now, as to the chances of women succeeding in 
a definitely atchitectural career,’] see no insuperable 
obstacle against women who have gone through a 
thorough course of training becoming competent and 
capable atchitects just as they have become, say, capable 
and competent doctors, but I advise those to take up the 
work who are really determined to go through with it 
seriously, who understand all its difficulties, who have 
sound health and an infinite capacity for work, who are 
full of energy and who have friends and influence to en- 
able them to get practical architectural work out on their 
own account 

I should like here to say generally, that before 
women architects are likely to fe employed to any extent, 
they will have lo overcome many difficulties, allay many 
prejudices, and gain the confidence of that section of the 
public that dabbles in bricks and mortar, and I am afraid 
that they will find a good deal of prejudice in the ranks 
of the architectural profession itself, not only among 
piactismg architects, many of whom consider quite 
honestly that Architecture does not come within the legi- 
timate sphere of women’s work, but also amongst the rank 
and file of assistants who see the possibility of Jess em- 
ployment and reduced wages, for it is quite true that 
there is much of the routine of ¢n architect’s office that 
might be better done by women than men. 

Then, with regard to the practical superintendence of 
works, 1 will, 1 am afraid, be an uphill task to convince 
both client and builders, and their workmen, that women 
are as likely Lo be as competent as men to direct the 
practical delails of the construction of buildings, and I 
may also remark that the climbing about on the scaffold- 
ing of a building in course of erection, requires both a 
strong head and a cool nerve, : 

Tor many of the subsidiary occupations more or less 
connected with Architecture, an architectural training 
forms an almost necessary basis. Tven painters. and 
sctiptors find a knowledge of the historical and aftistic 
side of Architeclure of considerable benefit to them, 
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especially in connection with the decoration and ettbellish-- 
ment of public buildings ‘Such a training is also found 
to be of éonside:able value in connection with archxo- 
logical research, and with historical investigation, A 
basis of a certain section of architectural trainmp wil also 
te found useful for women who wish to qualify as In- 
spectois of Factories, Sanitary Inspectors, and the like, 

5.—With regard to the opportunities open to women 
for acquiring the necessary trainimg, there are two main 
courses open: (1) To enter an architect’s office as an 
articled pupil (which usually means paying a heavy 
premium), and I may say that many architects are quite 
willing to receive women as pupils, and indeed several 
have :lready done so. Two women articled many years 
ago to an eminent aichilect now deceased, and who 
shewed great talent for internal decorative work and had 
a good sense of colour, have had quite a successful career 
as decorators of houses, designers of interior panellings, 
chimney pieces, and patterns of textiles. More recentl 
two other women who were articled to an eminent archi- 
tect, went in for and passtd the very stiff examination 
of the Royal Institute of Biitish Architects, and were 
admitted members of that body. One of these ladies 
carried off in 1905, from amongst fouileen competitors 
the Silver Medal of the Institute for the best essay, the 
subject being “ The Development of Architectural Art 
from Structural Requirements and Nature of Materials,” 
a very practical subject. 

Another woman, also articled to a well-known archi- 
tect, applied for admission to the Schools of the Royal 
Academy, and her probationary work was, I am informed, 
the best ever sent in by a student. 

(2) The second method open to women is to attend 
the course of study available at various schools and 
colleges, for at most of the places where training is given 
in Aichitecture itself and in the arts and crafts relating 
to Architecture, women are admitted as students on the 
same conditions as men. | There is, however, one notable 
exception, the Architectural Association of London, a 
body consisting of a very large number of practising 
architects and their assistants and pupils, with premises 
at Tufton Sireet, Westminster, has so far declined to 
admit women either as members or as students (indeed, 
they have even declined to allow women from other 
Schools to draw in the most excellent museum of archi- 
tectuwal casts, attached to their premises). 

for nearly twenty years past, this Association has 
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devoied part of its attention to the training of young ° 
architects, at first by means of evening schools and lec- 
tures onty, but latterly it has also established a day school, 
and arranged a regular progressive curriculum with a full 
year's course of training. At the present time I am in- 
formed that its students number somewhere about 140, 
Youths go there direct from school, do two years’ work 
in the day school and two years in the evening school, 
and for the latter time they ire supposed also to work 
during the day, in practising architects’ offices. This 
School is producing very promising young men. Two 
years ago a woman applied for admission as a student 
but was declined. 

At the Royal Coltege of Ait, South Kensington, there 
is a School of Architecture open to women. They are 
also admitted as students at University College and 
King’s College. The latter, through its Women’s Branch 
in Kensington Square, is, as you know, taking up a strong 
position in connection with the training of women for 
definite careers, and Archilegture is one of the subjects 
in the curriculum. 

The schools of the Royal Academy of Arts are open 
to women both in Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 
In fact, in the first-named section, women I understand 
now form the majority of the students, and at a «recent 
election of students, I believe all the candidates admitted 
were women, chee win a great number of the prizes, 
Perhaps averaging half of the whole in the painting 
school, and at least on two occasions women carried 
off the Gold Medal and ‘Travelling Studentship in Paint- 
ing. I am not aware that at present there are any 
women sttdents in the School of Architecture. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out very clearly, 
that the profession of Architecture, like alt professions, is 
vety nutch over-stocked. At the present Lime there are 
large numbers ol trained young men in London alone, 
secking for engagements 1 architects’ offices, and ready 
to take whatever offers, at a bare subsistence wage. 

I Lave not dared to count up the number of architects 
whose names figure in the T.ondon Directory, but they 
run into columns, and one often wonders how half of 
them make a living. 

No woman, in my opinion, ought to take up Archi- 
tecture unless she can afford to go through the long and 
expensive training necessary, and unless she has rgason- 
able prospects of getting good employment, or ofebeing 
able to get together a practice of her own eventually. 
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Il. CONFECTIONERY AND SWEET-MAKING 
By Brarricce M. Manpers. 


Conrecrtonrry and sweet-making belongs to the class of 
small businesses in which women possessed of limited in- 
comes and of clever fingers, more nimble than brains, may 
find a means of livelihood. Small capital, shori training, 
few expenses, all conduce to make it an easy and profitable 
source of income to the women or girl of domestic in- 
stincts who is bound, either from choice or circumstances, 
to the home. 

The increase of dyspepsia (which is not entirely of 
trans-atlantic origin) has created a demand for home- 
made food, and in the light of recent revelations in the 
provision trade this demand is likely to increase rather 
than to diminish. The manufacture of home-made 
‘* goodies ” is simple, and can be confidently undertaken 
by all except Lhose singularly afflicted people whose fingers 
are popularly denominated “all thumbs.”’ The inherit- 
ance of all time makes the environment of pots and pans 
“a more natural one to the ordinary woman than the rattle 
and jar of the typewriter, and the siuffiness of the office. 

Be inning in a modest way with Lhe home circle and 
near friends a connection is fairly easily made, provided 
that cakes and sweets are fresh and daintily turned out, 
and by the aid of the new recipes printed daily and weekly 
in the ‘“ Woman’s Page” of the newspapers and 
Magazines and the inexpensive little books that appear 
from time to time, any professional cook can supply her 
customers with a variety of tempting fare. 

As in all other trades there is a right way and a 
wrong way of starting. Training is essential. The expert 
turn of the wrist, the quick, deft handling of implements, 
the accurate use of the thermometer are all necessaty in 
the operations of successful cookery and in the conse- 
quent building up of a remunerative trade. Every cake 
“ not quite good enough to send out ” reduces the profits 
on the day’s work. ! x 

The training covers a period of six to eight weeks, 
and this time is well spent when one considers that the 
beginner is thereby enabled to avoid all mistakes and 
* wrote ways of doing things ” that lie in wait for the 
unskilled. To know how to prevent cakes from turning 
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out‘ sad,” and sweets from not ‘ setting properly ” is 
well worth the few weeks spent in a training school. 

The fees for a full course in confectionery and sweet- 
making amount to about £12, and this small outlay is 
soon refunded in the subsequent saving of spoilt materials. 
A. cook’s outfit costs about £10, making a total of £22, 
and thus equipped the woman of common sense and 
steady industry can start work with a feeling of assurance 
that a means of living, if not a fortune, can be secured 
for herself, while a certain amount of her time and atten- 
tion will still be at the service of her home and family. 

There is a good opening for English tea-rooms in 
continental cities and pleasure resorts 

So far, no one has attempted to compete with the 
large fiims who cater for diabetic patients and others who 
are obliged to follow a special invalid diet. There is a 
fortune to be made by the woman who is successful in pre- 
paring food, according to a medical formula, which is at 
once palatable to the taste and within the reach of a 
limited purse. 





anette 


Length of ‘Trainin .. 6 weeks, 
Probable cost of ‘Training : 472 non-resident 
Probable initial salary . Variable, 
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BUSINESS. 
TV. DRESSMAKING. 
By Luan A Wrst. 


VWavine been for some few years in business as a dress- 
maker, I have come to the conclusion that if ladies wish 
lo become really firsi-rate practical dressmakers, they 
must beein in the same way as the ordinary workgirl— 
that is to say, they must go into the workroom and Jearn 
the way to do everything, from making a waistband to 
trimming an elaborate bodice, and these things are not 
learnt ina day E 

J do not helieve that any work can be really’ success- 
fully carried out unless it is thoroughly understoad, there- 
fore, if we are to Jook upon dressmaking as a profession 
for women, it must have the time given to it that 4 profes- 
sion requires, before it can rank as such, Max ladies 
have asked me to take them into my, workrooms and E 
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have occasionally done so, and found that they had started 
too late to be ever really what J call first-rate workers, 
since those who have passed theit first youth naturally 
find it yery trying to have to be taught the proper way to 
sew on hooks and eyes; indeed, I 1a:ely come acioss a 
successful practical dressmaker without finding out that 
she started in the workroom early in life 

T feel sure, however, that if a girl of sixteen shows a 
talent for woik, and q wish to get on, thete is a splendid 
opening for her if she is placed undet the direction of a 
good fitter who, finding he: intelligent, will be only too 
glad to get hei on to be really helpful, for there is not too 
much intelligence displayed in an ordinary workroom, and 
I often wonder how people can have so little observation 
when I notice the mistakes that occur in trimming a 
bodice 
Of course, a girl at fist eains nothing, but after six 
months she will be worth money, and in a year’s time 
should earn tos. a week After that a great deal depends 
on herself, and how she carries out the instiuctions she 
receives; if she becomes a real help to the fitter, the latter 
will work her on to be her second hand, with a salary of 
from 30s to £2 a week, and should she, in course of time, 
become herself a fitter, and have taste as well, any salary 
may be obtained by her, £5 a week being quite an ordinary 
wage for a competent wotk-woman of this kind. Many 
fitters in big houses get a great’ deal more, and 1 have 
therefore no hesitation in advising a girl to go in for the 
work thoroughly from the stait, and should she find that 
she has not the eye and taste required to become a filter, 
let her give up the work altogether, since to be a bodice 
hand all her days offers but a poor prospect. 

Now, looking at the profession from the point of view 
of the head of the establishment, who does no practical 
work but directs and designs, I feel sure ihat she also 
should go through the workroom to a limited extent, 
otherwise she will not be able to direct her assistants, and 
they, knowing that she has no real knowledge of her 
work, will be slack in Lheirs, and she will never know how 
imuch work should be turned out per week, or if the work 
is properly done. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to give my reasons for this 
opinion, Some few years ago I found it necessary to 
work, and I went into a regular workroom like ary 
ordirgry girl, and worked there for eighteen months. 
started with the idea of doing the fitting myself, but very 
soon realised I was too old to think of it, and that a fitter 
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was boin, not made. 1 therefore made up my mind to see 
as much of the practical work as possible, so as to be able 
to hold my own opinions should I ever have a difference 
with my fitters, and I have found my little knowledge 
most useful on many occasions, since fitters soon discover 
if you know what you are talking about, and respect you 
accordingly 

My advice, then, to those who only wish to manage 
an establishment is to go for eighteen months or two 
yeais into the workroom, and learn how it should be made 
to pay Then get some clever man to teach you a good 
system of stock-keeping, and also acquire some know- 
Jedge of book-keeping. I have found, by bitter experi- 
ence, that not understanding stock or book-keeping is a 
sure way of losing money when first starting in business, 
and both these subjects are quite easily learnt by any 
fairly intelligent woman, and ate all-important 

T should advise a qualified book-keeper being em- 
ployed from the very first, for a few hours a week only, 
until if becomes necessary to add a book-keceper and 
stock-keeper combined 1o the permanent staff. 

If any lady thinks that, because she is able to make 
her own dresses at home, she will be able to make them 
for other people, let her pause and consider that home 
dressmaking is a very different thing from professional 
dressmaking, and that, to make the game worth the 
candle, she must give time and real hard wok to acquit- 
ing the ait of dressing people—not merely clothing them. 








Length of Training One year, 
Probable cast of Trammng, sil. Apprenticeship non-resident. 

Probable initial salary, while an Improvei ++ 10f- weekly, 
General Assistant .  20f/- to qof- 
Fitter pof- to bo/- ,, 





BUSINESS. 
V. FLORISTS. 
By Evirn Wraster. 
“Ts it possible nowadays for a woman of education and 
refinement to make a living in the florist’s and floral- 


decorator’s business?”? This is a question I amevery 
constantly being asked, and one to which my invariable 
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. answer is ‘‘ Yes, decidedly, provided the woman in 
question is naturally talented in that diection, and 
possesses at the same time the necessary knowledge 
required to make her business a success.”’ 

The woman or girl—for, as in all other walks of life, 
to begin early is to have all the longer time in which to 
master the elements of the subject—who hopes to make 
a success of her undeiiaking must possess an artistic 
temperament combined with a stiong practical character 
and an unbounded fund of dogged perseverance. No 
business appears on the surface more fascinatingly casy 
and yet entails more unseen drudgery than floral work, 
and 11 is during the first few months of her training, while 
she is being taught the actual manual work of her pro- 
fession, thal a girl will need all the patience and persever- 
ance at her command, and will find whethe: or not she 
Possesses the necessary other qualifications that go to 
make a successful woman of business. 

The usual and only thorough way of gaining the 
requisite experience is for a girl to apprentice herself to 
some flotal decoiator of repute who takes pupils. Many 
florists do not, however, accept ladies as pupils, finding 
from expetience that ‘‘ improveis ” more teadily acquire 
the rudiments of their profession, and, being naturally 
acctistomed to manual work, do not (as many young ladies 
are ai first apt Lo do) make a fuss about peiforming the 
moie unpleasant parts of the work. 

The premium demanded for the course of instruction 
in floral work varies from £15 to £50 according to the 
eminence enjoyed by the florist in the business world and 
the nature of the instruction imparted. But it should be 
thoroughly realised that the more complete the training 
undergone, and the more extensive the knowledge both 
of floral work and of general business details required, 
the better chance the pupil possesses of obtaining a 
Iuctative post and of making a living in the future. In 
fact it may be 1egarded as ceitain that, without a 
thorough grounding in the 1udiments of her work, a girl 
stands no chance of successfully making her way in her 
profession. Ding her first year’s training the pupil 
must mot expect a salary, therefore it is obvious that she 
must possess a home or have sufficient means to support 
herself until she begins to earn money. At the end of a 
year a small salary is usual, which increases rapidly or 
not, entirely according to the capabilities and proficiency 
cated by the pupil in carrying out the details of her 
work. 
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To those girls who have a home within reach of their 
work and who wish ta learn a profession that will render 
them more or less independent, or who at the same time 
Possess some smali private means, the floral decorator’s 
profession has very many attractions. The work on the 
whole is pleasant and most congenial to those who are 
really fond of flowers and plants, and the class of woman 
engaged in the floral business is often superior to that 
met with in some other branches of svomen's work. Some 
florists, but only a very few, make a point of training and 
employing none but gentlewomen, and naturally vacancies 
for pupils in these houses do not often occur. 

It is, however, just these girls to whom it is uot an 
absolute necessity to earn a living who are most likely to 
fail when the hard work and long, or rather late, tiling 
hows in the height of the season come along. Necessity 
is a haid taskmaster, but the lessons taught in necessity’s 
school are just those which, once thoroughly mastered, 
fit the young woman for her struggle in the world. And 
in the floral business, as no doubt in many others, it is 
those who are obliged to work to support themselves who 
are most likely to rise in their profession and to possess 
eventually a flourishing business of their own. 

No woik is more thoroughly suitable for women 
than floral work, bui whoever goes into it must be in real 
earnest, be blessed with a good, sound constitution, and 
must not imagine that the floral decorator’s life is all a 
bed of roses! Otherwise she will prove only a nuisance 
. wi employer and a sad and bitter disappointment to 
herself. 




















Length of Traming . Apprenticeship, 1 or 2 years | 
Probable cost of Trang ... .  £t5 to £50 premium, non-resident. 
Probable initial salmy “after the : 
first year of apprenticeship £26 to £30, non-resident, 
BUSINESS. 
VI. HAIR-DRESSING. ” 


By A, CULLEN. 


CurtousLy enough, women have not taken haif so kindly 
as they ought to have done to hair-dressing as a 1feans 
of livelihood, although it opens out so many pleasing 
vistas. In a calling where their sex is evidently so much 
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‘at an advantage, they have permitted men to usup the 
plums of the profession, simply because they do not allow 
themselves the time which a proper tiaining entails A 
man woiks hard for seven years befo1e he consideis him- 
self proficient; as a rule women think they ae doing 
enough if they devote a couple of years to acquiring the 
essential knowledge which will have in it the making of 
a good livmg But knowledge is power in this, as in 
everything else, and it is the woman who leains her work 
from the beginning to the bitter end who makes a teal 
sticcess in it 
Those who are about to enter on the couse of train- 
ing will find that for the two years’ instruction they will 
be expected to pay a premium of from £15 to £30, £25 
being the usual sum. Tfood should be stipulated for 
during the course, and many houses give 5s. per week 
with a rise after the fist two years, or as soon as the pupil 
is efficient enough to earn it, The premium is a very 
good investment. Well-taught hair-dressers, married or 
single, possess the power of eaining a living which will 
last them thionghont their lives. They would be just 
as capable in middle age as in youth, and there are many 
unexploted fields of this woik which clever women ought 
to be able to develop For example, abroad it is quite a 
common thing for a hair-diesser to come evety day 
‘pour coiffer Madame.”’ There is a saying, and a true 
one, that if you be but “ bien coiffée ” and having a be- 
coming head-gear, the rest of the toilet may be left to 
itself. At all events, if a woman’s face charms, few look 
beyond, and women depend much on hair-dressing. 
Nothing takes from the smartness of the appearance so 
much as having the hair dowdily or untidily dressed. 
Face culture, massage, manicuring and kindred arts 
have come to be associated with hair-dressing, and a 
young woman whi learns these also has an added source 
of income. During the London season women have been 
sent out before the balls and Courts, not only io dress 
the hair, but to “ culiure ”’ the complexion. This is a 
beginning which might be greatly amplified. If women 
would devote their attention to the matter they would 
find that ere long it would become a regular employment 
_ to go out daily, dressing hair. Where a hundred persons 
used to keep lady’s maids fifty do not do so now, and 
self hair-dressing is not an arl in which the ordinary 
Engliggwoman excels. It has been said of us ihat we 
have the best food and the worst cooks in the world, and 
it Has also been a reproach levelled against our country 
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women that with beautiful tresses they dress their hair - 
less becomingly than other nations. Now that the 
majority live in flats where the servant accommodation is 
but small, the number of lady’s-maids will grow fewer and 
fewer, so that the need for good, capable women hair- 
dressers to fill their places will be on the increase, and the 
more extensive their knowledge the better chance they 
will have of making money. 

Hair-dressing offers an ever-increasing field of work 
for the better class of young women, and it does not 
make such a demand upon their strengih as standing 
behind counters all day long, as machine work, dress- 
making, millinery, or other callings open to them. 

Any one wishing to acquire proficiency in the work 
should enter a good firm, more especially one where there 
are women employed, and better still where there is a 
woman presiding who will take an active interest in the 
pupils, Everyone cannot make a first-class hand; hair- 
diessing is an art born, not made, a fact which shows 
itself even in self hair-diessing. While one woman, with 
sparse tresses, will tuin herself out admirably, another 
with abundant hair will never show off her charms to 
advantage. The pupils must learn the very ground-work 
of cutting, combing, brushing and manipulating the hair 
before they attempt the different styles of hair-dressing. 
They should know something of physiognomy and what 
will set off the several faces, and must acquire the art of 
adapting the modes of the moment, to certain well- 
established ules. Straight-cut features will stand smooth 
hair-dressing, while petite curved-lined traits, Greuze- 
like, demand curly waving tresses. All the several 
features have to be carefully studied, and here is another 
instance of knowledge heing an advantage. 

A light touch and gentle hand are the most desirable 4 
things to start with; then steady application. A know- 
ledge of wig-making, hair-work and the rest are all 
essential to absolute success in this calling, and the work 
is peculiarly appropriate to women. Some of it can be 
done at home, although not so profitably, and a’ good 
prospect is thts opened out to the hair-worker, for when 
mariied and tied to her home by her duties as wile and 
mother, she will still be able Lo make some money in 
leisure moments. 

Having spent £25 or so on training, a young woman 
must not think that she can at once acquire a large salary. 
She must: begin quielly, and pay will go on increasing. 
Some firms, as we have said, give their pupils, after they 
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shave acquired a certain amount of proficiency, say 5s. a 
week to start with; 15s. is the usual sum for an assistant, 
and 30s. to £2 are good wages. But the young women 
are fed on the premises, and in choosing a firm in which 
to leain, it is well to asceitain whether the food is good, 
since much of one’s comfoit and welfare depend on this. 
However, a good mid-day meal and tea are generally 
provided, 

If the student is ambitious, she will devote her study 
to the hygiene of the head and the medical aspect of the 
growth of the hair. That is what tells nowadays and 
biings in grist to the mill. Women are no longer content 
to accept whatever nostrums are advertised. They are 
anxious to have their hair in thoroughly good condition, 
to increase its growth and brightness, and to preserve it 
in a healthy state for years, and they will go to the hair- 
dresser who will best promote these desirable virtues 

The skilled coiffeur must understand the component 
parts of the dyes, the washes, resto1ers, ete , she recom- 
mends, and the needs of the heads to which they aie to 
be applied. It is teriible to think how many harmful in- 
gredients there are on the maiket. A customer will be 
guided entirely by a hair specialist who knows what she 
is talking about froma scientific and true basis. One thing 
Jeads to another. Thoroughness as much, if not more, 
than anything else, is the certain road to success in acquir- 
ing the business of hair-dressing. 

Most assistants in the hair-dressing trade sleep out. 
We cannot too strongly urge all women taking tp this 
pursuit to acquire business habits of punctuality and order, 
for without these their career will not Iead to fortune. 
They should obtain a knowledge of ihe market price of 
the several articles employed, and how best to buy as well 
as to sell, if they have any idea of starting business on 
their own account ultimately. 

Hair-dressing is a career which women have not 
accepted with half the eagerness they should have done. 
The fact that customers have sought the aid of the male 
hair-dresser out of doors, although employing women as 
lady’s maids at home, has been chiefly because the women 
who weye proficient and well trained were hard to find. 
There is now an ever-increasing demand for them, and 
among the leading hair specialists women take an honour- 
able place. It is a pursuit for which they are well Suited 
and in every way capable of following creditably. Our 
sex would, there is no doubt, far rather consult a woman 
as to their scanty tresses aud toilette necessaries than a 
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man, if they could only realise that she was really effi- 
cient. It isa calling in which new fields will ever be open- 
ing out and now is the tune for women to organise them- 
selves for the work and get together sufficient clients to 
enable them, for a reasonable sum, to form a scheme of 
daily visits by the year or month, thus securing a good 
income at their very doors. 

There is a great and decided change now going on 
in the styles of hair-dressing. We aie veering round 
towards the huge coiffures that were woin at the Court 
of Louis XVI, and those that found favour with Romney, 
Gainsboi ough and othe: artists of the Georgian period 
The woman who can from aitistic sources resuscitate these 
modes of long ago, has a, fortune before her Iair-dress- 
ing is an interesting and artistic study. We no longer, 
like sheep at a gap, all adopt one mode of having our hair 
dressed; we study what 1s individually becoming, and we - 
a a hair-dresser to discover for us a style that will suit 
us best. 

Those who have any talent for drawing will find it in 
many ways a great advantage in the profession, for the 
would-be feminine hair-dresser must be armed at all points 
if she would take first rank. If she decides to fill up the 
time between leaving school and getting married by pur- 
suing hair-dressing as a calling, she will see that the 
business sate out to her a pleasant career, a business 
from which, however, she could make much more if she 
weie to give it her whole attention. In this indeed, as in 
every other profession, there can be nothing but good 
derived from putting one’s whole heart and soul into it, 
irrespective of what the future may bring. 
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Length of ‘Training ? years. 
Probable cost of Training . £25 premum, non-resident, diner and 
tea meluded, 
Probable initial salary «  -1gf- a week with dinner and tea, 
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BUSINESS. 
VII. HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENCY? 
By Evia G. GRrunpy. 
Here is an ‘‘ open door,” which for a wonder will not 


lead a woman into a place already terribly over-crowded 
with those who, like herself, are trying to make a living. 
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Up to the present, it seems as if the profession of 
house and estate agent had been almost entirely over- 
fooked by women; I think I am right in saying ‘that at 
this moment there is only one lady estate agent in London; 
there are, il is true, a few who are nominal agents, but 
who really leave the technical and business part of the 
work to a man. . 

To be successful in this profession it 1s far better that 
a woman should thoroughly master its intricacies and 
keep the reins entirely in her own hands. 

Common sense cannot but convince any thoughtful 
person that this is the work pecuharly suited to women, 
Women, or the majotity of them, have the inherited 
‘home instinct ’’; they manage their houses and live in- 
doors moie than men, and can peiceive and enter into 
the details of all that goes to make a comfortable home in 
a way impossible to a man who has not devoted a long 
time to special training on the subject. eee 

There are, however, several important qualifications 
necessary besides the naitmal p1e-disposition. 

It is no use for any woman to take up this work un- 
less she has great business capacity and the power of 
organisation. She must also have good health, good 
temper, push, capability and tact. Tact in negotiating, 
tact in keeping the straying thoughts of women clients to 
the subject in hand, and tact to meet the numerous 
emeigencies which must arise in a profession dealing 
with so many varieties and classes of people. 

Besides these moral qualities a woman agent must 
learn what is meant by the sale of freehold and copyhold 
estates, houses and ground leases by private contract, and 
she must also understand the disposing of leases (other 
than ground leases) by assignment or otherwise, and 
know how to arrange in a business-like manner the letting 
and taking of funished or unfurnished houses in town or 
country. Therefore it is important that she should have 
sufficient knowledge of the law relating to houses, leases, 
agieements, etc., for her to negotiate matters satisfac- 
torily up to the point at which they pass into the hands of 
a solicitor. Very few women know, for instance, what a 
 copyhold ”? is, and such ignorance would land both 
themselves and their clients in the meshes of the law. 

Besides this legal knowledge, it is advisable for a 
woman to know something about valuations, for should 
a law action ever arise over the property which the agent 
has Yppraised she will have to show a just and reasonable 
cause for the amount at which she has valued the property, 
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The best and most thorough way of training for this 
profession is lo go as an articled pupil into the office of an 
estate agent. The premium required is from 100 guineas 
upwards, and the articles last three years. 

Many women cannot afford the time or the money 
for such a long course, and there is also gieat difficulty 
in getling taken as a pupil, for men agents somewhat 
resent the invasion by women of what has hitherto been 
their preserve. 

One way for a woman lo gain the necessary legal 
knowledge is to attend a course of law lectures at some 
institute like the Birkbeck, or still better, 10 go to a recog- 
nised law coach, who for £10 Ios. will teach her all the 
special legal knowledge she can possibly require. As a 
matter of fact, all the law she need know is to be found 
in Woodfall’s Landlord and Tenant, which is the recog- 
nised legal book of reference to be found in every estate 
agent’s ollice. 

A thorough knowledge of valuation only comes with 
practice, but the exercise of common sense and the careful 
study of Valuation tables (Inwood’s) will prevent the 
beginner from committing any glaring errors, 

Compiling registers of houses and properties is quite 
simple work, requiring no special training. 

In addition to this, the would-be woman agent 
should know something of building and decorating, and 
a good deal about furniture and effects. The last is im- 
portant, because she is thus able to take inventories her- 
self and assess the value of any damage done in furnished 
houses which she has let. 

There is, however, no examination to be passed or 
certificate to be gained before a woman can sel up as an 
agent; all she has to do is to go to Somersct House and 
pay £2 per attnum for a license. 

There are numerous openings for lady house and 
estate agents both in London and the provinces, but I 
should advise a woman (particularly if she has not much 
capital) to setile in a neighbourhood where she has 
friends who will use their influence on her behalf, and be 
likely to let her act as their agent. This will save the 
expense of a good deal of initial advertising. It is quite 
unnecessary to take large ot imposing looking preinises; 
the office might consist of two rooms, this economy help- 
ing to keep the current expenses low till the business 
was thoroughly established. Great care, however, should 
be taken to make the office (however small) look aftistic 
and dainty, so that it conveys to clients the immediate 
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-impression that here is a woman who knows what a 
really charming room is. 

There are many side branches to this profession, 
such as house decorating, house furnishing, packing and 
removing furniture, all of which can be undertaken by 
an enterprising woman and will be found both interesting 
and lucrative. 

A business-like woman starting as T have suggested 
would probably find that she has no need to touch her 
capital; her expenses would be small, and with friends to 
back her up she ought to begin to make a small income at 
once. 

T hope that this article may be the means of inducing 
some more women to take up this work as a career. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that this is not 
a profession for the incapable and somewhat feeble person 
with a vague knowledge of house decoration, based on 
the fact that she has read somewhere that brown paper 
is an esthetic wall-covering. I have pointed out that an 
expensive training may be dispensed with, but only in 
the case of the clever and capable woman bearing an 
inexhaustible supply of cammon sense and the motto 
“ Experientia docet.” 








Length of Training . Regulation p-riod of articles—3 years, 
Where obtainable .. .. In an ostate agent's office, 
Probable cost of Training ... Joo guineas upwards, non-resident, 
Probable initial salary a Variable, 

BUSINESS. 


VIII. HOUSE DECORATION. 
By A. C. Kercntiry. 


Havine been asked to wrile a few thoughts on the subject 
of house decorating as a business for women, I think 
that I cannot do better than take as my key-note Individ- 
ual capacity, for in those words lies the secret of ultimate 
success’ or failure in any business. 

To natural talent, an eye for colour and symmetry, 
power of arrangement and creation of pleasing effect, add 
the business training and the capital; and yet withont 
certait&other qualifications the novice may find difficulties 
which do not at first suggest themselves. It is a better 
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plan to look difficulties in the face and conquer them than, 
to iry and evade them. The difficulties, roughly classified, 
are threefold: 

Oneself, 

The customers, 

The people one employs. 

Oneself to start with. We have to work in all 
weathers whatever ow inclinations may be. As a matter 
of fact, this is good for us and improves health vastly; 
for example, a walk to and from-our business premises is 
rather an advantage than otherwise. Next—patience, 
gentleness, courtesy and alacrity must be always in 
attendance, Whatever the provocations and from whom- 
soever they arise, not a look or tone of impatience must 
be evident. Keen interest must be shown in the wants of 
every customer and no trouble spared to carry out their 
wishes as far as possible. It is not always easy to be 
bright and quick, especially at the end of a long and tiring 
day. 

‘i Before advising anyone to take up the work of a 
house decorator I should ask her what she intends to do 
with her knowledge when she has atlained proficiency to 
the extent of earning a salary. Is she preparea to work 
hard, to work earnestly, patiently, courteously? For all 
these essentials weigh heavily in the balance. This work 
is not play. If we expect people to trust us with their 
work, with their houses, with Lheir money, we must take 
up our task feeling its responsibility. It is no easy thing 
to be a middle-man, for such is the position, practically, 
of the woman decorator, 

The employer who wants a house done up expects 
his work done as well and efficiently as if undertaken by 
an old-established firm, He also, as a rule, wants the 
work cartied out as economically as possible; of course, 
this isiight. There should be no waste, no extravagance, 
no careless expenditure of other people’s money. On 
the other hand, the decorator has to know what quality 
of work will look best and last longest. Justice to the 
workpeople has to be considered, and it is necessary to 
know how long it takes to do cleaning, whitewashing, 
papering and painting. We have io keep the workpeople 
up to the mark so that no time is lost, and yet we have 
occasionally to explain to customers that a certain time is 
required for work if it is to wear well. Painting, for 
instance, requires al least a day for each coat to dry, and 
then has to be rubbed down carefully before the next 
paint can be applied. We have also to learn which paints 
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are the best to use. AH this fakes time to ledrn ag it 
also takes time to acquire the experience uecessaiy to 
speak with assurance as to the effect of certain combina- 
tions of colour, style of decoration, etc. ITlappy is the 
student who is able to get a thorough Uaining with an 
experienced teacher, for then many of the inistakes and 
disappointments caused by climbing the ladder alone will 
be avoided. 

I myself owe a debt of gratitude that I can never 
repay to the friends of perfect taste and knowledge, whose 
generous kindness and advice started me on my way. 

Our customers, be thei: orders small or great, have 
a right to feel that their work is woithy of our whole 
interest and attention, At busy times of the year prompti- 
tude im executing commissions is sometimes difficult; and 
yet with foresight, even this can as a rule be regulated. 
To be ready to carry out the ideas of those employers 
who know exactly what they want, and to make sugges- 
tions to others who are afraid of tiusting to their own 
taste; these are the two things in which we have to be 
prepared for action. And all the time we are Scaining 
new ideas and gaining knowledge of all soits from people 
we meet and things we see. . 

A wold as to the fellow workers who carry out our 
directions and meet our wants. Fiom those who do their 
work well we are always learning, and a trustworthy 
fdreman is as a right hand without whose help we should 
often be at a loss. Once more, consideration and civility 
are the golden keys that unlock most doors; almost 
invariably we find that workmen willingly respond to the 
desire on our part that our joint efforts shall please the 
people for whom we are working and shall do credit to 
ourselves. I have found that those British workmen 
with whom I have come in contact during the twelve 
years of my apprenticeship, if I may so call it, appreciate 
every mark of kindness towards them on the part of the 
owners of the houses where they work, and try their best 
to do their best. No one knows better than they that 
careless or inefficient carrying out of directions will bring 
blame on the head of whoever is superintending the order; 
and this is but just. If we fail we merit complaint, and 
by these things we learn to be more careful another time. 

Decorative work often leads to upholstery and fur- 
nishing, and for these it is eMac sufficient to have 
artistic tastes, or be “‘ devoted to old things.” The wear 
and quality of the various materials, as well as their com- 
parative value, take time to learn. Though the courtesy 
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and knowledge of the wholesale suppliers teach us a 
great deal, yet again, experience is most necessary to 
enable us to give really sound advice. 

The same thing about furniture—to know where best 
to get it, how to restore the old and choose the new, 
these things need time and instruction. 

If you have leisure hours read books, go to museums, 
attend good sales, and learn from everyoné who has made 
a special study of any bianch of art. Each day we realise 
more how much there is to learn and what mines of 
interest exist to be explored in every branch of the 
“ things of beauty.” 

I seem to have laid stress on sundry things that may, 
or may not be difficulties, according to temperament. And 
there are other qualifications on which I have not had 
time to touch, yet which are needed by every person who 
works fora living. But let me add that this special call- 
ing of house decorator is one full of change and interest, 
full of delight, though sometimes so dificult, and is well 
worth the struggle that it may at first entail, An aichi- 
tect once said to me that he considered thiee years neces- 
sary to train women to this work. Years ago I thought 
this opinion exaggerated; I now understand his reasorts, 
and agree. But again circumstances and characteristics 
differ, and I would not discouage any beginner by making 
her feel,that she can do nothing. here there is the il 
and the honest longing to do well, I believe the power 
comes, and within a few months a bright, willing woiker 
can become a very great help. 

In the future I believe there will be many more open- 
ings for women decorators and furnishers abroad, if not 
at home, since there will always be people who have not 
time to overlook everything for themselves, 

To get to know many of the employers is a very greal 
privilege, and we are often glad to feel that the real work 
becomes also a very great pleasure. 





Length of Training ws. I to 2 years, 
Probable cost of ‘Irainng . Premium {100 
Probable initial salary . £50 per annum, rising to £100, {£150 


and possibly more fa thorough expert 
cerned 





1X. LAUNDRY WORK. 


By E. B. Jayne. 
The Little Laundry, Willesden. 


Inizopucrion.—I have been asked to add a few remarks 
to the following paper read at the Annual Meeting of the 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, June 
r3th, 1901. During the eight years which have intervened 
T have passed from Manageress of one laundiy to Super- 
intendent of a group of laundries and from thence to 
Managing Director of the Little Laundries, Limited. I 
mention this as an encouragement to others who start 
with absolutely no private means. 

Ladies wishing to take up laundry work as a profes- 
sion may estimate their total expenses at about £25 euings 
the period of training. The training fee in nearly all goo 
laundries is ten guineas, and say four months’ board and. 
lodging and incidental expenses £15; after four months a 
pupil may be able to earn sufficient to pay living expenses. 
Of entices this figure (£25) may be 1educed in special 
cases; the premium charged may be reduced and board 
and lodging be found at a more reasonable sum in accord- 
ance with requirements. The pupil may also be capable 
of taking a post with some salary attached at the end of 
three months. Everything depends upon the capabilit 
of the pupil, but I consider £25 the least the average pupil 
should provide herself with. 

All pupils should remember that they occupy the 
position of apprentices in a laundry and that it is open to 
them to learn much or liltle, according to the use they 
make of their opportunities. The training fee is practic- 
ally a premium paid for the opportunity of studying the 
methods of the particular Jaundry to which they are 
apprenticed and of getting a thorough insight into its 
working, I would urge pupils to work earnestly through- 
out their period of training and not to consider it only 
necessary to learn how a thing is done. 

The more a pupil throws herself heart and soul into 
the work of the laundry where she is training, the more 
capable she must become and the more confidently the 
head of the laundry can recommend her for a_ salaried 
post. eA pupil who leaves the laundry where she has been 
trained with the assurance that her services will be missed, 
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can be confident of the benefits of her training and of her ’ 
capability for securing employment. It is impossible for 
a laundry manageress taking pupils Lo guarantee to find 
them salaried posts at the termination of training, but it 
is usual for every assistance to be given and it is seldom 
hard to find a post for a successful pupil. There ig still 
avery large demand for really capable laundry manager- 
esses and heads of departments, but the work is one 
requiring qualities which all do ugt possess and laundry- 
work must nol be looked upon as an ‘‘ open door ”’ to 
fortune for all. 

Before touching on the details of laundry-work and 
management, I should like to make a few remarks on 
women workers generally, based upon observations of 
pupils who have come to me for training. In my own 
mind I divide women workers into two classes: 

(t) Those who want something to do. 

(2) Those who mean to earn their own living, 

The first class are not sure what to take up, But think 
laundry-work sounds nice and would like to try it, having 
possibly already tried half-a-dozen other things, and 
abandoned them. 

Laundry-work is not suitable for those who are merely 
anxious to find some occupation. The hours are too long, 
tle absolute exclusion frem social life and home ties, 
which ihe constant application essential to the success of 
the business entails, makes life a burden to them and they 
soon give it up ® 

But for thase who are really in earnest, whose object 
is to earn their own living and who are solely dependent 
on their own resources, it is a lucrative and most inter- 
esting employment. An empty pockel conduces 10 self- 
reliance and self-reliance is one of the best aids to success 
in business of any kind. 

( consider myself very fortunate in having been com- 
pelled by circumstances to earn my own living from the 
age of 22. The chief difficulty with women is that they so 
often remain at home until thirty years of age or more 
and then are compelled to turn out and find themselves 
employment, and without a thorough training or previous 
experience in business life, what chance have they of 
success ? i 

If parents, who are not able to settle enough per- 
manently upon their daughlers when they come of age to 
enable them to live independently, would only insist, upon 
their learning some trade or profession suited t¢ their 
capacities, this great difficulty of finding suitable employ- 
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ment for middle-aged women anxious to work, but with 
no qualifications, would be done away with. 

T am confident that (here is any amount of work of 
‘all kinds open to women, but the crying need is system- 
atic traning. I am sure some of you are thinking—Oh 
yes, we know all about that, but thought laundry manage- 
ment could be learnt in three months! 

Yes, a smart pupil can learn most of the practical 
part of the woth in three months, but unless she is en- 
dowed at the start with considerable aptitude for business 
and has inborn organisation and tact, failure, as a mana- 
geress, is very probable. The longer her probationary 
experience ina subordinate capacity, the greater her 
certainty of success. 

In speaking of laundry-work for educated women, I 
am confining myself principally to laundry management. 
There are plenty of suitable subordinate posts as heads 
of departments for which educated women are fitted; but 
personally J do not honestly consider it is worth their while 
to take up laundry work unless they aspire 1o and are cap- 
able of eventual management, or of having a laundry of 
their own. 

The first steps of any work are of course the hardest, 
and the first year or two of a manageress’s -life are 
usually her most worrying. She has very little confidence 
in herself and consequently does not command it in other 
people, hence a general badgering, if I may use the term, 
on all sides. Workers scent a young hand and try to take 
liberties; owners or directors feel tineasy as to the cap- 
ability of their manageress to make the concern pay and 
worry her with trifling complaints and impracticable sug- 
gestions, The work goes wrong, customers complain or 
remove their linen, and the unfortunate manageress begins 
to wonder why she ever took up laundry work. But each 
difficulty, as she overcomes it, leaves her stronger and 
surer of herself, until one day she awakes to the fact that 
‘she can, and is, managing a laundry successfully, Each 

ear then finds her load lightened, and in all probability 
her post more lucrative. 

The less ambitious manageresses settle down, get 
their respective laundries into thorough working order 
with well-trained heads of departments to supervise and so 
leave themselves as little work and worry as possible. 
The ambitious ones perhaps go further afield, seek larger 
laundries, greater responsibility and higher salaries, and 
very fyobably end in owning a laundry of their own. 
Once a manageress has made herself a reputation for 
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the successful running of a laundry she need never be out 
of employment, but what every pupil will not recognise is 
how necessary that reputation is and how ‘hard the 
struggle must be at first to gain it. I have heard pupils 
say ‘well, if that woman can manage a laundry I am sure 
Ian,” but they do not grasp the fact that she has prob- 
ably risen from the ranks and worked her way up through 
practical experience, and that no advantages of education 
or position will, in any employer’s mind, outweigh pre- 
vious experience and success. t 

I hope you will not think me discouraging, but 1 ain 
anxious to impress upon those who are thinking of taking 
up laundry work that it is no royal road to fortune. They 
must be prepared for difficullies and worry and plenty of 
solid hard work, but with a strong encouragement in the 
fact that there is a good living wage to be earned during 
the struggle. The work is very interesting and far from 
monotonous, and when a manageress, like Kipling’s 
ship, has ‘‘ found herself,’ she need never fear to lack a 
billet. Laundiy work is superior to so many forms of 
women’s employment, in that it offers a genuine livelihood 
to any girl or woman of average intelligence who is will- 
ing to devote herself seriously to work, and the salary 
she can-~command depends almost entirely upon her 
business capability and experience. Business experience 
is an asset which increases in value as the yeais go on, 
and instead of finding herself depreciating in value after 
forty, as in so many professions, a successful laundry 
manageress finds her experience has a capilal value, even 
apart from her earning capacity, and may even hope to 
acquire an interest mm a laundry business, without perhaps 
the investment of much beyond her experience, coupled 
to a record of successful management. 

And now you will want me to tell you something 
about life in a laundry. I am often amused by my 
customers and others asking me “ what a manageress 
does in a laundry; I suppose you don’t have any washing 
or ironing to do?’’ Some of you will have been over a 
large steam laundry perhaps and may have an idea of ihe 
systems and organisation in vogue, but many, I feel sure, 
fail to grasp how the worker in a laundry of to-day is 
merely a small cog of a very large wheel. She docs not 
take any one piece of linen, go on with it and finish it, as 
in the times of the old-fashioned laundress; she merely 
takes it from a fellow worker who has put a touch to it, 
puts her own touch on it and passes it on to another) and 
thus the article travels from hand io hand until it reaches 
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the finisher. In the case of a shirt, for mstance, it might, 
’ and often does, pass through eighteen different persons’ 
hands from the time it enters the laundry until it is ready 
ta be taken home. Any faulty treatment on the part of 
one of those eighteen workers will affect the final result. 
The manageress’s duty is not to walk round merely and 
superintend the performance of each individual, her duty 
is to organise and arrange the work and workers so that 
the best possible result is obtained at the least possible 
cost. In a small laundry she will often be required to 
personally instruct a new hand in the use of a machine. 
Ina large laundry she will probably be able to afford com- 
petent fore-women who will take much of the details of 
the work off her shoulders A small laundry requires a 
thoroughly practical working manageress, capable of 
taking a hand in any depaitment. The manageress of a 
Jaige laundry snust be a good organiser as well, In many 
of the large laundries you will tind a manager or secre- 
tary who attends to all the out-door work, general 
organising and finance, and a manageress who looks after 
all the details of the work inside the laundry. I need 
hardly say that the greater the responsibility that rests on 
the manageress’s shoulders, the higher the rate of salary. 
And now I want to tell you something about the em- 
ployees a laundry manageress has to deal with. Thete is 
a very common and almosi universal idea that laundry 
workers are a particularly low class and very troublesome 
to deal with. In certain districts, and under certain condi- 
tions of management, you may perhaps find a rough lot 
of workers and hear evil reports of their conduct. The 
fault, 1 believe, does not lie with the workers, bul comes 
entirely through want of tact in dealing with them. My 
own opinion is that the majority of them are vastly 
superior to the usual run of factory hands, and in some 
departments, such as the packing and sorting, where a 
certain amount of mental work is required, you will find 
them equal, and in many cases superior, 1o the better 
class of shop assistants. In engaging workers I am never 
particular as to references beyond the fact of their being 
thoroughly competent to undertake the work for which I 
require them, and yet I can assure you that duting the 
whole, of the time that I have managed laundries, I have 
never had an insolent word from any worker, I have 
never heard a low expression or oath from man or woman. 
in my employ, and their loyal service and conscientious 
devogion has always been a great support and help to me. 
The enly trouble I ever have with my workers is through 
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petty jealousies and disputes amongst themselves, and 
here something of Solomon’s judicial capacity is necessary 
as these most frequently occur between two particularly 
capable women, neither of whom one wants to lose. They 
never resent stern treatment as long as you are perfectly 
fair and just, and the manageress with whom they can 
take a liberty wins neither their love nor respect. 

The chief difiiculty as regards workers lies in the 
searcity of really first-class hands. To be a best ironer, for 
instance, requires years of practices Out of every twenty 
ironers employed in a laundry you will sually find one or 
two who are really artists in their work. Some people 
have a notion that any woman can wash and iron and that 
she only wants looking after to make her do it in first-class 
style. It is as rational an idea as that any woman can 
cook! Apart from the training necessary to produce 
expert work, there must be certain individual characteris- 
tics, such as patience, perseverance and love of the work 
for its own sake, before a really high standard is attained. 
Jn examining ironers’ work, L can always trace the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the worker, and in training the 
youngsters ] find it interesting to waich progress and to 
try to cultivate in them the necessary qualities. The cry all 
over England is for expert workers, and if these could be 
found in sufficient numbers 1 am inclined to think owners 
and manageresses would welcome shorter hours. The 
actual ironing is, 1 fear, too hard work. physically, for 
those delicately brought up, and amongst a considerable 
section of the working classes there is a strong prejudice 
against laundry-work as being an inferior employment. 
Tam hopeful, however, that the tone of taundries is 
gradually improving, since they are being run on a larger 
scale, under betier condilions of sanitation and a more 
educated class of manageress, and when the above- 
mentioned prejudice has been swept away and the popular 
superstition that linen should only be changed on one 
particular day in the week hag died down, making it 
possible for all departments to commence and finish the 
week’s work together, the daily hours’could be shortened 
and under these conditions the labour difficulty may 
vanish and with it a laundry manageress’s chief anxiety. 

The usual working hours in a laundry are from 8 to 8 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, tnless very busy; 8 
to 9 or even 10 Thursdays and Vridays; Saturdays from 8 
a.m. until the work is finished, varying from dinner time 
during the slack season to 6 or 7 in the busy summerr 

For some years I have been experimenting in short- 
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vening the working hours of a laundiy and find that 
provided the workpeople are efficiently supervised, as 
much work can be got through in a to hour working day 
from 8 to 6 as in,a £2 hour working day from 8 to 8, It 
is a physical impossibility for women and girls to work 
regularly at full pressure for more than to hours, and J 
find even piece-workers earn no more in the longer than 
in the shorter day. T believe other members of the laundry 
world are beginning to realise this, and before long the 
more enlightened laundries will reduce their working 
hours, even if all are not compelled to do so under the 
forthcoming Tactory Act.* 

An hour for dinner and half-au-llour for tea are 
allowed off. Heads of departments have sometimes special 
privileges of an hour or so off one evening. or a whole 
Monday occasionally. All departments in a laundry do 
nol commence their week’s work together. The sorting 
of the soiled linen commences before the washing, the 
washing must be gome stages advanced before any ironing 
can be done, and so on; but the depariments which com- 
mence the first on Monday will finish the first on Satur- 
day, and vice versa, The maximum working hours allowed 
by the present Tactory Act are sixty per week, with an 
additional allowance fo1 overtime of two hours per day 
for thirty days only in a year, but the total number of 
hours with overtime in one week uitst not exceed sixty- 
six, To an outsider the hours sound long, but to those 
inside the laundry who know the week’s work must be got 
through and each journey or district of worl finished, 
packed and delivered at a slated time, the interest is so 
keen that the hours fly by, all too quickly. Some pupils 
find the long standing a [ittle trying at first, but, I have 
never known a pupil give the work up through ill-health 
and one or two who had previously tried‘ to train as 
nurses told me they found laundry work fess tiring. The 
health of the workers in a laundry is usually very ‘good. 
As regards the scale of wages, ironers are usually paid by 
piece and earn from 12s. to 25s. per weelx for fotur-and-a- 
half to five days’ work. The rest of the staff are paid 
weekly wages, in some ‘cases with bonus or commission 
added.. An assistant manageress, or a forewoman of iron- 
ing room who is responsible for the booking and examin- 
ing of the work earns 20s. to 35s. per week, and heads of 





* Since the above was written the Factory Act of 1907 has come into 
force, reducing the working hours of all laundries to 7 am. to 7 pm., 
or8 amfto 8 p.m., and making it compulsory for laundiies to close on 
Saturdays at 3 or 4 o'clock at latest. 
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calendering, packing departments, etc., 20s, Lo 30s. The 
scale of wages depends to a great extent upon the size: 
of the laundry and the class of work done, so that, while 
in a small laundry not requiring so much system and 
organisation, you may fiid the head packer, for instance, 
drawing only I5s. or 18s. per week, the head packer of a 
large laundry may draw 30s. or even more. This applies 
of course to all salaries, and ag there are plenty of open- 
ings in every kind of laundry the rate of remuneration to 
be commanded will depend chiefly upon the competency 
of the individual. Manageresses’ salaries vary from £2 
a week to £4 or even £5, usually with commission on 
profits added. 

i Some of you may be interested in the question of 
ladies starting Jaundries of their own and may like a few 
suggestions on that point. My first advice is, do not 
start a Jaundry for yourself until you have bought your 
own experience by managing one for someone else! It 
is not quite so casy as it looks! It is, possible for an 
expert who thoroughly mmderstands the business aud how 
to purchase and lay ot her plant economically, to start a 
medium-sized steam laundry on £700 to £1,000 capital, 
but she would have to rent a building to do it on this 
figure. A nicely fitted hand laundry could be started with 
a capital of £250 to £500, bit the difficulty in obtaining 
a sufficiency of skilled hand labour limits the prospects of 
success unless one is prepared to work on a very small 
scale and do a great deal of manual work oneself. 





Length of ‘Training . 6 months pupil, 6 months improver. 

Probable cast af Training . Ten guineas, premium 

Probable initial salary.. +. 40f- to 20/- a week up to end of ist 
year, 

Probable salary,after ist year 25/- to 35]- weekly. 


ec 7 and year .. £2 to £4 weekly. 
f 





X. MILLINERY. 


By Luaan Crapiam (Dotty Varpen), 


Kerrine a hat-shop has recently come to be considered 
quite a fashionable amusement. Ladies of undoubted 
rank have been known to start in business for themgélves, 
and wonderful stories are told of the fortunes they are 
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popularly supposed to have made, apparently with no 
previous knowledge to guide them, and with very little 
effort on their part. 

Perhaps, if one happens to be a sufficiently great 
lady, it may be possible to make a considerable sum of 
money in this way without much trouble, but to the 
ordinary mortal there is no royal road to success in 
millinery. Things have perhaps been made a little easier 
socially by the fact that one may make and sell hats and 
yet retain one’s position as a gentlewoman, but now that 
nearly everyone has a friend who ‘‘makes hats” the lady 
milliner has ceased to be a novelty, and competition is 
fast and furious. 

A great many girls have come to me with enquiries 
as to how to start in business for themselves, and I fear 
in many cases they have found me somewhat discouraging. 
The preconceived ideas of the ‘‘ amateur ”’ are unfortun- 
ately almost invariably wrong. If a girl has deft fingers 
and can trim her own hats and those of her friends and 
relations quickly and tastefully, it is most natural that 
she herself and those same friends and relations should 
think her a horn milliner, with nothing to do but to secure 
wider scope for her talents in order to make a fortune 
rapidly, As a matter of fact, the qualities which are of 
the utmost importance for success in millinery (and this 
applies equally to many other businesses), are not ‘‘execu- 
tive’ at all. Paradoxical though it may sound, a woman 
might be a most successful and capable milliner without 
necessarily being able with her own hands either to make 
or trim hats. On the other hand, given the necessary 
business qualifications, deft fingers and a power of 
execution are always a valuable additional asset. 

‘The necessary qualities: a certain business capacity 
including accuracy and foresight; accuracy in detail, fore- 
sight in planning, arranging, buying, etc.; an eye for, 
colour and form; plenty of tact, pluck, and resolution, and 
above all a power of really hard work, for, in the early 
stages of her career at all events, a girl must face the nec- 
essity for steady grind. 

Before everything else she must have experience, and 
to gain experience she must make up her mind to work up 
frorr-the bottom of the ladder. : 

Given a girl with these qualifications, there is no 
reasou why millinery should not provide a most pleasant 
and profitable occupation. 

Tier first step should be to apprentice herself to a 
good fhilliner, There would be a premium to pay, vary- 
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ing from between fifteen to thirty guineas, for a period of + 
from six to nine months. [ar an educated intelligent | 
girl, ready to take advantage of every opportunity, this 
‘should be long cnough, though an ordinary work-girl 
usually requiies to serve an apprenticeship of about 
twelve or eighteen months, 

The hours would be from ten to four. 

lt is very important that the apprentice should see at 
-least a part of both the summer and winter work, as they 
differ a good deal. : 

After she hay finished the time of her apprenticeship 
she should remain in the shop, earning about tos, to 15s. 
aweek and should po on in this way, gradually increas- 
ing her salary, until she has been at least two years at 
work, 

By that time she will begin to feel a real knowledge 
of the work, and she will have discovered in what direc- 
tion het own strengti ‘lies, She may find, perhaps, that 
she has a gift for organisation and. generally thinking 
ont and directing work for a number of subordinates IF 
this be so, and she has some capital available, she could 
begin to think about starting for herself. A girl should, 
however, be seriously warned nol to take this step «antil 
she has really mastered all the details of her work, for a 
premature start often means dismal failure. 

On the other hand, a girl may find she is particularly 
successful in the executive part of her work. te this case 
she should try for a post as head-inilliner. [1 is compar- 
atively easy for a properly trained milliner to obtain em- 
ployment.” Head-millineis are paid 308. to 70». a week, 
they have the management of a ceriain number of work- 
girls, and they do all the trimming and finishing. 

Showroom work and selling are entirely different 
branches of the business, and necessilate a special appren- 
tceship of about three months in order to acquire a 
thorough working knowledge of them, 

A showroom assistant is paid from about Ios, to 30s. 

a week, or more when the whole of the sales are under her 
control. 
‘ Other branches of the work needing specialisation are 
book-keeping and stock-kecping, but unless a girl had a 
very marked taste in this direction I should not adviseher 
attempting il, since outside assistance in both these lines 
is easily procured, and indeed in any business J should 
strongly recommend a qualified book-keeper béing em- 
ployed, if even for only a few hours weekly, Bl 

On the whole,‘miflinery as a business for women has 
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many definite advantages. It affords scope for a large 
variety of talent. It is less fatiguing and involves less 
strain than many other callings, notably dressmaking. Ut 
is obvious, for instance, that if anything goes wiong with 
a hat it is a far Jess serious matter Lo rectify, 01 even to 
make a new one, than is the case with a dress. Also the 
exectitive part of the work is lighter and can be done 
sitting, whereas both cutting and fitting necessitate much 
standing, ‘ 

From the wage-earning point of view it compares 
well with other professions for women. A girl of average 
education with good abilities should find herself eaining 
from tos, to 308, weekly after six months’ training. From 
this time on the position is in her own hands. Even with- 
out capital, the really clever and capable woman can 
always command a good salary, and if she has money and 
can start a business, the methods of expansion and oppor- 
tunities for success are very numerous. 





Length of Trainin, . 6 months ; 
Probable cost of Training 15 guineas, non-resident, 
Probable initial salary — . 10]- weekly. 








XII. TAILORING. 
By Dora G, Vunanies. 


In these twentieth century days there is scarcely a de- 
partment of men’s work that has not heen invaded by 
women, with more or less success. 11 seems curious 
that, ina branch of work so essentially womanly as ladies’ 
tailoring, the prejudice in favour of having such worl 
done by men should die so haid. There is no doubt that 
this is in some part due to the difficulties which, until 
comparatively recently, heset a woman who was desirous 
of obtaining thorough training in tailoring. Such diffi- 
culties are now things of the past, and in these days the 
necessary training is quite easily found and I feel sure 
that this branch of work is one which would offer a usefil 
and profitable field of labour to women. It is an employ- 
ment gequirjng extreme neatness and accuracy, not at all 
uncommon qualities in a woman, and appeals very often 
to those who are not by any means fascinated by thé 
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fussy and elaborate work which is required in dresstnak- 
ing. Tailoring is fast becoming an essential part of the 
professional dressmaker’s business, and girls who have 
been trained by me in dressmaking have invariably told 
me afterwards that any knowledge of tailoring they pos- 
sessed made them of infinitely more value to their em- 
ployers, and frequently led to a rise in salary. 

Everyone in these days wants “‘ a little coat ’’ rather 
than a bodice, as an accompaniment to a skirt, and the 
lack of tailoring knowledge on the part of most dress- 
makers is responsible for the clumsy and ill-fitting coatees 
we see around us every day. J feel sure that a woman 
who had thoroughly learnt the ait of ladies’ tailoring 
would very quickly get together a good business in many 
of our smaller provincial towns where it is practically im- 
possible at the present time to get tailoring done at all. 
To many people tailoring has the charm of an excursion 
into hitherto untrodden paths, and in these days this is 
hardly ever the case with dressmaking. If only taken up 
for one’s own use much expense may be saved by learn- 
ing to do one’s own tailoring, an art that never is and 
never can be cheap, as those who go through the train- 
ing for it will soon realise. 





leneth of Training ... One year, 
Probable cost of Training £25, non resident, 
Probable initial salary . .» 30/- to 4oj/- a week, 








XIU, TEA-ROOM MANAGEMENT. 


By Gerrrupr Limp. 

In choosing a suitable place for a tea-room, it is wise to 
bear-in mind two things: position, and the number of 
residents and visilors who may be customers, Even if an 
extra outlay of capital is required, I am convinced that 
it is well spent on a good position, The old adage; “Out 
of sight, out of mind,”’ is especially applicable to a tea- 
shop. Then il is “‘ the number that pays,” and it is best 
to choose a place favoured by tourists as well as residents, 
‘and if it is a place by the sea where boats call, se much 
‘the better. * 

To open a tea-shop without previous experience and 
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training will in all probability spell failure, for to be able 
to make tea charmingly in one’s own drawing-room does 
not necessarily mean that one has all the many gifts nec- 
essary for success in business. Embryo pupils write to 
me—‘ I am considered attractive socially.”  ‘‘ I have 
made cakes at home for years.” ‘‘I have good taste, 
with a correct eye for form and colour,’ and probably 
when the sdcially attractive pupil enters she has no idea 
that flower glasses requlre to be washed, that coffee must 
be ground, that chairs and tables must be polished, and, 
for the girl who has made cakes at home, she has yet to 
Jearn that cake making as a business is a very different 
matter. ‘ 

Then how many girls who think they can 1un a tea- 
shop can keep the simplest accounts correctly? 

Some people cannot quite understand how a lady can 
take up waiting in a tea-shop. Doubtless there are many 
disagreeables, but gentlefolk always seem to understand 
by intuition when a girl is well born and will treat her 
accordingly. I find that the better born a girl is the more 
tact she has with people and the less inclined she is to 
take offence at imaginary insults; neither does she give 
people the impression that it is quite a favour to wait upon 
them, as the would-be lady does. 

Here is a rather good little story sent to me by a 
former pupil who is exceedingly well connected, and who 
now has a tea-shop in partneiship with a friend. 

‘Two girls ordered their tea and said to me: 

““* We hear_ these rooms have been opened by two 
ladies, is it true?’ ‘ 

“* By myself and a friend,’ I said. 

* Oh}? said they, ‘ One never can believe what one 
nears,’ ”? 

Early hours are essential. We begin work at 7 a.m,, 
n order to get most of the cooking done before the kit- 
shen is required for the preparation of the trays, I would 
idvise the making of afl cakes and bread on the premises, 
‘or people are delighted to get really good cakes and 
iome-made bread and rolls, and will come over and over 
gain for them alone and will tell their friends. 

T think it best to begin on a small scale at firsi, to 
‘urnish simply but artistically, to buy only the barest 
lecessaries and to add more as profils increase, to supply 
‘ood of the best quality and to have all china, glass, plate, 
sutlerye etc., kept perfectly clean. 

Two of my pupils have gone as far afield as Paris, 
out the difficulties of a foreign tea-room are far greater 
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than at home, and tmless the circumstances are excep- 
tional it is better to make a start in Great Britain. 

A servant is better for the rough work than a char- 
wonlan, as she is always at hand and more under control 
and a non-csident servant is easy to obtain. 

Experience in catering is essential, and it is neces- 
sary to watch carefully that there be no waste since that 
would soon absorb a large amount of the profits. + 

One of the difficulties in a tea-room is that a large 
party may come in uneapectedly, and in cases of emer- 
gency it is a good plan to have a store of preserved meat 
to fall back upon, since for a large party ihe staff is want- 
ed for the preparation of tea, and there is no one to spare 
to send out for extra supplies Everything should be in 
readiness as far as possible beforehand—bulter pats made, 
coffee ground, tea weighed, sandwiches and bread and 
butter cut, cream jugs filled, etc. 

Provided a tea-room is well managed, and is in a 
good position where there are plenty of possible cus- 
tomers, it is one of the best investments of the day, The 
work vaiies according to the time of year, at one time 
being easy, but during the season constant and rather 
trying on account of the heat. But whatever branch of 
women’s work is undertaken for a livelihood there will 
be some drawbacks, and any work that is to be a success 
must be entered into with all one’s heart and soul, and 
must in consequence be ‘ hard work,” 

A sea-side tea-room has many chaims, and dt is won- 
derful what a marked improvement a few months by the 
sea, combined with healthy and interesting work, will 
often make inf a previously delicate girl. 

It is dificult to state the amount of capital necessary, 
as one person will make £100 do when another, who has 
nol Jearned the value of money, will require £200. Much 
also depends on rent, rates, etc., but a small tca-room 
would require from £150 to £200 for furnishing and 
working expenses. 














Length of Training, according to former 
experience of pupil te «. 3 to 12 months. 
Probable cost of ‘Training oa +. 2 fo 8 guineas, nGBrendent 
Board and rooms may be obtained from 15/- per weelf" 
Probable initial salary a « About £1 per week, 
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XIV. UPHOLSTERY. 
By A. Dranr.- 


One looks around nowadayszand sees women employed 
in nearly every business ae’ profession, businesses and 
professions, for the gieater part, overcrowded with eager 
aspirants for work, others offering fair chances of suc- 
cess, and again, others so unremunerative and laborious 
that it is a wonder that there are applicants for the vacant 
posts in them, Of the first and last it is not my intention 
to write, since I consider that upholstery as a “ means of 
employment for women ”’ should be placed in the second 
section. 

To do well, the woman who enters on this branch of 
labour must equip herself with the necessary qualifica- 
tions and not take it up in a haphazard way, with the idea 
that all is so simple and straightforward that training is 
unnecessary; this method might’ have answered in days 
gone by, but now that the appearance of one’s home 
secures almost as much attention as one’s personal appear- 
ance,—and in some instances more,—it simply means 
failure and disappointment. 

Whilst writing this article I am thinking of two classes 
of women anxious for success—the girls just entering the 
battlefield of labour who can make their own selection as 
to special work, and the middle-aged, who were educated 
in days when specialising for certain careers was not, as it 
now is, a recognised thing to do, and who, now that 
reduced circtunstances perhaps necessitate their seeking 
employment, find the age limit a barrier against many an 
occupation which they would like to take up. ell, 
especially to the latter does upholstery open a door, but 
if those who wish to enter want also to remain, they must 
make the necessary preparations, ‘ 

First and foremost, a woman must be a neat and care- 
ful seamstress, since needlework enters largely into this 
employment. She must at the same time work with her 
braiis~as well as her fingers, for if intelligence is not 
brought to bear upon the subject many complications 
will arise, followed in some cases by disastrous results. 
Loose covers form one of the principal items of an uphol- 
steress‘@ woik; these appear to be very simple things to 
make, Wut appearances are often deceptive, as in this in- 
stance, and unless great care is taken in fitting and fixing 
a 
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the various parts together the result will be hopeless, 
although, let me add by way of encouragement, this 
branch is well worth careful attention since chair covers 
are poverty needed and provide the most remunerative 
work, 

An artistic sense is necessary: this is obvious when 
one considers how often a worker is called upon to exer- 
cise her own taste and make suggestions as to the effects 
of colour-blending and decorative schemes; she should 
also be able to utilise odds and’ ends which, to the un- 
initiated, seem too trifling to notice, but which can often 
be brought into use with decidedly good effect. 

To keep herself aw courant with the ever-changing 
fashions she should pay frequent visits to the leading 
decorative firms and take in some good journal dealing 
with this branch of the work. 

Carpets and felting require constant renovation; per- 
haps to many this task seems very uninviting and I sup- 
pose it is not fancy work, but it has to be done, and must 
be taken in the day’s work. 

A general knowledge of drapery is an important item, 
for though an upholstress may not be expected to under- 
take very elaborate draperies, she should be capable of 
arranging mantel hangings, cosy corners and such things, 
and should she wish to specialise in this subject it would 
be well for her to get her ideas from Continental models, 
since the art of drapery abroad is carried to a higher 
pitch of perfection than in England. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of France and Holland; in the latter country I 
believe the bedroom hangings are most elaborate. Ii is 
well to bear in mind that, although drapery is at the 
present time somewhat at a discount, the wheel of fashion 
is sure to Lurn sooner or later, and ihe wise woman will 
be prepared for the change. . 

An upholstress must be able to wield a hammer and 
various other tools, to re-seat simple chairs, fix tight 
covers on them and button them down, etc, I should not 
advise her to undertake chairs and sofas in their first 
stages, that is, to start oft them from the framework, for 
this is essentially a man’s work requiring great strength 
of wrist ; there is no reason, however, why a waman 
should not re-stuff chairs and if need arises replace broken 
springs with new ones. i 

These are some of the requirements necessary for this 
kind of work; plainly speaking, an upholstress should be 
a good all-round worker, expert and neat with hemlingers, 
quick with her brain, artistic enough to perceive pleas- 
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ing effects, and handy with hammer and nail-lifter; pos- 

* sessed of these gifts she is prepared to enter the arena of ° 
competition and contest for the many opportunities that 
upholstery offers to women. 

OF course, it takes some little time to form a connec- 
tion, but when once a worker has secured a small clien- 
tele, to whom she has given proof that she performs her 
part in a satisfactory manner, she will soon find her busi- 
ness increasing through recommendation, since there is a 
constant demand for ,upholstresses, especially in the 
Spring and Autumn. 

As to the question of payment—I advise women to 
stand out for a fair wage; men are well paid in this de- 
partment, and if women are capable of the same work 
they ought to receive adequate remuneration; if only, as 
a tniled body, they would set a fair valuation on their 
services and refuse under-payment, they would not be 
expected and asked to work’on the cheap, as is so often 
the case now. ' 

A final word as to training; this need not offer any 
difficulty: a girl can either take private lessons, this being 
the more expensive way of training, or she can join one 
of the many institutes or polytechnics which now include 
upholstery in their curriculum; if time is an object she 
should adopt the former course as class lessons are nattr- 
ally slow, taking place as they do usually once a week. 
However everyone must, or should be the best judge of 
her own circumstances, and of the conditions under which 
she must act, so that advice in this respect is superfluous. 








Length of Triining.—-Ons year's lessons in a Technical Institute, or 12 
to 18 private lessons, = 

Probable cost of Training.—Iees in Technical Institute about 5/- ‘per 
session ; private lessons from 3/6 to 5/- per lesson, 

Probable initial salary—15/- per week in business house, 3/6 per day in 
private houses, or charges according to work done, 
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WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 
Turir Prospects anp TRAINING. 
By Mrs. Marcarer Herriann. 


With acknowledgments to the Editor of The Queen 
newspaper, 


A Country Clergyman lately visited the City for the 
first time after many years, THe returned exclaiming, “IT 
could scarcely helieve it was the City; the streets were 
full of women!” Those of us who have known London 
intimately dimming the past five-and-twenty years may not 
feel the change with so much suddenness and violence as 
this less frequent visitor; yet, if we look back Lo the con- 
ditions as they were at the beginning of that period and 
contrast them with the state of things now, we cannot 
but be conscious that a very considerable extension of the 
employment of women in business has taken place, and is 
manifestly still in progress. 

Of intention I have headed this article ‘‘ Women in 
Business ” rather than ‘“‘ Women in Commerce.” Busi- 
ness often includes commerce, but it is also often indep- 
endent of it, and in my belief educated women, although 
they will find careers for themselves in commerce, will 
also be attracted towards openings for the use of trained 
abilities in business that is independent of commerce, By 
this I mean the transaction of affairs—often extremely 
important affairs—which are not being conducted for 
money profit, but for some other object. 

Let us, however, take a general look at the face of 
this subject—a face which has changed so much not only 
within the last five-and-twenty, but within the last five 
years, as to be scarcely recognisably the same. Looking 
back no further than the said five years, we may recall 
how much public complaint was made thal the majority 
of girls offering themselves for business posts were ill- 
educated, ill-trained, and possessed of the very minimum 
of knowledge concerning human beings and the world of 
affairs. I do not say that that complaint may not still be 
heard and justified. There are still crowds of girls offer- 
ing themselves for employment as clerks, cashiers, and 
the like who, from lack of mental power and mental 
training, will never be worth more than the low wage that 
youthful beginners receive, and who would have déne far 
more wisely to have entered good domestic service, in 
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“which capacities of their type would have developed to 
more effect than in an office. Yet, making this admission 
freely, I still would draw attention to the fact that there is 
an unquestionable improvement in the calibre of the girls 
who are going into business. We grumble much as a 
nation about our elementary education, but none the less 
that elementary education is a much better and a more 
complete one now than in the past. However weak and 
unsatisfactory it may be on the manual side, it is a very 
fair general education for the young person of either sex 
who is to occupy a subordinate place in an office or in the 
counting house of a shop. It produces young people who 
spell and write fairly, speak the language passably (if with 
a meagre vocabulary and somewhat mean pronunciation), 
are rapid and often surprisingly accurate arithmeticians, 
observant readers of the newspaper, and quick-witted 
students of their fellow-creatures. 

These young people are not only starting with, for 
their purpose, a much better primary education than 
formerly, but they are likewise—and this, I should say, 
within the last ten years—getting a much fuller and more 
complete special training for business. There is now 
much better and fuller provision made for the needs of 
young people, and especially of girls, who require to be 
trained for the proper transaction of business. The very 
competition that there has been among those who would 
enter business life has served to create certain tests of 
efficiency, The employer began by demanding fixed 
minima of speed in shorthand and typewriting. These 
were supplied by many candidates. Then he made a 
knowledge of French or of German a condition. He went 
on to exact a knowledge of book-keeping and of office 
routine. But since it was impossible for him personally 
to examine candidates in all the subjects he demanded, 
other authorities have stepped in to teach and to examine. 
There are now several schools and polytechnics in London 
and others in the large towns of the kingdom that prepare 
girls excellently for most of the work of a business nature 
whether in office, hotel, shop, or institution, which they 
are likely to be expected to do. Tests of competence 
arenew sufficiently complete, and one of the examining 
bodies that has done most to bring pupils up to_a high 
standard of commercial proficiency is the London 
Chamber of Commerce, which grants junior and senior 
commercial education certificates and teachers’ diplomas 
to thosé candidates who can reach the levels of knowledge 
which the examiners have fixed for these respective 
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guarantees of competence No one, I may add, obtains 
even the junior certificate without having passed an 
examination in English essay writing, handwriting, 
arithmetic, one modern language, commercial 
geography, commercial history, and the elements 
of political economy, and two moie subjects which 
the pupil selects from a given list I am told that 
the majority of women who lake the Chamber’s certificates 
obtain places in commercial houses as shorthand-typists, 
book-keepers, and clerks, at salaries which range from 
158. for juniors to 35s. and 40s. for seniors. As there are 
employment registi1es in connection both with the London. 
Chamber of Commerce and with the chief schools for 
commercial training, as well as the registries for clerks 
and secretaries which form some of the main departments 
of work at the employment bureaux for educated women, 
it is clear that much is being done to promote the entry 
of women into business, And, indeed, it is quite certain 
that women are entering in large number, and not with- 
out good result. 

here will always be complaints, often justifiable, of 
the ineptitude or ignorance of clerks, yet I think that if 
any observer looks dispassionately at the kind of girl 
clerk who is sent out nowadays from a good fegining 
school or typewriting office, notices the quickness with 
which she takes down shorthand notes and types them out, 
the prompt, purposeful way in which she makes copies, 
puts up circulars, and so forth, and then contrasts the cap- 
able, disciplined girl with the lady-like and infinitely 
slower woman who would with difficulty have been found 
for such work twenty years ago, the fair-minded judge 
will declare that the modern secretary is incomparably 
superior to her predecessor. She is better trained alto- 
gether for everything.in the nature of business that she 
may have to perform in the course of her life. I do not 
say that she is as yet sufficiently well educated, or that 
she is paid enough for what she already knows. 

To take the last point first: In the hiring of human 
labour where it is plentiful, there is always the tendency 
to bring down wages to the level of the person who asks 
Jeast. That person in the replete market of business girls 
is the girl who lives partly at her parents’ expense. If 
the girl chooses to offer all her working time for leas 
money than it would cost her to live, the employer is 
seldom sufficiently handsome in his ideas to insist On giv- 
ing her more, On the contrary, he will ask that another 
girl, who is wholly dependent on her own labour, showld 
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*Hkewise sell her time and skill at less than full price. 1 
must not dwell further on this matter, but it is the great 
economic grievance in connection with business employ- 
ment and with all work of a daily character that is at all 
popular. Resistance is beginning to be offered by clerks 
of both sexes in London, and it is time that a stand should 
be made in the provinces, where the scale of wages is 
much lower than in London. It should also be remarked 
that in some provincial,towns the heads of typewriting 
offices oblige their assslants to sign an agreement that 
they will uever take employment in another similar oftice 
in the same town. This is a condition which, it seems to 
me, is more open to condemnation than defence. 

, Looking at the present education and training of 
girls for business, we note that the subjects to which atten- 
tion should especially be paid are mathematics, languages, 
and the organisation of work, whether within an ofhce 
or outside. A thorough knowedge of any one of these 
groups of subjects sets a girl on the road towards em- 
ployment of a higher quality than that which the 
ordinary trained clerk would be expected to do, and it 
gives her a start of which she may make as much use as 
she pleases. Not many women may perhaps ever become 
employers of labour on an extensive scale, or heads of 
great profit-making undertakings. But there are number- 
Tess good and interesting posts midway between the 
absolute subordinate, doing simply what she is told to do, 
and the chief or capitalist. There are even, as I have said 
previously, many posts that are of a business nature, but 
are not precisely commercial. The girl with good mathe- 
matical knowledge, and business training of a technical 
sort added theretinto, may enter an accountant’s office, 
and eventually become an accotntant herself. With the 
development of women’s businesses of many kinds, the 
demand for women accountants is growing, and will 
grow. 

Languages, too, already more studied than formerly, 
have yet to receive further attention from girls who would 
go into business. Spanish, for example, the language of 
some of the most important commercial countries of 
South.America, is worth an income in itself to a_well- 
trained business girl. The value of German and French 
is theoretically recognised by all, though it is exceptional 
for either tongue to be soundly mastered. 

nd then we come to real business organisation, and 
to that kind of knowledge of the chief principles of the 
subject which the thoroughly educated woman or man 
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ought to possess. In times past many young people could 
only go into an office and pick up by sheer shrewdness * 
and practical curiosity a knowledge of commerce. The 
larger number put ott no feelers after such knowledge, 
but remained enclosed within their shells. They knew 
how to type letters, and how to screw them down into 
the copying press, but they could not have started a busi- 
ness of any kind, if they had any money put into their 
hands for the purpose. They were unable to conduct any 
enterprise, whether towards a public or a pectimary end. 
Now, the most interesting fact with regard to this 
stibject of commerce is the recent establishment of courses 
of commercial education for students who have had a 
good general education already. Quite recently it has 
for the first time become possible for a man or woman to 
take a degree in commerce. This is the case at the univer- 
sities of Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, and the Victoria 
University of Manchester. The course of study in the 
facully of commerce occupies two or three years, and is 
so complete that it certainly ought, in the case of any 
person of lively mind, to give a remarkably fine know- 
edge of some particularly interesting subjects. It would 
take me too long here to set forth all that is taught, 
but there is some inspiriting reading in the prospectuses 
of the universities to which t have referred; and the Dean 
of the Faculty of Commerce at Birmingham, Professor 
Ashley, who is an enthusiast on all that concerns this 
, branch of human affairs, has given. expositions of the 
possibilities of commercial education which leave little 
further to be said. London University does not as yet 
award a degree in commerce, but takes commerce and 
industry as subjects for Lhe degree in economics and poli- 
tical science. Still, the name matters little, since in any 
ease economics (when sound rather than theoretical), 
sociology, the history of industrial legislation, and cog- 
nate matters, must come into any education for people 
who are to go into affairs. The London School of Econ- 
omics has an excellent curriculum for students who are 
taking the Faculty of Economics at London University, 
and it also, like some of the other university teaching 
bodies, prepares students for a higher commercial certi- 
ficale when graduation is not possible. The two-xears’ 
course for this certificate which the school has organised 
jointly with King’s College, London, is a very good one, 
and might be taken by women with considerable advan- 
tage. 
Educated women, as I have said, are entering: the 
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-world of affairs, where there is much for them to do. 
Wotnen are only beginning dimly to perceive the enter- 
prises which they might carry out, and the work—much of 
it of a nature at once public and practical—which 
is ready for them to do. They need for all these difficult 
undertakings education of a type which they have not yet. 
received. They do not want the education that makes a 
bookworm ora dreamer, but the education that may make 
a practical investigator of modern human knowledge, a 
student who can find out quickly the facts she is seeking, 
the organiser who can keep the work of an office admir- 
ably arranged, and the administrator who can arrange the 
work of a number of subordinates. We are at the begin- 
ning of a time when all that concerns trade, commerce, 
manufacture, national finance, and the economic position 
of women as citizens in this modern world will be enor- 
mously studied, and especially by women. Whatever is to 
be done to improve that position of women must be done 
chiefly by women themselves—and by women not ignor- 
ant, nor superficial, nor buried in the past, but kriowing 
something of the world in which they live, and equipped 
with a scientific curiosity to know more. This bringing 
of women into the world of affairs, and this bringing of 
the world of affairs into the world of purposeful study 
are two of the greatest events of our time. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS 


2) By Henny: 





Jastrow. 





Tim term “ Business ’’ covers a vast area. Anything 
which is carried on for the purpose of profit making, from 
the smallest hair-dresser’s shop to the smoking furnaces 
of the great engineering works, is a “ business,” and 
even non-profit making concerns, such as the adminis- 
tration of public bodies, charitable institutions and others‘ 
should be conducted in a business-like way. In fact, once 
looking the matter in the face, we find there is hardly 
anything which can be successfully carried on without a 
business-like foundation. It thus appears that all of us, 
whatever our calling or station in life may be, require 
some business capacity and should be equipped with a 
certain amount of business training, and it will not be 
too nyich to assume that many disappointments and’ 
failures would be obviated if this were generally realised’ 
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and acted upon. Nowhere, however, is a thorough 
business training more indispensable than in any com- 
mercial undertaking, wheie the lack of it is generally 
marked by disastrous effects. Sometimes people fail in 
business apparently through no fault of their own, since 
they were woikmg hard and were possessed of the 
necessary qualifications for turning out good work. Here 
the cause of failure oflen lies in the fact that, although 
they knew the technical part of their business, they were 
lacking in knowledge on the commercial side. On the 
other hand, even smait business people fail if they 
embark upon an undertaking the technicalities of which 
they do not master, Again they may be well up in both 
the technical part of the business and the ordinary com- 
mercial routine, and yet they may fail if they are lnelaae 
in foresight,.if they are not able to take a broad view of 
things and to follow and understand economic and political 
developments all over the world, s0 as to make use of 
oppoitimities when they present themselves It will thus 
be seen that ‘‘ commercial education,” if properly under- 
stood, should be by no means of a narrow nature. 

Let nobody think that by a mere knowledge of double 
entry book-keeping, commercial correspondence, short- 
hand and_ typewriting, office routine, etc, 9 real 
commercial education has been attained. This knowledge, 
necessaly as it is for any person employed in business, 
only constitutes the skeleton on which futher acquire- 
ments are to be built, and if people without a sufficient 
general education undergo such a training jt becomes not 
only worthless but even harmful. The specialised trainin, 
should be based on a thorough all-round education, an 
the better this is, the more it has trained the mind and 
‘broadened the view, the more will the commercial under- 
taking be profited by it. 

Women rarely tealise this sufficiently, and that is one 
of the reasons why so few are seen “ at the top of the 
tree.” But yet, there are women who in every way seem 
to be qualified for cairying on commercial undertakings 
ofa high nature and a wide extension, and who, notwith- 
standing, have to be satisfied with a less commanding 
position. Such woimen are sometimes met as ‘ the secend 
in command ’’ in commercial establishments, as confiden- 
tial cleiks, advisers and general managers of the concern, 
or, as an employer once termed it to the writer, as 
‘ Bismarks.” He was not aware how well this, term 
applied to another side of the question, Almost ad little 
vas the great statesman would have aspired to become 
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Emperor would the female “ Bismark,’ however com- 
petent she may be, venture to undeitake a large establish- 
ment upon her own responsibility and to make the last 
step on the ladder, viz., to change from an employee into 
an employer. It is daily done by men, and yet hardly 
ever bya woman. There are all kinds of hindrances which 
block the way for her There are domestic fetters of 
every description, there 1s the reluctance to give up a 
comparatively well-paid and secure position, the shirking 
of increased responsibility and the lack of self-confidence 
and enterprise; and in those rare cases where none of 
these impediments prevail, the lack of capital is generally 
the stumbling block. It is difficult for a man who is not 
possessed of his own means to obtain the necessary 
financial assistance for a new venture, but it is next to 
impossible for a woman, The case up to now is of too 
rare occurrence; people have not yet had many opportuni- 
ties of seeing women in the field of commercial enterprise, 
and even friends are loth to invest money in what seems 
to them a novel and daring departure. But although 
‘this is no doubt a serious calamity at present there is 
room for hope that it will be overcome in time. Women 
have yet to give proof of their qualification for commer- 
cial undeitakings of a wider scope, but there is every 
reason to believe that they will give this proof in time. 
The opportunities which the commercial career offers to 
intelligent, capable and well-educated women are being 
more and more realised, and the piejudice which for a 
Jong time debarred the woman with a higher education 
from this work may be considered as removed. 

From a practical experience which extends over 
twenty years and has been gathered in two countries, the 
writer does not hesitate to encourage well-qualified women, 
to enter the commercial field; but they should look upon 
it, not as a stop-gap until “ something turns up,’’ but as 
a career, and when their opportunity comes, they should 
also exercise a ceitain amount of commercial enterprise; 
and their friends, instead of checking the same, should 
encourage them and endeavour to smooth their way. 
They should especially encourage them to be enterprising 
whilst they are young. True, there is the greater experi- 
ence of a riper age, but on the other hand, if a new 
venture is taken up too late nothing but the dregs of 
strength and energy are left for something which requires 
the vshole force and spirit. However, it is to be remem- 
bered*‘ you are only as old as you feel,” and there are 
people who, although old in years, always remain young. 
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DOMESTIC WORK. 


I. COOKERY. 
By Mary Frances Orpen. 


In these busy days of women workers, where in so many 
fields of labour the workeis are greatly in excess of the 
demand, there appears to be no profession more favour- 
able to steady employment than that of Cookery. The 
growing demand for lady-cooks, which at present seems to 
be greater than the supply, is largely duc to the domestic 
difficulties arising from the great servant problem, and 
partly to the ever-growing popularity of life in Flatland. 

7 do not propose to touch upon cookery as a profes- 
sion for teachers, in which good salaiies are to be earned 
after a somewhat long and expensive training at one of 
the recognised training schools, and with which other 
domestic subjects such as hygiene, dressmaking, laundry- 
work, must be taken to quality for sound posts, but rather 
to say something about cookery itself as an employment 
for educated women. 

The lady-cook : —one of the greatest difficulties which 
the housewife has to face to-day—unless she be very fortu- 
nate-~is that of finding or replacing her servants, and 
especially the cook. This seems to point to a good field 
for the lady-cook and may ultimately, to a certain extent, 
prove a solution to the vexed problem. There are diffictul- 
ties in the way, and many are the tales told of dismal 
failures on the part of those who have tried, But in cases 
where the mistress is willing to reorganise her household, 
and when she is fortunate enough to meet with the right 
kind of lady-cook, the plan generally answers well, and 
works to the mutual comfort of all concerned. 

The lady-cook, who thoroughly knows her business, 
can always command a good salary, especially if she is 
endowed with managing and organising ability. 

Such openings are to be found in large households— 
where she often takes control of the other servants—in 
good boarding houses, clubs, institutions, public schools 
and colleges, Salaries vary from £45 to £100 per annum, 
resident, In the case of schools and colleges part board 
for the long holidays is allowed, and the cook is ugually 
required to take full charge of the kitchen-maids, an‘ also: 
charge of the stores. 
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Then there are the smaller households in which the 
salaries vary from £20 to £35 a year, but in which the 
number of servants is small: consequently the question of 
work, other than the actual cooking, arises. 

It stands to reason that the first-class cook who, in 
houses where much entertaining is done, is able to send up 
good dinners, can reasonably demand the services of a 
kitchen-maid for her rough work, but in cases where the 
cooking required is very plain and limited in quantity it is 
natural that the cook’s time should be filled up by work 
which is ostensibly hers, namely washing up and cleaning. 

Unfortunately there are many ladies who call them- 
selves cooks and who have no training nor special aptitude 
for the work—their only experience being that they have 
“ done a little cooking at home,” and who further require, 
ag a rule, a post where there is not much cookery wanted, 
‘“no late dinners,’’ and above all ‘‘ no menial work.’ It 
is this last class which brings the lady-cook into such 
disrepute, 

Then there is the lady ‘‘ Cordon bleu,’’ who goes to 
undertake dinners at fiouses where the ordinary cook dis 
not quite capable of managing a dinner party. They can 
earn from tos, 6d. to £2 2s, per dinner according to their 
experience and connection, and the extent of the dinner. 

There is also work for those who visit country houses 
and shooting boxes, either to teach the cook ot to take 
charge of the kitchens during the time of house parties, 
This latter branch of work is sometimes very arduous, 
often very pleasant, and generally well paid, but 10 make it 
profitable a certain amount of good steady connection has 
to he worked up and this takes time: it is not of course 
work suitable 10 those who wish for a permanent home. 

Tinally, there are good openings for ladies who have 
a liftle capital and some business capacity, to start 
luncheon, tea rooms, or small restaurants in the vicinity of 
flais. The accommodation for servants in these flats is 
always very scanty. The people who live in them are often 
men and women who follow their professions by daytime, 
and it is a hoon to them to have at hand some such place 
where proper meals can be obtaned at fixed times, or from 
whence they can have their meals, or special dishes, sent in. 

"Some of these small restaurants have been started in 
London in connection with blocks of flats and are doing 
well. There are openings for many more. 

The time required for training must necessarily vary 
with $he individual and her previous knowledge and 
general experience. It is in but few cases that anything 
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less than three months in a good practical training kitchen 
is suflicient co enable her to make a good start—a longer 
period is often advisable when time and circumstances 
permit, but after three months’ good work a capable pupil, 
who shows aptitude for her work, should be able to under- 
take a post as cook. It is not advisable to be too ambitious 
al first or to demand a big salary, as after the best of train- 
ing the novice has much experience to gain in the manage- 
ment of her own kitchen, in gaining confidence in her 
powers and in teaching and supervising her kitchen help 
if she has got one. 





Length of Training «. From 3 months, 
Prot able cost of Training 12 guineas, non-resident. 
Probable initial salary .. £25 to £30, resident, 








IJ. DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


By Fiorence BaDDELEy. 


Domestic Economy should prove one of the most attract- 
ive of the many and varied professions now open to girls. 
The subjects included in the cdurse of training form the 
basis of Home life and are essential to the welfare of the 
nation. Should the career of a Teacher in these matters 
be cut short for any reason, the knowledge acquired and 
the time spent in qualifying for this profession will in no 
rs oe thrown away, as is often the case in other branches 
of study, 

The openings for a properly qualified teacher continue 
excellent, and cover much grotind. On the one hand we 
have what is considered the plum of the profession, an 
Inspectorship under the Board of Education carrying a 
pension with it; on the other the position of Teacher under 
a Cily or County Education Authority, Every month sees 
the development of the work in Elementary Schools and 
the introduction of Domestic Economy Teaching into the 
Secondary Schools, although comparatively a new -de- 
parture, increased continually. The latest effort has been 
the inclusion into the Women’s Department of King's 
College of a special course of instruction, dignified by the 
name of ‘‘ Household Economics,” with a view of gventu- 
ally obtaining University recognition. a 
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In order to obtain a good appointment it is essential 
to go through a thorough course of training at a School 
recognised by the Board of Education. These Schools are 
established in various parts of the country, as well as in 
London, A list of these can be found in the Code issued 
by the Board of Education, published by Wyman & Sons, 
Fetter Lane, E.C., or n the English Woman’s Year Book, 
or through the Secretary of the Women’s Employment 
Bureau. 

Full particulars as'to fees, etc., may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary or Lady Superintendent of the 
Schools, 

It is essential for any girl wishing to take up Domestic 
Economy as a profession to have received a good Educa- 
tion. She should be able to speak well, write well, be in 
the habit of taking notes, and sound elementary knowledge 
of Science is a great advantage. Nearly every Domestic 
Science School has its own Science Mistress and Labora- 
tory. The fundamental principles of the processes in- 
volved in the maintenance and welfare of a home have to 
be thoroughly mastered. 

The length of the time of training depends on the 
number of subjects taken. Two years, or seven terms, 
should be the minimum allowed, and an ambitious stud- 
ent, aiming at an Inspectorship or the Head-Mistress-ship 
of a Domestic Economy School should devote at least 
three years lo training, and take as many subjects as she 
can. Cookery, Laundry, and Housewifery, including 
Science, Theory of Education, and Business methods, are the 
three mostly in request, being taught in the Elementary 
Schools and required by local Education Authorities. 
The second group, Dressmaking, Needework and Millin- 
ery, when added to Cookery, are wanted in Secondary 
pa ueer but the*demand is for as many subjects as poss- 
ible. 

The reproach so often brought against Domestic 
Science Teachers is their want of knowledge of the 
conditions of the working classes, and their inability 
to give practical and adequate instruction dealing 
with the home problems of modern life. Every 
good Training School now pravides, in addition 
to lessons in Cookery, Laundry, ete., simple lectures 
on the Economic conditions of the present day, 
and affords facilities for the students to attend a 
well-ordered créche, where practical knowledge of the 
careaind management of infants and young children may 
be othained. The Training is indeed wide and varied, and 
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covers much ground, Students must be 18 years of age 
before beginning to tiain, and in most schools, unless 
some recognised examinations such as the Oxford or Cam- 
bridge Higher Locals have been passed, an entiance ex- 
amination is 1equired before admission. 

Examinations for the diploma are conducted in the 
schools by outside examiners, whose names and quali- 
fications have been submitted to the Board of Education 
and approved of by them. They consist of papers set 
on the theory of the various subjects, and of tests in the 
practical work and class teaching. The diplomas thus 
gained are now awarded by the individual school, pro- 
visionally endorsed by the Board of Education. After 
working for two years, these diplomas are finally recog- 
nised by the Board, should the 1eports of H.M. Woman 
Inspector have proved satisfactory. This new depart- 
ure has caused the establishment of County Inspectresses 
or Superintendents to visit the centres in charge of young 
teachers, and has opened up a new employment for fully 
trained, expericnced teachers. 

The cost of training varies with each school, but 
approximately the fees for diplomas in Cookery, Laundry, 
and Housewifery amount to about £50 for seven terms, 
all ingredients being found by the school. Dressmaking, 
Needlework, and Millinery fees amount to less, about £18 
a year, the uccessary materials being provided by the stud- 
ent. There is the cost of liting to be considered in addi- 
tion; most schools provide hostels at moderate 1ates, or 
recommend inexpensive lodgings, the former where well 
managed, are much io be preferred. 

At the conclusion of their course of training 
students will have formed some idea as to the 
work they wish to undertake, and 4will be advised 
and guided by the Tady Superintendent as to the 
best means of obtaining appointments. There is 
teaching in Elementary Schools either at a fixed centre 
or as a visiting teacher to various schools situated in a 
given area. This sometimes entails a move every ten or 
twenty weeks. Evening classes are held during the win- 
ter months, and may form part of an Evening Continua- 
tion Course of instruction, or be arranged for in a seteof 
ten or twelve lessons. The teacher should be prepared for 
all conlingencies, for every class of pupil, and be ready to 
teach High-class Cookery and advanced Dressmaking, or 
Plain Cottage Cookery and renovations, To be sugcess- 
ful she must fully grasp the home conditions an@ sur- 
roundings of the members of the class, and be able to at- 
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tack her work in a true mae ony spirit, A study of the 
Departmental Report on Physical Deterioration’ would 
form an excellent preparation for the would-be student of 
Household Economics. The immense importance attach- 
ed to the hitherto neglected preparation and training of 
the women and girls of the nation for home duties should 
inspire a teacher to deal with the immense possibilities 
within her reach, and to feel she too can play a much- 
needed part in the Imperial development of the Nation. 
There are other openings for fully trained students 
besides those of teaching in Elementary or Secondary 
Schools. There is an increasing demand for fully quali- 
fied women to take charge of the kitchen departments of 
the Iarge hospitals to teach probationers, and there are 
many possibilities for teachers and others in our Colonies. 
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Length of Training . Varies with the subjects taken ; usually 
+ covers a period of two years, or 
3. seven terms, 

Cost of Training About £50 Less for needlework sub- 
jects where the student piovides her 
own materials 

Probable initial salary £30 Salanes vary from £75 to £200. 
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Ill. DOMESTIC WORK, 


By IE. Nrxon. 


(Formerly, Hon. Pres, Guild of Dames of the Household, 
Cheltenham), 


‘Tue domestic arls may now be definitely placed among the 
recognised means of livelihood for educated women. A 
tendency, once begun, to adopt scientific methods has 
steadily progressed, and the “rule of thumb’’ has had to 
give way to the rule of mathematics and the higher class 
of work is attracting a more educated class of worker. Be- 
sides this, the overcrowding of many professions and the 
indreasing need that there seems to be that women should 
be, self-supporting, if not as wives and mothers, then in 
some duties to the community, has induced many to look 
to domestic work for a living. 

The work specially recommends itself to the many 
womer? whose instinct is for quiet home life, and to those 
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who cannot afford a long professional training; people are 
getting accustomed to the idea not of ‘ lady servants,” 
Lo which with our ever widening ideas of freedom it is 
impossible we ever should get accustomed, but to the idea 
of educated domestic workers who are free. The chief 
advantages which the work offers are the possibility of 
undertaking it without great previous outlay of time and 
money, certainty of employment and a rate of payment 
which compares favourably with that in other occupations. 
Unfortunately the work also has its drawbacks, The hours 
are indefinite, it is possible 10 meet with unjust treatment 
without appeal, and on the whole, there is too low a 
standard of life on the part of the employer as regards 
her workers. 

These evils are not incurable, and not, by any means, 
universal, but the domestic worker should be aware at the 
outset of their existence and should have an idea of the 
best methads of meeting them. 

A woman’s first step towards successful work is, of 
course, to become fully qualied, and to this end a course 
of training is recommended at some recognised school. 
Paiticulars should be obtained of all the training schools 
and the offer of each fully considered before arrangements 
are made, the student keeping clearly before her the ob- 
ject for which she is training, so as to secure the most 
suitable preparation. It is often asked whether it is really 
necessary to train at a school at all, and whether a good 
knowledge of the work could not be obtained without ex- 
pense by working with a good servant in an_ ordinary 
house. This idea is true, but visionary; the suitable ser- 
vant to work with and the suitable house to work in are 
tare indeed, and even if they abounded, would be with- 
out many of the advantages of a school. The private 
house is not able to keep abreast of new methods and 
appliances and lacks power to put the student in touch 
with other workers or to give her a publicly recognised 
reference, 

There is difference of opinion as 10 the Jength of tine 
which should be given to such training and of course a 
minimum should be agreed on, but in deciding this point 
there is much to be considered. Much depends on the 
natural aptitude of a student, much on whether she is 
quite unused to any regular definile work, or already well 
trained by the discipline of life to perseverance and en- 
durance; very much depends on character. Again, much 
depends on the final object which the student has infview. 
Thus while six months, or even less, of real hard practical 
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work at cooking will enable a quick, sensible woman to 
carry out with credit to herself and comfort to her em- 
ployers the simpler arts of cookery; to boil, fry, stew, 
make soups and puddings, etc., in fact to prepare good 
wholesome food for a simple household; while six months 
also will enable her to understand the management of her 
store, the necessity for forethought, for clean, orderly 
arrangements and methodical work, six years will not 
enable her to know all that is to be known on the subject 
and apply that rule of thumb which is not contemptible, 
but the outcome of long experience. 

Very few women, however, who propose to live by 
cookery cottld afford to spend six yeurs on preparing for 
it, neither are the prizes of the profession sufficiently 
nuterous to justify them in doing so. 

House and parlour work can of course be learnt in a 
much shorter time, but the best and quickest methods of 
keeping a house orderly, bright, and healthy, should be 
definitely studied, and the routine should be perfected by 
practice. 

If the student aims at undertaking household work in 
very large households or Institutions she must be prepared 
to serve a long apprenticeship. If she aims at teaching 
in County Schools she must prepare in the schools spe- 
cially recognised for this purpose, and if she is wise she 
will do a great deal of practical work before she attempts 
to teach it. The great demand for workers in private 
houses at present causes a high rate of salaries. Even the 
simpler kinds of work, thoroughly well done, will give a 
salary of from £20 to £30 with board and laundry. Sal- 
aries in Institutions rise to £300 for the head superintend- 
ents of the schools, these being really important positions, 
where strength of character, with power to direct and in- 
fluence under-workers are needed as well as expert know- 
ledge of domestic science. Ladies undertaking domestic 
work should be quite clear about which class of workers 
they belong to; it is as unreasonable and absurd to ask 
for a kitchen maid where there is simple cooking and early 
hours, as it would be impossible to do, without one, the 
elaborate cooking that takes a great deal of time. 

«A well-trained, sensible woman may command work 
and generally has a choice of sittiations, and her choice is 
a matter of great importance. More important even than 
salary are the conditions of life, and these should always 
be congidered on making an engagement. Where is the 
worker*to live ? and how many hours is she to be on duty? 
are questions that need cléar answers. 
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Life in a basement has, in the long run, so depress- 
ing an effect on health that it should be refused. Life in 
a flat has many advantages but requires regular out-door 
exercise. Workers are strongly advised to engage for 
definite homs of work. The hours on duty of domestic 
servants have, in the past, been far too long, and it is un- 
desirable that an educated woman should even attempt 
to accustom herself to them. A good worker using her 
brains and putting her heart into her work can find much 
interest in it, but there is also inevitable monotony, phy- 
sical fatigue and often a giowing feeling, which in time 
becomes unbearable, that the life is too narrow and too 
shut up. This may be avoided by a wise use of free time, 
and in order to make the most of that time it is very 
desirable to have it defined. 

The hours are rightly longer than in any other oceu- 
pation because ihe work demands less stress; in many 
posts there are some hours of the day when there is very 
little to do, pe:haps nothing but waiting to answer an 
occasional bell, Such waiting is not very refreshing, how- 
ever, and definite change is needed. Every worker there- 
fore on engaging herself should feel it of paramount im- 

ortance to keep in social touch with the world outside 
her kitchen or house, and secure time for the development 
of her own inner life. As household work must begin at 
6-30 a.m. and cannot, in the earliest household, end before 

-30 p.m, it is obvious that nobody can work for these 

ours, all the year round, without being a drudge, and an 
engagement should be made with full knowledge of this 

oint. 
e A quiet pretty room should, if possible, be secured for 
“ off-duty ” hours This with two hours’ absolute free- 
dom at some time in the day, with a half-holiday once a 
week and half Sunday male the lot of the domestic worker 
not only endurable but desirable, 

The untrained incompetent worker can make no such 
conditions, she must remain a drudge and sell her labour 
for the little it is worth, But of the trained and competent 
it may be fairly prophesied that they are working out a 
quiet revolution in domestic service, and they may take 
courage, for there are increasing signs that the day. of 
victory is not far off. The suggestions here made would 
have been rudely scoffed at a few years ago; they are now 
frankly met by many mistresses, Public opinion is slowly, 
but stirely, veering to the recognition of the necessary 
changes which shall place the stamp of dignity omhouse- 
hold work. And meanwhile every right-minded womaw 
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who adopts it with her powers rightly developed may feel 
ceitain of a livelihood and rejoice in her part in a good 
cause. 

iia ila sateen 


Length of ‘Tiaiming 
Nurses 





3 to G months, 


Cooks ytob oy, 
Housework 6 weeks to 3 months, 


Probable cost of Iraming with board and residence 
{10 to £20 


Nurses . 
Cooks 5 £t0 to £20. 
Housework ‘ £5 to “dae 

Probable initial salary . 
Nurses . £20 to £25 
Cooks 5 7,20 to £25 } per aun 
Housework {18 to £22 
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FARMING. 
I, DAIRY WORK. 
By Hester Leaver. 


Datry work is well suited for woten, and forms a fairly 
remunerative as well as a healthy and agreeable mode of 
earning one’s living. Success cannot be expected without 
some experience and training, both practical and theor- 
etical, which can be obtained at one or other of the schools 
or colleges run for that purpose. The length and place 
of training should be decided by the special branch of work 
which the student wishes to take up in the future. Those 
who wish to be trained exclusively for dairy work and 
hard cheese making on a large scale, should spend a year 
or more at one of the Colleges which offer every advantage 
for such work. At some of these colleges the fees for 
instruction, exclusive of boaid, amount to about £1 per 
week, or £18 for six months. 

For those who do not intend to have large plants of 
their own or to undertake very large dairies or haid cheese 
making for others, sufficient instruction may be obtained 
in the smaller schools. In such schools the student may 
be saved, much of what to her, would be unnecessary 
technical work; she would be able to enter more fully into 
the practical work of the farm, to learn something of pig, 
poultry and bee-keeping, all of which would be useful to 
a girl either starting on her own, or about to work ona 
small farm or estate, where as is often the case, a know- 
ledge of these things is required. The fees at stich small 
schools are also less. 

The actual posts open to women in dairy work are on 
| Whole good, and it is surprising that more do not go 
im for it, 

“Perhaps the most usual opening is that for a dairy 
maid on a gentleman’s estate. In this capacity a girl ma 
earn from £30 to £60 or even £70 per annum, with a small 
cottage to herself or two rooms in the bailiff’s or some 
other house; often also perquisites of coals, light, garden 
~and dairy produce and other little extras are given. A 
dairy maid’s duties vary according to the post she takes; 
in a dairy where the milk of from ten to twenty cows is 
brought in daily, her work might take from six to"seven 
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hours. This work would include the washing up, which 
of course would take far longer where shallow pans are 
used, than where they had a separator; separating (or 
skimming) churning, soft cheese making, etc.: and some- 
times the marketing of surplus stuff. In smaller places 
where only five or six cows are kept, the actual dairy work, 
by which is meant the handling of the milk after it is 
brought in, would not occupy the whole time of one 
person, and in these places, the dairy maid may also have 
charge of the poultry’yard, rearing the chickens, fatten- 
ing and possibly killing, plucking and dressing the fowls 
ready for the kitchen. IT know of one large place where all 
the turkeys, geese, ducks and chickens when first hatched 
are under the care of the dairy maid for a week or two, 
then they are passed on to the farm hands who rear and 
kill and pluck them, after which they are handed back to 
the dairy maid to be trussed. 

Perhaps the chief drawback to such a post is that the 
dairy maid’s position is often a lonely one, as she does 
not rank as a “‘lady,’’ and though considered above the 
wives and daughters of the farm labourers, is looked 
down upon by the indoor maids; such distinctions are un- 
fortunately much insisted on in English country life. 

There are also some openings abroad for dairy maids 
botH in the Colonies and South America. Salaries vary, 
and if the girl’s fare out were paid she would be bound for 
three years. The work would correspond much to that in 
farm daiiies in England, where a working dairy:maid may 
board with a cottager and help with the milking of cows 
and rearing of calves as well as perform the above named 
duties. 

There is also a limited opening for girls as County 
Council lecturers. Applicants need to be well trained at 
some good school (not necessarily in the county) and to 
hold some recognised certificate or diploma, such as the 
National Dairy Diploma or British Dairy Farmers, In 
most counties a knowledge of poultry and bee keeping, 
as also of actual farm life is required. Salaries for such 
posts may vary from £50 to £70 for an assistant, up to 
somewhere near £200 for a resident instructress in some 
of the best posts. A great part of the year would be taken 
up in demonstrations and lectures in different parts of the 
county. Of course travelling expenses are paid, but 
lecturers have to tough jitin whatever lodgings are 
provided; though these may be the rectory or hall, it is 
inoreyoften a cottage or even a public house! The 
lecturer’s worlt at some of the farms is often necessarily 
of the most primitive order. “ 
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As regards gitls starting for themselves, it all depends 
on the an If she has sufficient capital to hold out four 
or five years, with plenty of common sense and pluck to 
carry her through all the disappointments which are sure 
to come, then—given a good locality and not too stiff soil, 
a girl ought to make a small holding pay. Of course she 
would have to do other things besides dairy. There would 
be a breeding sow, and chickens and bee hivés with perhaps 
a little garden. Near large towns and the sea, new milk 
pays well, and so does good butter, though often fresh 
cream brings in as good a price as the latter and saves the 
extra labour, A postal connection may also be worked 
up, for hampers to regular customers make quite a good 
business, especially if assorted stuff can be sent such as 
fowls, eggs, butter, cream cheese, cream, honey, etc. 

On the whole I can heartily recommend dairying as 
a profession for women, but those who go in for it should 
be fond of country life and not be afraid of loneliness or 
hard work, then they are sure to do well. 


Ul. POULTRY KEEPING. 
By N. Epwarns. 


To those who are watching the signs of the times, it is 
very evident that as a nation we are showing far more in- 
terest in poultry keeping than has ever been the case 
before, and the part taken by women is very considerable. 
The number at work is increasing very materially each 
year; and that the increase will continue is beyond doubt, 
the room for a far greater supply of poultry being prac- 
tically unlimited. Progress must naturally biing with it 
further developments in business and in education, which 
will open up more posts where women can be employed. 
Very many more work to supply the home table than was 
formerly the case, and if every Englishwoman who had 
the facilities, kept fowls, how immensely the nation’s 
supply would be increased. If properly managed, the work 

roves a pleasure with wide interests and is a sourge of 

rofit. It offers almost unparalleled advantages as # work 

‘or women, for it can be carried on at home. It is a sure 
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road to health for many who are dehcate, making work 
possible for some who have broken down under indoor — 

mployment It gives occupation to the girl who on 
leaving school is to live at home; if she be properly trained 
she can manage the poultiy yard entirely, and the know- 
ledge afterwards may be used as a means of livelihood, 
should necessity occur. It gives interest and occupation 
to those leading isolated lives in country places. Unfor- 
tunately the lack of thrjft and enterprise in our villages is 
very glaring. Abroad, especially in France, we find that 
almost every cottager and person with available land keeps 
fowls and it is this general poultry keeping throughout a 
country which accotints for the great extent of its exports 
in poultry and eggs. It is the combined individual effort 
which makes for the success of any nation. If in each of 
our villages the lady of the manor, or the clergyman’s 
daughter, kept poultry on advanced lines and by example 
showed the way of progress in the matter to the cottager, 
interest would be aroused and competition would begin. 
Application to the Council of the County would bring the 
Instructor to lecture on the subject. Small prizes could 
be given annually and the cottagers conld be made as keen 
over their fowls as they are in garden matters. There are 
many women of all classes in our villages with wasted 
opportunities regarding poultry. It is not only a source 
of profit, but an added interest in the lives of those dwell- 
ing in quiet country places. 

Women have hitherto shown themselyes more success- 

ful in that kind of business in which they work with their , 
own hands, rather than that which wants only the directing 
head, and to deal with production required ona large scale, 
The number of women who have established any poultry 
farms of impoitant size is small, the reason probably being 
that it takes the whole powers of one life-time to build up 
any big productive firm. The woman contemplating the 
keeping of poultry on a large scale, as a business, should 
be enterprising, active, energetic, methodical, with good 
business capabilities, and should have a thorough know- 
Jedge of the work. She should not be afraid of wind or 
weather; it is, however, quite remarkable how soon one 
becomes oblivious to stormy skies. If proper oatieg. be 
worn to stand adverse wauhee, snow, rain and wind, los 
a Jarge part of the discomfort with which they are gener- 
ally associated. Frequently the uninitiated think that 
money is easily made ott of poultry in some magic way, 
at thescost of very little work, but there are few roads to 
riches or comfort by this easy method. Such an erroneous 
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idea, is, no doubt, the cause of many failures; beginners 
expect impossibilities and weary of the work before the 
enterprise has had time 10 become a success. The methods 
applying to any other business are nee in this, and 
the chief element io success is a fixed and unwavering 
determination to succeed. ‘‘Difficulties must be overcome, 
and impossibilities be trampled upon.’’ Continued applica- 
tion with intelligence, must end in success. Very many 
of the largest and most successful of the business enter- 
prises in this country have sprung*from small beginnings, 
and it is best in poultry keeping to start in a small way 
and enlarge as demand increases. There are women earn- 
ing their own livelihood, who are engaged in work of 
which they have had years of experience, and are obtaining 
good salaries, but who, for some reason or other wish to 
give it up and take to poultry keeping. It is madness to 
throw up an assured income and plunge into work of 
which one is totally ignorant. The best way, at first, to 
ain some insight into the new undertaking is to keep a 
ew birds, if circumstances permit, if not, to spend 
holidays in some country place where work is carried out 
on advanced methods, so that before running any risks in 
a new venture one’s capabilities can be somewhat tested. 
Appointments for women are decidedly on the increase. 
Some are engaged as Instructors for County Councils, 
some are in charge of the Poultry Department in the 
various Agricultural Schools and Tnstilutes, and many are 
employed privately. The best paid private posts are for 
the expericnced woman, well up in exhibition or utilit 
poultry, when kept on a very large scale. The salaries are 
Jower for those who have fewer birds to look afier and 
have to fill in time with work in the garden, dairy, or 
house. 

There are many branches of poultry breeding which: 
can be taken up as a business according to the resources 
available, The production of fresh eggs, table chickens 
and ducks, can be made successful by the farmer’s 
daughter, with plenty of land at her disposal, and the 
daughters of those clergymen who have glebe land, or 
others on which poultry may be run, with mo rent to pay. 
Where the birds and eggs can he disposed of direct to the 
consumer, the returns are far the best. Sometimes a tride 
of this kind can be worked up locally, and often orders 
are procurable from London families who are glad of a 
weekly supply direct from the producer. If very large 
quantities are to be disposed of weekly, the Sussex 
fatteners usually pay fair prices, especially for early’spring 
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chickens, and should there be a dept of the National! 
Poultry Organisation Society in the district the rates 
received there for egys will be better than those to be had 
locally. 

For those who are taking house and land solely for 
poultry breeding, with frequently high rent to pay, then a 
combination of Fancy and Utility undoubtedly brings the 
best financial results. Of this branch I have had thirteen 
years’ experience, The business has at first to be built up 
by advertisement; afterwards it will be found, when on a 
good basis, that about two-thirds of the orders come 
through recommendation and one-third through advertise- 
ment, The sales consist of newly-hatched chicks, sittings 
of eggs, pure bred birds for stock, exhibition, and export. 
After the close of the hatching season, fresh eggs can be 
sold when prices are high, and when low, preserved in 
water-glass and sold in winter at a good profit, but of 
course at a lower rate than fresh eggs. Every beginning 
is difficult, but once the initial difficulties are overcome, 
the work is one in which fresh interests are constantly 
awakened, and on account of the variations in the different 
seasons of the year it never becomes monotonous. On 
limited land a thorough system of iesting the ground 
should be considered at the start, no part being in use for 
more than six or eight months out of twelve. The grass 
can be kept short by sheep, where hay-making is not 

ossible, and an arrangement can be made with someone 
in the district who will pay for the rights of dears Fi 

The stock selected with which to start should te one 
or more of the most popular varieties, birds with useful 
qualities, and those most in demand for this kind of busi- 
ness are good layers and good table birds combined. The 
use of trap nests is indispensable, io determine the best 
layers and to know the progeny of the prize-winners. It 
is desirable to specialise in one or two varieties, rather 
than to keep half-a-dozen when starting. The trade now 
done in England in newly hatched chicks is extensive. 
This system originated in France, and twenty years ago- 
was but little knawn in England. Chicks are frequently 
booked for dispatch long before they are hatched, and only 
the most reliable incubators should be used, or disappoint- 
ments may be numerous. Results will be best from eggs 
three to five days old, for although hens are able to hatch 
somewhat stale eggs, incubators do not succeed well 
with them. The chicks are ready for dispatch as soon as 
perfecély dry and strong on the leg. Any not strong are 
likely fo be crushed by the others, so it is necessary to: 
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pack in the order in which they are hatched, as a few hours 
makes a great difference in the strength and ability to 
stand and walk. It is quite marvellous how well the 
travel and what long journeys they are able to accomplis 
quite satisfactorily. In sending once to a remote part of 
Ireland, thiough delay at some of the junctions, the chicks 
were three nights and two days in their box, but all arrived 
safely and did well This shows that at such an early age 
warmth is the chief element needed; the yolk of the egg 
absorbed by the chick before it leaves the shell providing 
the nutriment necessaty for forty-eight or even more 
hours, 

It is not only in the British Isles that poultry breeding 
1s making great advances, but this is going on in many dis- 
tant paits of the world, especially the Colonies, to which 
the various journals testify. he most historic of my 
exports were some Buff Orpingtons sent to Kimberley, 
just before the siege, during which they did their duty and 
Jaid well, at a time when the eggs as food were most 
valuable 

To summarise, then, the advantages for Women 1, 
Poulliy Breeding are: — 

sf It is work for the woman at home. 

'2) It offers openings for women in both public and 
private appointments. 

(3) It affords advantages as a business in table poultry 
and egg-production to the daughters of farmers and of 
clergymen, or others who have {and at their disposal. 

(4) It can be made a successftl financial business by 
women who take land solely for the work of fancy and 
utility poultry breeding. 





Length of Traimng «se 3) 601 12 months, 

Probable cost of Traming.,, 26 upwards, non-resident, 

Probable initial salary 4. Variable, depending on exporience, 
425 to £40 per annum, 





‘ 
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HORTICULTURE. 
I GARDENING 


By Jesste Smitn. 

Tir. Woman Gardener is now an accepted fact, there is 
no longer any need to Wiscuss the question as to whether 
women have the physical capacity for such work, nor 
whether there is any possibility of salatied posts being 
obtainable. Eighteen years ayo Swanley Horticultmal 
College opened its doors to women, and for some years 
the College entered both men and women as its students, 
but about six years ago the women students so far out- 
numbered the men that the College was taken over en- 
tirely fo. women. As the need for training increased 
other Colleges and Schools have sprung up, and now an: 
girl wishing to study Gardening has several from whic 
to choose She can eithe: take a full three years’ course, 
with lectines on the scientific side as well as the practical 
and manual gardening, or she can elect to study the purely 
practical at one of the smaller schools where practical 
women gatdeneis themselves take pupils, who work with 
them in the daily routine. 

There is at the present time an increasing demand 
among all classes for the physical training of children; in 
addition to the necessary elementaiy education, the child 
both of the well-to-do and of the poorer classes must be 
taught the value of open-air interests and occupations. 
There must be garden plots attached to the schools, and 
teachers must take out classes for countiy rambles, ex- 
plaining and teaching on the way all the life histories of 
plants and animals which pass almost unnoticed before 
the unculttued, unobseivant eye. 

This demand for teachers of nature must create a 
demand for training of sch teachers, and it is to meet this 
demand that Swanley and other Horticultural 
Colleges are aiming. We must not, however, look 
upon Sardening as only fitted for women as teacheis The 
real culture of plants is after all the true work of the 
gardener, and it is ptimarily for this that the first efforts 
were made in starting this opening for, women 
woikeis now eighteen years ago As in every other busi- 
ness%or profession, sticcess cannot come without hard 
work, infinite perseverance and patience. 
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Tfa gitl hasa real taste for country life, a fair amount 
of physical strength and a definite resolve to work, she 
stands a very fair chance of qualifying as a successful 
gardener, and obtaining at the end of a three years’ train- 
ing a post with a salary just enough to keep herself with 
strict economy. As she gains experience and is able to 
‘take a more 1esponsible place she can command higher 
wages and do less heavy work, so that she can study the 
more scientific and skilled sides of her profession. 

‘The best course to pursue, having decided to become 
a gardener, is to take a College course if possible of three 
years, two years at leasi—then to work under a gardener 
for a year or two, and afterwards to take a head post, or 
if the means are available to start a business as market 
gardener. 

Tt is always wise to specialise as soon as the generat 
knowledge is gained sufficiently to come to a decision as 
to which line to pursue Theie are several branches of 
gardening from which to choose: — 

(a) Maiket gardening with one’s own capital 

For this it is necessary to have an available sum of 
nearly £1,000. It is wise to pul down a certain amount of 
glass and this involves a larger outlay at first than open 
ground, though it brings in a quicker return Even under 
the most favourable circumstances, il is most unlikely that 
the garden will biing in any net profit for two years; there 
fore the way must be clear for means to keep everything 
in working order, and to pay for the keep of the head until 
stich time as the crops begin to bring in some return, 

It is not possible to enter into details here of the points 
to be considered in such a venture, but nothing but good 
training and experience can give the needed knowledge 
as to when, how and where, to embark on such an enter- 
prise. 

(b) Those who quickly need an income after their train- 
ing’ will do best to take a post, and qualify as soon as 
possible to become head in a private garden. It is useless 
for the woman gardener to compete with the ordinary 
working man, whose value does not exceed £1 a week 
Such a man is wanted to do many things which a woman 
could nol do, and unless the employer is prepared to 
accept the fact that a woman is a degree more of a Juxtr 
than a potind-a-week man, and must be either paid accord- 
ingly or Have only selected work, it would be far better to 
sconsider that that place is not for a woman. rs 

(c) Garden Designing or Landscape Gardening* 

If the student has special artistic tastes she should take 

’ 
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‘the last year of a College course specially for the study of 
Jand surveying and designing. As this requires more than 
ordinary ability, the chances for higher fees are better, 
though it must necessarily take time to work up a con- 
nection and to gain orders. . . 

(d) Perhaps the most remunerative work is the teach- 
ing. Nearly every school now has its games mistress, and 
in many cases the garden instructor or the nature study 
teacher is combined .with this work; or if not, 
botany and gardening are both placed under one 
teacher, Although this was not the first aim in training 
women as gardeners, it has at least opened up a more 
useful field of study far school children and teachers than 
the dry elementary botany that was taught in High Schools 
30 years ago. 

(e) There should be a splendid opening for women 
gardeners in employing inmates of Reformatories and 
Sanatoria in open air work. It is essentially women’s 
work to help to cure either morally or physically those 
that are sick, This needs special qualifications, and 
cannot be undertaken by anyone very young. Still, it is 
becoming an accepted fact that contact with nature 
helps to cure and reform, and if more women would 
interest themselves in this particular branch tt would be a 
splendid work. Apart from the philanthropic side, such 
work should be well paid, because it exacts much physical 
and mental strain, but the work is worth doing from every 
point of view, and if the women gardeners would under- 
take it the demand would very soon be largely increased. 

Even although a girl may not be intending to work 
as a gardener at a salary, it is often a most excellent thing 
to study at a Horticultural College for two years after 
leaving school. The course gives much useful knowledge 
which can be turndd to good account in a country home, 
and the open-air life is often a most congenial one. 

The training for definite work should be quite two 
years, and the cost of this is £80 to £100 a year, according 
to the room taken in the College. 

After this’ course a student cannot command a salary 
of much more than £1 a week just at first, but as she 
gatns experience she should be able to take from £2 to 
£2 10s. The salary so very much depends on the indivi- 
dual and the power of organising, but there is no doubt 
that it is possible to earn a living in gardening, though 
no likglihood of making a fortune. 
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‘ll. FRENCH GARDENING. 


By He.en G. Nussey. 


Iw the environs of Paris and around Fontainebleau the 
traveller’s eye is attracted by acre upon acre of glass 
frames, and row upon row of “ cloches ”’ as the glass bells 
are called, under which the forcing of early salads and 
vegetables takes place. This is ‘‘‘la petite culture,’ now 
known in England as ‘‘ French Gardening,” about which 
so much has been written lately, and for which it is con- 
ceivable that there is a future here, though whether a 
future such as the papers would have us believe is more 
than doubtful, the conditions in France and England being 
so different that just comparison is difficult. 

From what we have heard recently, it would appear 
that £500 per acre is what may be expected to be reaped 
pearly, with small capital expenditure and not overmuch 
labour. The view thus put forward is found to be quite 
erroneotts when examined more closely. 

Firstly, no one in England has yet made anything 
approaching £500 per acre net profit. Let us suppose that 
in France it has been done (nothing is stated as to whether 
this is clear profit or gross turnover). We find in France 
our acre covered with glass. This has been gradually 
accumulated and handed down from father to son and 
represents a capital of about £800 for glass alone. Besides 
this there would be mats made of straw to the value of 
£100; mantre (in England) would probably be £150, and 
wages would have to be provided for four men at least, 
labour in this intensive culture being needed in far greater 
proportion than in ordinary market gardening, 

In France the proprietor is a peasant, and he and his 
whole family lead the hard laborious lives of peasants; the 
women working even harder than the men, as it is they 
who do all the marketing, which means starting to drive 
into Paris soon after midnight in order to reach their 
destination betimes in the morning. Thisssaves railway 
rates and commission agents. but it would be an imposs- 
ibility in England, the air of the suburbs of any large 
town being too smoke begrimed to allow of the forcing of 
early produce on the one hand, while on the other, no 
woman of the class which is likely to take up this garden- 
ing could rough it in a large market, even if it were the 
custom of any woman to do so, besides which the arket- 
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ing of the produce would require a long training in itselt. 
When I add that in France manure can be had from the 
municipality of Paris for practically nothing, that the 
water supply is ready to hand in the Seine, and that there 
is a ready sale for the rich soil which the constant addition 
of manure engenders, and a vast organisation for tians- 
porting the produce of small owners co-operatively in 
large quantities for consumption abroad, it will be seen 
that it is rash to accept such statements of profit as appli- 
cable to England. ; 

But let us look at the hopeft! side. The acre covered 
with glass would mean a very large garden; an acre with 
a fifth covered with glass could be managed by two 
women and a man, and initial difficulties bemg overcome 
it would probably be possible to make a modest compe- 
tence from it; it being of course well understood that 
adequate time had been given previously to training, both 
in the French system and in business habits. 

The first consideration is choice of site. A gentle slope 
to the South is best, sheltered from cold.winds if possible, 
within access of a good supply of stable manure, near 
a station, and within reach ty rail of more than one 
market. The marketing to begin with is not easy. It will 
be found that most of the shops are quite satisfied with the 
produce they are getting, and that commission agents, 
unless the assignments happen to be things for which there 
is a great demand, do not care to handle them except in 
large quantities. The beginner has to edge herself in 
gradually and take every opportunity of creating a demand 
for her goods, the excellence of which is only known to 
herself at first. 

Secondly, the water supply must be inexhaustible and 
easy of access, and should if possible be taken from a 
source which is exposed to the air and sun. Well-water is 
too cold and would probably seriously retard the growth 
of plants which were being brought on by means of hot 
beds. Here again, those with small capital may be 
hainpered, as much labour in watering would be saved by 
motor pumps, which however would not pay unfess the 
garden was on a large scale. 

* And lastly there is the labour problem. Those under- 
taking this work must be prepared, at first at any rate, to 
sacrifice everything to it. The plants require unremitting 
attention from the early hours of morning till evening. 
If they get too dry they wither, if too wet they rot or 
mildew sets in, if they have too much air they get 
checked, if not enough, disease of every kind js likely 
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to appear. If they are not covered adequately at night 
duiing seven months of the year they may get frosted, 
and if the mats are not taken off early enough they lose 
the benefit of the early morning sun and light. If the 
hot-bed is too cold the seeds will not germinate, if too hot 
they may get scorched up. 

Perhaps all this sounds too pessimistic. I have tried 
to show the difficulties of the system because hitherto I 
have seen nothing but exaggerated optimistic accounts 
of it But in spite of all I have said it appears to me that 
it is likely to be far more paying than ordinary market 
gaidening, because the prices realised are better, also it 
is specially suited fo1 women because there is so much of 
the work that 1equires detail, and the tasteful arrange- 
ment of market bunches, and of packing generally is a 
great feature. A great deal of the work too is of a light 
nature. I should add that the figures given above are 
based on our experience with one-fifth acre of glass, but 
that in estimating the capital requiied for starting quite 
a new garden, besides these few big items, a wide margin 
should be left for other expenses which are sure to be 
numerous. Thesé are a few of ours:—Sheds, enclosure 
to garden, donkey and cart, extra digging, tools, water- 
barrow, and hand pump, note-paper, ledgers and invoice 
books, packing materials, seeds and plants, rent. 

It is an exceedingly heathy life though a hard one, 
and is full of interest to those who care about watching 
the development of plants, and I feel can be safely re- 
commended to women with sufficient capital to enable 
them to wait for results 





II. JOBBING GARDENING. 
By Hetzn Cort. 


ALTHOUGH it is true that the woman-gardener is com- 
ing into fashion, it is not as yet true that the demand for 
workers equals the supply, in spite of the fact that many 
branches of the profession are being exploited to the 
full, 

The reason of this lack of employment is notfar to 
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seek. It arises from a failure to realize the kind of work 
which women should be prepared to undertake on enter- 
ing the gardening career. A iwo or three years’ course 
of study cannot fit them to take posts as head gardeners, 
where they might have to superintend men of far greater 
experience than themselves. A woman gardener should 
rather be content to spend the first years of her profes- 
sional life in working under a capable man. By learning 
obedience to competent authority she may fit herself to 
direct others later on, and only through having done the 
work herself will she be able to show others how to do 
it. Nor again, is there an unlimited demand for theore- 
tical landscape-gardeners and consultants. ; 

If a woman has prepared for her work by practical 
training, what better opening can there be than in creat- 
ing a demand for her services as a jobbing gardener in 
London and the suburbs? The owner of a small town 
garden either relies on the odd man, who is not a trained 
gardener, or on the jobber fiom a nursery, who is apt 
to be a person possessed of neither imagination nor enter- 
prise. Here, surely, the woman-gardener might find her 
field. 
Should a woman desire a course of training in 
London to fit her for such work, she may obtain it at the 
Practical Gardening School of the Royal Botanic Society, 
held in their Gardens at Regent’s Park. 1 can speaks with 
the fullest appreciation of the practical nature of ils 
teaching, and the extreme care and thoroughness with 
which this is given. Together with continuous practice 
in ordinary ground operations, there is excellent experi- 
ence both in flower gardening and conservatory work, 
and exceptionally wide opportunities for becoming pro- 
ficient in the arts of propagation and general culture. 
Instruction in hardy fruit and vegetable gardening is 
given on a smaller scale, but with equal efficiency of 
method, Lectures are few in proportion to the time 
spent in practice, and are most helpful by reason of their 
non-theoretical character. Fancy work, and any making 
of special opportunities for students who suppose that a 
short course or a few occasional attendances will give all 
they need, would be out of harmony with' the practical 
idea of the School. It is rightly considered that adequate 
training is promoted by no such scrappy methods, but 
rather in sharing throughout the daily routine of indoor 
and outdoor work, and thus gaining an insight into pro- 
fessiopal methods as used tte tbe management of a large 
gardef. During their three years’ course students have 
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an excellent opportunity of seeing the progress and re- 
currence of their own varied and responsible work, and 
this should afford the greatest stimulus to their observa- 
tion, interest and general capacity. 

A student who has satisfactorily completed her 
course, and received the Society’s Diploma, should cer- 
tainly feel competent for an under-gardener’s post in the 
country, or perhaps to take entiie charge of a small 
country garden with glass. If, however, she experiences 
the fact that such posts are scarce, and adequate salaries 
hard to obtain, might she not act wisely to remain in or 
near London, and try to woik up a good connection in 
jobbing gardening? 

If she decides to take up this line of work, she should 
begin by having a professional card printed for circula- 
tion, o1 by putting an adveitisement in a local paper or 
Parish magazine, stating that she is prepared to under- 
take the care of gardens by the day or by contract, Her 
hours of wok might be from 9-30 am, to 4 p.m, in 
winter and 5 p m, in summer, with the usual] hour’s inter- 
val at mid-day. 

‘The training she has received as a practical gardener 
should enable her to do properly all the work required. 
She can mow the grass; keep lawns and paths 
weeded, swept, rolled and repaired; prune trees and 
shrubs, and regulate the growth of creepers; trench and 
manure the borders; prepate for planting; and bed out 
at the various seasons with plants for a successional dis- 
play. Through her practical experience in the depart- 
ment of propagating, she will know what to look for in 
buying plants. She may even in the future find it worth 
while to have her own little nursery with its greenhouse 
and fiaimes, and so increase profits by supplying bedding- 
stuff to her clients at retail prices. 

In the case of larger suburban gardens, some fruit 
and vegetable culture for purposes of home-consumption 
will most likely be required. 

So much for the matter of general upkeep, which will 
always form the basis of worl for the jobbing gardener. 
But if a worker has gone through her training with open 
eyes, she cannot fail to discover opportunities, as time 
goes on, for improving the gardens under her care. She 
will see the possibilities of a widened border for herbace- 
ous perennials here. a rose-covered arch there, the con- 
version of that inartistic collection of brick rubbish, left 
ty the builder, into a miniature rock garden for jiardy 
alpines, a little fernery in the shady corner where®it has 
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been supposed that nothing will grow. If by the charac- 
ter of her work she has already convinced her employer 
that she is a person of sense, he will probably be found 
amenable to suggestions, and will learn to look with 
increasing confidence for their result. 

A woman of aitistic taste who can succeed in making 
of an employer’s garden, however small, a scries of 
beautiful pictures; where vaiiety of design and of colour- 
ing are balanced and restramed by a due sense of unity 
and treatment of space: will not only help to im- 
prove the whole standard of jobbing gardening ; but will 
be fitting herself for wider spheies in landscape work. 
Only let me once again repeat that the power of applying 
such principles is only possible to those who will prepare 
by long and earnest practice in the mechanical patt of 
their craft. 

Let us see to it then, that we are not found wanting 
in our qualification for work, a physical health, a 
good general education and the will to constantly im- 
prove it, habits of observation, industry, and care in de- 
tail, should form the foundation on which to build, Let 
us view our training in the highest light, realising 
throughout the dignity, art, and skill to be found in 
comimon manual woik. So shall we regatd our labours 
as a, worthy end in themselves, and as a means for raising 
everywhere the standard of usefulness in our work ag 
women gardeners. 





IV. LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
By J. S. Turner. 


Tur number of girls entering the various horticultural 
cqlleges and schools increases yearly, but my experi- 
ence leads me to believe, very few of them have any clear 
idea of what they wish to do after their student days are 
over, 

One of the questions invariably asked by parents and 
guardjans is: ‘ What chance is there of obtaining a 
situatiom or post at the end of the training?” to which 
there is only one possible answer, viz., ‘‘ That itedepends 
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on the girl herself and what use she makes of her time.” 

I may say here that I think girls are allowed to enter 
the colleges too young. A girl of sixteen is not old 
enough to know what she really wants, and as a rule she 
is not sufficiently educated by that time to derive full 
benefit from the College course. 

To most girls and their parents, gardening is gar- 
dening; with no conception of the infinite varieties of the 
art and craft, nor with any idea that all varieties are not 
equally suitable to women. A post as single-handed 
gardener at 208, a week and a cottage is not the post for 
a woman. She cannot compete in strength with the 
ordinary garden labourer at that wage and she must 
therefore train herself and use her brains to obtain one of 
the higher posts where physical strength is not the princi- 
pal thing needed. Probably one of the best and most 
sttitable openings for a well-trained and capable woman 
is in the direction of landscape gardening, and I propose 
to describe shoitly what I consider the most suitable 
training for such a career. 

The successful landscape gardener is an artist, and 
like all other artists must be born; no amount of training 
will make one out of an utterly inartistic woman, but, 
given the artistic sense and a considerable amount of 
patience and perseverance, the thing is possible. 

As I have said before, girls enter the Colleges’ too 
young, with the result that they waste part of their time 
in learning things which they ought to know before they 
begin their horticultural course. Eighteen 1s quite young 
enough—twenty is better. 

Before entering College a girl should have received a 
thoroughly good general education and should be well 
grounded in elementary botany and botanical geography. 
She should be able to draw and have a knowledge of 
simple plane Geometry and geometrical drawing and be 
able to make at least a rough sketch plan. Although! 
unnecessary for the jobbing or market gardener, a slight 
acquaintance with Geometry is of great use in landscape 
work. It need not be more than enough to enable her to 
recognise the various rocks and be familiar with their 
general appeaiance and mode of bedding; often in form- 
ing rockwork this slight amount of knowledge is_in- 
valuable. Were it a little more general there would be 
fewer rock gardens formed on the models of a builder’s 
rubbish heap or of an oyster grotto. Most of this Rnow- 
ledge can be obtained at school or a coutse should be 
taken at, some Polytechnic between leaving School and 
entering College. 
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The real horticultural training should be two, or 
better still three, years passed at one of the Horticultural 
Schools, the cost of which varies from £50 to £150. 

While at College the embryo landscape gardener 
should devote her time mainly to gaining a knowledge of 
the habits of trees, shrubs, and gaiden plants generally; 
their mode of growth, time of flowering and so on; more 
important in hei case than the actual ability to grow 
them, though that of course is most useful, She should 
also gain a thorough knowledge of soils and manures, 
road-making, draining, pond-making, levelling, embank- 
ing and rock work, and be able to calculate the cost of 
all such operations. A knowledge of the various styles 
of architecture is useful in enabling the student to adapt 
the garden to the house, and every opportunity should 
be seized of going over various gardens and making 
notes, not only of what is praiseworthy in each, but of 
what should be avoided. 

For the landscape gardener it is unfortunate that in 
none of the Colleges is there any adequate provision made 
for teaching Forestry, possibly because it is so little aught 
at all in England, but it is most necessary that she should 
possess sufficient knowledge to enable her to select suit- 
able trees for various soils and exposures, and also to 
have an idea of the different forms the same tree exhibits 
when grown as a windbelt in coppice or as a single speci- 
men. I think possibly some of the consulting foresters 
in England and Scotland might be induced to take a pupil, 
or that training might be obtained in Trance or Belgium 
from some of the Government Schools, in which! case a 
year spent abroad could with advantage he substituted 
for the third year at college. 

When her training is completed the student can 
either start on her own account or try and obtain a post. 
Several of the Municipal Authorities are willing to employ 
women as landscape gardeners, but these posts are not 
often vacant. There would probably be openings among 
architects who would be glad to employ a well-trained 
woman to carry out their plans, bul, as in every other 
case, the work must be sought. Probably the best plan 
is to start for oneself, and advertise for work; 
this would consist of laying out gardens from the 
preliminary visit to the garden and advice given, up to 
the carrying out of the whole scheme. Such work may 
be Ylow at first but every piece obtained and well done 
leads ¢o other employment, and the student can always 
keep her eyes open for an appointment. Whgn starting 
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for herself it might be advisable to take a partner and 
open a small nursery business in connection with the 
landscape work, supplying all plants required, and finding 
the labour, but this entails either a fairly large staff or the 
employing of casual labour. 

Another plan is for the landscape gardener to 
arrange all details of a job, get out plans and estimates 
and then contract with one of the big firms to carry out 
the work under superintendence, 

The cost of training at the colleges may be anything 
from £200 to £500 for three years, this including travel- 
ling and other expenses. If one year is spent abroad £50 
more should probably be added. The income to be made 
at the start is very uncertain, but given a persevering, 
capable woman it is likely to increase steadily. The usual 
plan is to charge a fee of from one to five guineas for 
consultation according to the size of the scheme and then 
arrange the fee for carrying out the work; out-of-pocket 
expenses of course being added in every case. 





Length of Trainin; 2 to3 years, and then a suboidinate post. 
Probable cost of Training £200 to £300, resident 
Probable initial salary £35; tesident } er atin 

{60 to £70, non-resident f 7 








V. MARKET AND NURSERY GARDENING. 
By Dora GroomeE, 


Tre movement for women to take up Horticulture as a 
profession, started about eleven years ago wich the open- 
ing of the Warwick Hostel at Reading. 

There are now several schools scattered over the 
country where a thorough training in gardening can be 
obtained. But let no one think that at the end of two or 
three years she will be an experienced gardener, able to 
compete with a man who has been working from the ages 
of 13 or 14, is probably the grandson as well as the son 
of a gardener and who, from the time he could walk, has 
toddled about in the garden helping his father. A girl 
with two years’ training cannot expect to supplant such 
aman, or to go out as a general gardener, earning from 
£1 to 25s. a week; indeed I have known several ingtances 
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in which women have tried this and have been dismissed 
at the end of a few months as incompetent. 

A girl or woman anxious to train al one of the Gar- 
dening Colleges would do well to make up her mind 
beforehand as to what branch of the woik she wishes to 
take up, since it is far bette: to possess a thorough know- 
ledge of a few things than a smattering of everything. It 
is impossible here to touch upon all the various branches 
of Horticulture open to women; my only advice, to those 
who wish to enter the profession, 1s to look before they 
leap and not to be carried away with the idea that there 
is a fortune to be made. It is very easy to lose money 
over I'rench Gardening, especially in our climate. 

With reference to maiket and nursery garden- 
ing—fruit growing, tree and shrub growing, kitchen 
gardening, flower growing for cutting, and the 
supplying of pot-plants for greenhouses and small 
gaidens, can all be carried on under this head. For 
the cultivation of vegetables a knowledge of soil is most 
essential, since different kinds of vegetables need different 
stuffs to grow in and these must sometimes be produced 
by artificial means. A heavy soil, for instance, is much 
improved by the mixture of light mateiials such as sand, 
ashes, leaf mould, or anything that tends to keep the 
sui face open; a poor sandy soil, on the othey hand, should 
be made more retentive and tenacious by the addition of 
clay and materials of a moist and substantial nature. 

It seems to me that if two or more women could 
combine and form a Colony, adding to their business as 
market and nursery gardeners the keeping of bees, 
poultry and cows, the making of good jams, pickles and 
sauces, and perhaps the management of a laundry, they 
might find a successful career open to them. Women who 
may wish to embark upon such an enterprise, however, 
should be very careful to find out where there is a good 
opening. I fancy that such might be found near a sea- 
side town on the main line, where there are 
several schools to be supplied and where, during the 
school holidays, Hotels and Boarding Houses would keep 
up the average number of customers. lt would be most 
important not to be more than two or three miles out of 
the town and to have a good water supply. There are 
old farmhouses, possessing a few acres of land, in some 
parts of Norfolk and Suffolk which might be rented at a 
reasonable rate. 

Sojne people question the advisability of employing 
men, buty from my own experience, it pays to employ 
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a good foreman who understands his work and can look 
after the men and boys I do not believe in a woman 
being able to do the hard manual work; digging and 
trenching is, in my opinion, only fit occupation for a man. 

There is no doubt that a woman can make market 
and.nursety gardening pay as well as, or often better 
than, some meri, but she must have capital to start with 
and stfficient means to keep her for two or three years, 
since a garden will only just pay its way for the first three 
years on account of the many expenses to be met in the 
shape of labour, manure, fuel, seeds, trees, etc. 

1 consider that women need not be discouraged from 
taking up market and nursery gardening, only it is im- 
portant that they should tealise that, to be successful, 
steady hard wo1k is needed, with brains as well as with 
hands 








Tength of Trainin 2 to 3 years 
Probable cost of Training 00 to £300, resident 
Probable initial salary artable 
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LECTURING. 
I COLLEGE LECTURING 


By Morus. Wuervpaip. 


(Sometime Demonstrator and Lecturer in Botany at 
Newnham College, Cambridge). 


In a shoit article on College Lectuting as an occupation 
for women it is impossible to 1efer to all branches of the 
profession, and, therefore, in this brief account of the 
subject, I shall confine myself almost entirely to the 
consideration of the teaching of Natuial Science not 
only because it is with that branch of learning that I 
am myself best acquainted, nor even because lengthiness 
is to be avoided, but also because the information which 
is pe as to lectuting in this department applies equally 
well to College lecturing in general—that is to the work 
of those engaged in teaching Classics, History, Modern 
Languages, Moral Science, and Mathematics. 
here are a greater number of Scientific lectureships 

in existence than there aie Ait lectureships, upwards of 
eighty women holding posts at the present lime as either 
demonstrators or lecturers in Mathematics or Natural 
Science. These posts are held in the following Universi- 
ties and Colleges: 

Oxford: Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville College, 
St. Hugh’s Hall, St, Hilda’s Hall. 

Cambridge: Newnham College, Girton College. 

London. Bedford College, King’s College, Royal 
Holloway College, University College, Westfield Col- 
lege, London School of Medicine. 

Birmingham University 

Liverpool University 

Manchester University. 

, Reading University College: 

Bristol University College 

Nottingham University College. 

The University of Wales: Aberystwith College. 

Bangor and Cardiff Colleges. 

Dgblin; Alexandra College. 

Edinburgh: Medical College for Women 

Cheltenham College. 
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In many cases, I believe, the number of lectures 
delivered is small, as the students largely attend the 
public lectures of their respective Universities; when this 
is the case, the bulk of the work remaining to the 
College lecturer is in the nature of demonstrating; a 
woman in such a post may be 1equired to address herself 
to women students only (Newnham and Girton), or as an 
assistant demonstrator have both men and women under 
her tuition (Universities of Birmingham, Manchester, 
University College, Buistol, etc.). About one-fifth of 
the above number who hold posts as demonstiators only 
have, of couse, no lectuiing work. At Cheltenham 
College, sindents are prepared either for the examina- 
tions of the University of London, or for Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the women lecturers in the College are 
engaged in work directly bearing upon the necessary 
examinations. 

In preparation for this cateer one must obtain, 
generally speaking, an honours certificate in both the 
first and second parts of the Tripos examination (Cam- 
bridge); in the Schools (Oxfoid), the same standard is 
required and those attached to the University of London 
would be expected to possess an honours degree of that 
University. The first course necessitates residence at 
Oxford or Cambridge for usually four years; the first 
part of the Tiipos is taken at the end of three years, the 
fouith year being reserved for the second part; whilst at 
Oxford two years are_given to Moderations and the 
remaining two to the Final examination. The Natural 
Science Tripos may be taken as an example of the work 
entailed. For Part I. of this Tripos three out of the 
following subjects aie essential:—Physics, chemistry, 
botany, physiology, zoology, geology, or mineralogy; a 
fourth subject may be taken if desired. For Part IL., it 
is usual to specialise in one subject only, although it is 
possible to take two subjects if a wider knowledge is 
required. If the student has a very fair knowledge of her 
subjects before entering into residence, Part IJ. may be 
taken at the end of her second year, and the course com- 
pleted im three years, though this plan necessarily in- 
volves very hard work. ; 

A demonstrator is expected to give each individual 
student help and assistance in his or her practical work; 
together with explanations of any difficulties which may 
arise In addition, she has charge frequentlyrof the 
apparatus in the laboratory, and to her falls the’ lot of 
ordering, collecting and preparing material for the use 
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of the students themselves or for demonstration experi- 
ments. Of demonstrating proper, ten to twelve hours 
per week is a good average number, but those given to 
prepatation, etc., may be legion. . ; 

Those desiring to become lecturers in Classics, 
History, Modern Languages, or kindred subjects, requie 
the same standard of knowledge, and a lecturer in 
Classics or Modern Languages has frequently to “gain 
additional experience by travel. 

Lecturers in subjects pertaining to Arts meet their 
various students in the lecture room several times during 
the week and are usually responsible for the written work 
requited, so that their duties include the preparation of 
test papers and the correction of essays, time papers and 
translations. The hours of work vary to an astonishing 
degree, sometimes being extremely long, 

It is difficult to make any definite statements as 
regards salaries, since the range in this respect is very 
great. Remuneration may be anything from £50 to £150 
or even £200 a year, depending upon the relative import- 
ance of the College in which the post is held and upon the 
number of hours’ lectuiing and demonstiating given. A 
lecturer or demonstrator may often obtain additional 
fees by coaching individual students. 

The advantages of such a post are very numerous, 
the most obvious being perhaps the usual shortness of 
University terms and the correspondingly long vacations, 
Another and more important peculiarity of this work is 
that the lecturer is always teaching her own special sub- 
ject, that is, doing work in which she must obviously be 
interested, and she is not called upon to give lessons in 
subjects which are distasteful to her,—a task generally 
involved in High-School teaching. 








Leneth of Training... on oon on 3 te 4 years, 
Probable inittal salary... sie?” Caste we Varinble, 


A University Droree, BacnELor or Arts (B.A,). 


Although the B.A. Degree is sometimes taken at the end of two 
years, it is advisable, and in most cases obligatory, to devote 
three years in preparation for it. 

N.B.—Women, although they may take the examinations of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, cannot receive 
te er ress, but are granted equivatent certifeates 

Fees ata residential college, exclusive of examination fees, int 

{t) Englands From £240 for 3 years; tuition, board and resi- 
lence, 
{2) Gcntland. M.A, Degree; £2p 8s, for 3 years, with Matricula. 
s tion fee £3 38.3 tuition only. 
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The Scottish Colleges being all non-residential, students live 
either in Ilostels (unofficial) attached to the Universities 
or independently 1n lodgings 

In Scotland the M.A. Degree, the first which can be taken in 
Arts, may be reckoned very generally as equivalent to the 
English BA. An ordinaty M.A. can be taken in three 
years; an Honours Degree requires four years. 

The four Scottish Universities beg governed by the same 
General Ordinances, the cost of attendance is practically 
(not exactly) the same at each, a guinea here and there 
on separate classes being all the difference. 

The Carnegie Trust pays {under certain general conditions) all 
the class fees exigible by tle Universities from students 
of Scottish birth and eatraction of 16 years of age and up- 


wards. 

(3) Ireland. From {157 16s for 3 years, tuition, board and 
residence 

(4) Wales From £127 103 foi 3 years; turtion, board and 
residence, 


A University Decree, BACHELOR or Science (B.Sc.). 


Three years are necessary for a B.Sc. Degree. 

N.B.—Women, although they may take the examinations of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, cannot receive the 
Degrees but are granted equivalent certificates, 

Fees at a residential college, exclusive of examination fees, in: 

{1) England. From £240 for 3 years; tuition, board and 
residence. 
(2) Scotland, £s0 to £60 for 3 years, with Matriculation fee 


& 38-3 tuition only, 

’ The Scottish Colleges being all non-residential, students live 
either in Hostels (unofficial) attached to the Universities 
or independently in lodgings. 

The Four Scottish Universities being governed by the same 
General Ordinances, the cost of attendance 1s practically 
{not exactly) the same at each, a guinea here and there 
on separate classes being all the difference. 

The Carnegie Trust pays (under certain general conditions) al) 
the class fees exigible by the Universities from students 
of Scottish birth and extraction of 16 years of age and 
upwards, 

(3) Ireland, There are two bodies which give Degrees in Ire- 
land, vis., the Royal University of Ireland, and the 
University of Dublin, Trinity College. 

The B.Sc, of the Royal University of Ireland is only given to 
candidates who have graduated in another Faculty, é.¢., 
Arts, Medicine, at least one year previously. It corres. 
ponds to the Master’s Degree in Arts and is awarded as 
the result of a very difficult examination. 

The University of Dublin does not confer the Degree of B.Sc. 

(4) Wales. From £145 tos for 3 years; tuition, board and 
residence. . 
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JI. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURING, 
By A. Tlinaston, M.A. 


Womtn who work may generally be classed according to 
their aims. Some work for the pay; some for something 
to do; some for the sake of training or experience; some 
for the sake of the work itself. To all of these University 
Extension Lecturing offers distinct attractions, but it is 
fairly safe to say that the most successful lecturers will 
always be found to belong to the last class—keen enthu- 
siasts in their special subjects who work mainly for the 
sake of the work itself. 

The pros and cons of University Extension Lectur- 
ing may be btiefly surveyed from the four points of view 
of these four classes of women workers, 

1—The pay varies according to the popularity of the 
lecturer; that is to say, according to the number of 
courses she is called upon to give in different centres, a 
definite sum, from £15 to £25, being received for each 
course of ten lectures. The work is therefore precarious, 
depending on the applications received from the various 
centres, and no course lasts for more than a season, The 
necessary equipment for the work consists in a University 
education, and in capacity for lecturing (tested and 
eprioyes by practical examination); further, in the 
ability to supply systematic teaching in some department 
of knowledge and especially to awaken and stimulate a 
general interest in it, The demand for women lecturers 
is not great, and the work cannot be recommended to 
those who are anxious to make a forttinme, or even a 
living out of it, unless they possess remarkable talents. 

2—To those who merely want something to do and 
are not able or willing to devote their whole lives to any 
permanent pursuit, [extension Lecturing offers some 
peculiar attractions, partly on account of the variety of 
the work itself, and also because it does not necessarily 
entail the giving up either of home life or of other occti- 
pations, A course of one lecture a week for the winter 
terms, which is as_much as many centres require, need 
not, interfere with the home or other ties which prevent 
sO many women from entering on a more absorbing 
career. 

3—Seekers after training and experience will find 
much here that is valuable. It is sound advice: “ If you 
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want to know anything about a subject, write a book on 
it,’ and in the same way, accumulation of knowledge, 
order and method of arrangement of facts, clarifying of 
ideas and stimulation in rapid synthesis, together with 
self-confidence in speaking, are all encouraged by prepar- 
ing and delivering a course of lectures before an intelli- 
gent, and questioning audience. 

4—To a lecturer who really loves her work a course 
delivered to a University Extension audience may be- 
come a teal joy. First, she has ‘the opportunity of tall- 
ing for an hour ona subject in which she is keenly inter- 
ested and, in the class which follows, the opportunity of 
discussing it with people whose enthusiasm may be as 
great as her own, though their time and chances of study 
are piobably limited. Of couse the character of the 
audience varies; some come from cusiosity, some are 
frankly bored, some even bring their knitting, but most 
of them come with the desire to leain and their eager 
interest is most stimulating. 

Perhaps one of the chief benefits to be derived from 
University Extension Lecturing, fiom the lecturer's 
standpoint, is the opportunity of meeting and getting into 
touch with all sorts and conditions cr people on the 
common base of interest in a definile and thoughtful 
subject; their questions and criticisms, their different 
standaids and their points of view so unlike one’s own, 
afford constant interest, and broaden the outlook not only 
upon the special subject but upon life in general. 

With regard to the training for University Extension 
Lectuiing. The qualifications asked for are a University 
Degree or its equivalent and some test of a previous 
success in lecturing, so that a comparison between the 
fees of the various colleges for two to three year courses 
will furnish all necessary particulars on this first head, 
whilst the would-be lecturer will find opportunities for 
public speaking in the working men’s and girls’ clubs 
which are to be found in every town. 








Length of Training w. 2 tO 3 years, 
Probable initial salary «. £1g§ for cnurse of to lectures. 
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MEDICINE, 
I, DENTISTRY. 
By M. Limonr. 


At the council meeting of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England, held on October r5th, 1yo8, it was decided that 
“Women should be admitted to the examinations of the 
Conjoint Examining Board in England i and 
to the examination for the licence in Dental Surgery.” 
Well, that is the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
open now, and the R.C.S. Edinburgh, R.C.S. Glasgow 
and R.C.S. Ireland have been open for many years, for 
as long in Dentistry as in medicine, yet the number of 
women qualified in Dentistry is small—I believe under a 
dozen, and the reason of this is very difficult to see, Con- 
stantly one hears of women tiying to get professions 
opened to them in which their limitations, physical and 
social, are bound to handicap them; but in Dentistry they 
have a profession in which the training and qualification 
are already open, whose work is so adapted to a woman’s 
powers that she may hope for all the success to which the 
degree of her skill entitles her, which in its practice 
supplies a daily recutring fascination, and last and by no 
means least, which is a method of earning a very fair 
living without any herculean effort. 

Yet there are so few women in it, Can the reason be 
that the parents or gtiardians of the type of women 
destined for the professions do not know that Dentistry is 
open or have never given it consideration as a suitable 
occupation for their girls? Let me assure them that it is 
one in which many of the virtues considered essentially 
feminine will have daily, even hourly exercise—patience, 
tact, persuasiveness, gentleness and delicacy of manipula- 
tion, 
Let me say a little about the training required, which 
of course is exactly the same for women as for men, The 
information can be obtained from the “ Regulations for 
the licence in Dentistry ” of any of the Royal Colleges of 
Surgeons. 

There is the ordinary entrance examination required 
by thy Royal College of Surgeons (or any examination 


accepted,as equivalent) to be passed, and this is best done 
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before the girl leaves school. Then there is a pupilage 
in mechanical Dentistry with a minimum of three years 
to be taken: this may be taken concurrently with the 
period of study, or if taken separately one year of the 
pupilage may count as one of the four registered years of 
study which is the minimum required. 

‘Fhe next step would be to obtain the prospectus of 
the Dental Hospital at which it is proposed to study: this 
will give afl information as to hospital practice, the neces- 
sary medical subjects and dental subjects, along with the 
professional examination and the fees for both classes and 
examinations. 

Now as to a woman’s prospects after obtaining the 
licence. So far as I can get information on the subject the 
chance of a woman obtaining an assistantship with a 
dentist, is small, almost negligible. This means that the 
woman must have enough capital to start practice with 
and to live on until she can get on her feet; it also means 
that the period of training both in mechanical Dentistr 
and in operative Dentistry must have been as Shorsgh 
and as long as possible. The minimum of four years into 
which to crowd mechanical and operative Dentistry with 
the whole of the course of study, is certainly not for a 
woman whose chance of the valuable experience of an 
assistantship is very slight; six years is by no means 
excessive. 

In private practice I think there are excellent pros- 
pects of financial success, and also of the other success 
that lies in the knowledge of having a work which one is 
perfectly capable of accomplishing, and which in its turn 
affords constant exercise of brain, of hand and of tactful 
dealing. There is another pleasantness about a woman’s 
position in the profession of Dentistry that I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning, and that is the courteots, even 
cordial treatment that she can count on receiving from 
the profession as a whole and from the societies in con- 
nection with it. 

T hope these few remarks may induce a little consider- 
ation of the possibilities of Dentistry as a profession for 
women from those who are responsible for the choice of 
a woman’s profession. . 
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II. WOMEN DOCTORS. 
By Dr. Jane WALKER. 


Now that medicine is a recognised profession for women, 
and may be looked upon as a means of eatning bread, if 
not butter, it is well to ascertain what amount of time, 
money and brains are required for the necessary training, 
and what are the professional prospects when that train- 
ing has been finished. 

It has been said that only 20 per cent. of the women 
entering for medicine ever reach their final examinations, 
No doubt home ties, health, marriage and other accidents 
account for a large proportion of first-year students never 
reaching the end of their studentship, but it is to be feared 
that in many cases medicine is entered upon merely as 
something to do when school is ended, and the initial 
drudgery which is attached to the beginnings of any pio- 
fession proves so tedious that the career, lightly entered 
upon, is as lightly relinquished upon the first discourage- 
ment. There is perhaps no great harm in trying medicine 
and then finding that il is not the best vocation, but so 
doing involves waste of time, and the reputation of women 
in general is not enhanced by the contemplation of many 
unsuccessful and easily discouraged students. 

Women therefore should consider well all that medical 
training involves, and their parents, in most cases, should 
also reflect upon the time and money necessary both for 
the education and for the first few years of practice, during 
which a competency cannot be earned. Many young medi- 
cal women are hampered at the outset by their parents 
expecting them to be independent the moment the magic 
letters ‘' M.B.”’ can be written after their names, and the 
time of waiting and of applying for posts is thus made 
one of anxiety, and often quite unsnitable work has to be 
taken up simply because money is the primary considera- 
tion rather than the work that is most suitable. 

In most cases it is difficult to judge whether a girl 
has any real bent for scientific medical work. As a rule 
women start at a disadvantage in knowing no science, for 
only quite recently have they been given systematic science 
teaching and have girls’ schools been fitted with labora-~ 
tories. The advantages of a thoroughly good science 
trainigg are immense. A well-taught student begins know- 
tng more of physiology, biology, chemistry and physics 
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than the ordinary medical student ever has a chance of for- 
getting, in addition to the probable acquirement of a 
scientific habit of mind which will make her future work 


sy. 

"The ideal plan for the intending medical student is to 
take science at Cambridge or to work for the London 
B.Sc.-at Bedford or University College; if sufficient time 
cannot be afforded for such a course it is of great advan- 
tage, especially to a London student, to work at Univer- 
sity or Bedford College and take the Matriculation and 
Preliminary Scientific examinations before she enters at 
the London School of Medicine for Women. 

All the British Universities, except Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have opened their medical degrees to women, and 
in addition to the University degrees the Scotch and Irish 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons and the Society of 
Apothecaries all grant their diplomas to women. The 
Royal College of Physicians and the Royal College of 
Suigeons of London have recently agreed to admit women 
to all their examinations, 

The London University degree is the hardest to get 
and ranks the highest; the fees have lately been raised an 
are rather high. For the London degree all the London 
examinations must be taken. The Scotch Universities are 
more accommodating in recognising other examinations 
instead of their own matriculation and first professional 
examination. 

The Edinburgh degree is easier to get than the 
London, and counts well in the Colonies and abroad. The 
Glasgow is of much the same standing as Edinburgh, and 
in both these cities there is a Medical College for women 
students. The degrees of the newer Universities, such as 
Victoria, do not rank as well as those of the older founda- 
tions, but a good deal of the work for Victoria and 
Durham can be done at the London School of Medicine 
for Women, which is an advantage for students living in 
town. 

With regard to distinctions after the medical trainin, 
is complete, the licentiateships of the Scotch and Iris 
Colleges and the Society of Apothecaries are the easiest 
qualifications to obtain, and that of the Colleges has the ~ 
advantage of enabling the possessor to write most of the 
letters of the alphabet after his or her name, which always 
looks well, whatever it may mean. 

Whatever qualification be taken, at least five, years 
must be spent in the training. The fees vary accorélng to 
the qualification worked for. Supposing a student to get 
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through in the minimum of time, the fees for the lectures, 
hospital and examinations included, will come to about 
£175-£200 according to the degree taken. Besides these 
fees some extra courses, such as midwifery, children’s 
diseases, eyes, etc., ale ste to be necessary, and allowing 
for misfortunes at one or more of the examinations, the 
least an ordinary student will need for the whole .of her 
fees will be from £200-£250, 

The teaching in London is excellent; the London 
School of Medicine for Women is a well-equipped and 
arranged building, and the hospital work in connection 
with it at the Royal Free Hospital gives every facility for 
medical and surgical work. 

In Edinburgh women ate only allowed to attend the 
lectures intended for the Scotch Colleges qualification— 
the fees for which are higher than those for the lectures 
intended for the qualification for the University Degree, 
The hospital work in Edinburgh is poor, too few beds, 
especially in surgery, being reserved for women students, 
The teaching and theoretical training are excellent, but 
many additional courses have to be taken if a good prac- 
tical knowledge of medicine be aimed at. If a student 
intend to be a missionary, scholarships, loans or part fees 
can be obtained from the Society for which she is going 
to work. 

The cost of living depends naturally upon what the 
individual student considers necessary for the daily round, 
if not for comfort, and upon whether her home be within 
reach of the hospital at which she is working. 

When the degree is oblained the budding practitioner 
has to find out what she can do in the way of practice, 
The best and most useful plan is to take hospital posts for 
a year or two, till experience and self-reliance have been 
gained. Many such posts are open to women. The Royal 
Free Hospital has junior posts, such as house surgeons 
physicians, junior anesthetists, etc., which are reserve 
for London students. The New Hospital for Women in 
the Euston Road is entirely officered by women; the Bel- 
gravia Children’s Hospital, the Hull Infirmary and 
Children’s Hospital, the Leith Hospital, the Glasgow 
Samaritan and many other London and _ provincial 
hospitals and infirmaries have posts which can be 
taken by junior women. There are also openings 
in asylums and as assistants to doctors in the 
country, and these posts, while they do not give 
suche good practice as hospital work, are better paid, 
and this is often a consideration, Some Sanatoria for 
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Consumption have women as heads or as resident medical 
ofiicers. Sanatorium work is a line of practice for which 
women ought to be peculiaily fitted; it requires just that 
attention to details and to the individual treatment of 
patients as human beings, not merely as “‘ cases,’ which 
appeals to women’s intellects, and at the same time it 
affords scope for medical and scientific abilities. 

When a sufficiency of time has been spent in junior 
posts there comes in the question of setting up in practice, 
It is then that the want of money proves the root of all 
evil. Parents think nothing of financing their sons for 
years; a man in the Aimy or Navy is not expected to live 
on his pay, a man doctor is assisted in buying a practice 
as a matter of course, and a barrister sits and waits for 
briefs in the full expectation of not getting any for years, 
But the woman who has had a medical training is too fre- 
quently considered to have cost her family as much as can 
be devoted to her, and she is expected to make her own 
living immediately; and if she, like her brother, requires 
futher help, she is looked upon as a failure and a return 
to home life is instantly suggested. Even if pecuniary 
help be given it is generally inadequate, the old saying that 
money makes money being disregarded, and her first years 
are often a severe struggle and end in a feeble attempt to 
keep going by taking paying guests, mental patients, or 
otherwise trying to make both ends meet by praiseworthy 
imethods which are not medicine. 

Supposing that a medical woman have sufficient means 
to start a comfortable home foi herself in a good neigh- 
bourhood and can wait with equanimity behind her brass 
plate, she can generally count upon getting a practice in 
London, of in one of the larger provincial towns, such as 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, or Newcastle, and 
pending the airival of regular patients, she can as a rule 
get non-resident hospical posts, or work in connection 
with the Council Schools, Dispensaries, or Girls’ Clubs to 
fill up her spare time. A general practice in the suburbs 
or in provincial towns is of course more quickly obtained 
than a consulting practice, and as a rule the women con- 
sultants have begun with a general practice and slowly 
worked up their own speciality, dropping their origina! 
work by degrees. 

There are now a good many opportunities for scien- 
tific medical work to be found in posts of pathology and 
Physiology, and in demonstratorships in scientific subjects 
which can be taken by women who are workingeup a 
practice. Such posts are increasing in number yearly. 
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Women have not now to struggle against the difficul- 
ties which attended the pioneers of the movement. There 
is little or no opposition on the part of men doctors; as a 
rule the greatest kindness and courtesy are met with from 
male colleagues, but the difficulties of competition are 
more strongly felt than in the days when, if a patient 
wished to consult a woman, her choice lay between only 
two or three women practitioners. 7 

Medical work should not be begun too young. IJtisa 
mistake to go straight from the High to the Medical 
School. In medical life we have to deal with men and 
women, not with scientific facts and texl-books; we have 
to study idiosyncrasies, to treat the sick individual more 
than the individual sickness. In a word we have to use 
tact, and tact comes from experience and knowledge of 
the world. It is far better after leaving school to spend 
a yeai oi two at home or in gavelling about, getting to 
know something of men and women, of the interests which 
go to make up the lives of ordinary people, something of 
foreign countries, of art and literature, than to be merely 
a well-crammed, successful student, keen on work it may 
be, but nariow in human interests, 

If a woman have a vocation for the work she will find 
it engiossing and have ample opportunity for the use of 
brains and for doing really good work and making a good 
practice, since medicine, as a means of making a living, 
may be counted upon to biing in a modest livelihood to the 
many, and a good income to the few, and it is moreover 
work which has endless variety and which requires the 
exercise of intellect, sympathy and common sense. 








Length of Training 5 years 
Probable Cost of ‘Training £200 to £250, non-resident, 
Probable initial salary ‘arialle, 








Ili, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS 
AND Massace. 


By Dr. Mary Cocuini-Hawgss assisted by Wr Lamnenr.OPh: 


Tux much-discussed reports of the Commission on Physi- 

cal Deterioration haye emphasised the importance’ of 

makigg a sound system of physical training an essential 

part ef every child’s school course, Organised Medical 
. 
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Inspection has now become a law in all L.C.C. Schools. 
The question is one that specially concerns women and 
girls, for it is found that in those schools where individual 
medical examination is carried out physical defects are 
discovered which, if neglected, tend to produce permanent 
physical disfigurement when the girl is fully grown. By 
a proper course of medical exercises, much may be done 
to cue or at least mitigate such defects, There is, there- 
fore, a special opening for curative or medical, as distinct 
from educational, gymnastics. 

Until now, this important work has been entirely in 
the hands of Danes and Swedes, who, having trained in 
their own country, find in England a profitable field of 
employment. Many of them charge and obtain exorbitant 
fees. Hitherto there has been no means by which an 
Englishwoman could be trained for the work other than 
by leaving England and spending two years at a recog- 
nised Institute in Stockholm or Copenhagen, getting her 
instruction thiough the medium of a foreign language, 
and one that is peculiarly difficult to learn. 

For the last five years there has been in existence in 
London a Swedish Clinique and School, where pupils can 
be taught exactly as in Sweden, under the direction of two 
medical women, one of whom has studied the Scandina- 
vian system in Stockholm and Copenhagen, the other has 
undergone the full training in Stockholm. They have 
secured as chief assistant an English lady holding the , 
Government diploma of Sweden. 

For our readers this new Institute will have a special 
interest, opening, as it does, a new employment eminently 
suited for gentlewomen, and one likely to prove profitable. 
There are many openings for properly trained women in 
the provinces, in Scotland, in Ireland, in parts of South 
Afiica, and in Australia and New Zealand, where the 
demand for this work is very much larger than the supply. 
The age limit for students is twenty to forty, 80 this is not, 
like so many new careers, one open only to the young. 
Nor is it, like ordinary gymnastics, work for which only 
the well grown and vigorous are suited. Many women 
who lack the physique for educational gymnastics are well 
suited to medical gymnastics. 

There are other advantages. The training is short, 
The course, modelled on that of the best Scandinavian 
schools occupies one year. For those intending to teach, 
a further year’s training is required. 

Again, the training is, compared with that for fither 
equally remunerative work, inexpensive. For the year’s 
course the fee is £60, for a second year’s course £30. 
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During training a student has every opportunity of 
learning the practical part of her work in a gymnasium 
which is equipped with the same apparatus as that used in 
Sweden. A daily free clinique is held for poor patients sent 
from hospitals or private doctors. The student thus obtains 
experience elsewhere unobtainable, and has an opportun- 
ity of taking a patient from beginning to end of her treat- 
ment, under direct medical supervision. Besides the 
practical work, the course includes the study of anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, ambulance woik, and the theory of 
medical gymnastics and massage. The aim of the school 
is, however, not to turn out partially trained medical 
students, but to give English students of medical gymnas- 
tics the same training as the Swede gets in his own country 
under government auspices. 

At the end of the course, each student is examined for 
a special certificate of fitness to treat patients, Three of 
the four examiners are doctors; the fourth is a specialist in 
medical gymnastics. Before the final examination, 
students are required to pass the Board of Education’s ex- 
amination in physiology and hygiene, the St. John Ambu- 
lance examination, and the examination for the certificate 
of the Incorporated Society of Tiained Masseuses. After 
they have passed their final examination at the Institute 
they have the benefit of two months’ practical work at a 
large London Hospital. 

A condition of the certificate being granted—one that 
should commend the training to members of the medical 
profession-—is that the student must sign a legal document, 
undertaking to work only under medical supervision. This 
will, it is hoped, not only obviate the danger that arises 
when gymnasts undertake medical gymnastics on their 
own responsibility, but will also prevent the charge some- 
times made hy medical men, and not without reason, that 
if once their patients leave their hands, they never see them 
again, - 

The school is open at all times to members of the 
medical profession who care to visit it, The course begins 
in September and January. To the relatives of medical 
men, this new work offers special opportunities for a 
useful and lucrative profession, and already some of these 
are in training. One of its advantages, and by no means 
the least, is that it can be practised by gentlewomen living 
in their own homes, who would find it very remunerative 
to furnish a room at a cost of about £10 where patients 
sent Wy doctors could come daily for treatment. Several 
students*have obtained hospital appointments, with per- 
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mission to take private work in addition. Some are 
attached to Nursing Homes at fixed salaries. Some have 
obtained travelling engagements with patients, others 
resident engagements with patients in the country at a 
minimum salary of 3 guineas a week. One large girls’ 
schoal in London, besides having a full time educational 
gymnastic mistress (trained by Madame Osterberg), em- 
ploys two former students of the school as medical 
gymnasts to treat the physically defective children referred 
to them by the Medical Officer of the School. Other 
Secondary Schools are considering a similar scheme, 


a 








Length of Teaching One year 

For the purp se of teaching medical gymnastics ‘Twa ‘years 

Prob thle cost of Traming, for the first year £60} ie-rbatdent 
For the Second go f Doe rence 
Probable smitial salary ‘ from 3 gns a week, 








IV.—MEDICAL WOMEN AND COUNTRY 
PRACTICE. 


By Herren Swarman, M.B. 


AtrHouGH in London and most of our large cities women 
aie now well represented in the medical profession, a 
lady doctor is still a novelty in the smaller towns and in 
the rural districts of England. Naturally, there are greater 
attractions to a professional woman in a large town with 
its mass of humanity, its wealth, and its social and scien- 
tific advantages, than in the comparative isolation of the 
country; and yet a country practice has points worthy of 
consideration In rural England there is little or no 
competition. A woman has no professional rival of her 
own sex, On the other hand, with their natural con- 
seryatism, the country folk are slow to accept a lady as 
their medical attendant. ‘What has been, must still be,’”’ 
according to them; and it has always been their idea that 
what their grandmothers did they must do, so that a real 
innovation takes a long time for them to grasp; but when 
once they have accepted it, they cling to it firmly. Propin- 
quity helps much. In an emergency the nearest doctor, 
no matter what the sex, is the one required; and the real 
need for a medical woman is soon realised, especially 
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amongst the labouring classes. Perhaps in the country, 
even more than in the towns, there is a gieat refinement 
of feeling in the majority of women, which leads them 
to suffer in silence many ills which could readily be cured 
or alleviated by medical skill, but which they would sooner 
allow to cripple, them all their days than to mention to 
aman doctor “You see, I can tella lady, but I cowldn’t 
tell a gentleman,” is the remark which one so frequently 
hears. 
In a rural practice it is impossible to specialise—one 
must be a general practitioner in the widest sense—den- 
tistry, otology, ophthalmology, all must be included in 
the general medical and surgical work. Midwifery, of 
course, is an impoitant part of the practice, and has be- 
come more so since the Midwives Act has come into 
force, lessening the number of working midwives. One 
must be prepared for any emergency, since cases are com- 
paratively frequent in which the practitioner has 10 oppor- 
tunity of calling in a consultant or other medical assist- 
ance (as she would have if in a town, or where distance 
was less prohibitive), and she has to act at once and on 
her own initiative and responsibility. In this way ex- 
perience is obtained, which is not one of the least of the 
attractions of country wo1k. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to a country practice 
is the long distances which have to be traversed, irrespec- 
tive of the state of the roads or the weather, and which 
multiply the expenses enormously. Whatever mode of 
locomotion is chosen, bicycle, horse, motor-car, or all 
three—the country practitioner is entirely dependent 
upon her own vehicles, for in rural England there are no 
convenient cabs or carriages for hire. She must also 
keep a good supply of drugs, etc., and manage her own 
dispensing, as probably she and her patients are some 
distance from a reliable chemist. 

No one must expect to make a fortune by a country 
practice, for the population is scattered, and money is 
none too plentiful. Still, if prepared to work hard for a 
sufficient competency, to live down the natural antipathy 
of the country folk, and to lead a healthy life in the coun- 
try in comparative social and professional isolation, a 
médical woman can find scope for much useful and res- 
ponsible work, in which she will be greatly appreciated ~ 


‘by her patients. 
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Va—PHARMACY, 


By Marearer E. Bucwayan, Pu.C., M.P.S. 


President of the Association of Women Pharmacists. 


Puarmacy as an employment for women is of fairly recent 
date, the first lady who qualified as a chemist did so less 
than thirty years ago, and for some years there were but 
one or two taking the qualifying examination annually, 
possibly, because few thought of the calling as one suit- 
able for women, or had any means of obtaining the 
necessary training. During the last decade, however, 
many women have thoroughly trained, and at the present 
time thee are over 150 women on the Register of 
Chemists and Druggists in Great Britain. 

There are ceitain natural characteristics which go a 
long way towards making a success of the calling of 
Pharmacy, and at the outset it is most desirable to count 
the cost, and see if one possesses these essentials, No 
woman should embark upon an onerous training’ which 
will need all her capacities of mind and body, unless she 
is possessed of good health and mental Foner some- 
what above the average, or at any rate that power to 
work, and “‘stick at a thing’ until it is mastered, which 
often enables one who is not brilliantly endowed to do as 
well as another who has more capacity but less dogged 
determination to succeed. The general education, 
acquired while at school, should be that which will serve 
as a basis for further wotk, and also provide a means of 
recreation. In paiticular should be mentioned Arith- 
metic, Botany, and Elementary Chemistry as among the 
subjects to be taken at school, especially Arithmetic, since 
it is essential in all branches of Pharmacy, while some 
knowledge of Literature or the Classics will prove an in- 
valuable source of refreshment when the work for ex~- 
aminations is over, and life is a busy round of what may 
become monotonous detail, Then, too, a sense of res- 
ponsibility, the gift of tact, neatness and regularity are 
requisites, if pharmaceutical life is to be a success; these 
are the things which make personality, and which have 
to be cultivated. 

Then, as to the training needful, the first step is to 
take some Preliminary Examination, such as the Matri- 
culation of the University of Londan, or the Jurfor or 
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Senior Cambridge or Oxford Local (a fist of these can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, 17, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.). The candidate 
must satisfy the examiners in English, Latin, French (or 
another modern foreign language), Arithmetic, Enclid, 
and Algebra This done, the cettificate should be sent 
to the Pharmaceutical sce for Registration. The 
Secretary will very often be able to give names of ‘chem- 
ists who take pupils, or the writer of this article would 
be willing to answer questions and advise. The quali- 
fication of a ‘registered chemist’’ or ‘pharmacist,’ with 
the right to dispense and sell poisons, is only gianted to 
one who has passed the ‘‘ Minor ’’ Examination of the 
Pharmaceutical Society following upon a_ studentship or 
apprenticeship”’ of three years, spent in a chemist’s 
shop or in a dispensary, Here the wo1k consists chiefly 
of reading and dispensing prescriptions, learning the 
routine of stock-keeping, and being initiated into the in- 
numerable small things that go to make a chemist’s call- 
ing. But it should not be forgotten that the time soon 
slips away, and preparation for the examination must be 
made. Many of those who employ apprentices will make 
time to give them definite insttuction in Chemistry, 
Botany, Materia Medica, ete , bul in all cases something 
definite should be done each year, and to this end classes 
at local technical schools will often afford great help. 
The three years must never be looked upon as merely in- 
tended for leaining dispensing; this cannot be intellig- 
ently undertaken by one ignorant of Materia Medica and 
Chemistry, hence the absolute necessity for simultaneous 
study and practical work in the business. A final course 
at some school of Pharmacy is in most cases essential. 

The fee for apprenticeship varies considerably accord- 
ing to locality, opportunity for study, and other consid- 
erations; generally speaking, it is between £50 and L100, 
while the course at a school of Pharmacy varies from 
£15 to £30. The qualifying examination can be taken 
as soon as the candidate is of age and has completed the 
necessary three years; the fee is ten guineas. The total 
expenditure will be, therefore, say, from £80 to £120, in- 
clusive of all save board and lodging; a moderate sum as 
compared with some other professions offering less re- 
tmuneration to their members. 

Some few men have taken the ‘‘Major’’ examination, 
which confers the right to the title of ‘‘Pharmaceutical 
Chengjst” and certain other privileges. This necessitates 
a further six months’ study of Botany and advanced 
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Chemistry and Physics, and those who aspire to the 
better posts will be well advised to take it. 

After registration, the question arises as to what 
branch of work a woman can most profitably take up. 
Only a few women, at present, have businesses of their 
own, since few possess the necessary capital, and retail 
pharntacy necessitates a good deal of business training 
to make it sticcessful; many have posts as head dispensers 
in institutions such as hospitals and infirmaries, others 
are dispensers to doctors, while some few are employed 
in the laboratories of wholesale houses. The salaries are 
very variable, for not only do hours and kinds of work 
vary, but personal capacity and intelligence must be 
taken into consideration. Thus we meet with such sal- 
aries as £45 per annum for three hours daily, and any- 
thing onwards up to £120, with board and residence, in 
some of the full-time posts. As in every other walk of 
life, it is the one who keeps an courant with the work of 
the world and the discoveries of the hour, and combines 
this with an intention to assist and please those whe are 
employing her, and to study their interests by her 
economies, who will in the end be appreciated, and this 
appreciation will generally lead to financial recognition. 

There is an examination held by the Society of 
Apothecaries, Blackfriars, E.C., for ‘’ Assistants in Dis- 
pensing,”” for students who have taken a short course of 
work, i.e, at least six months, but as a great number 
have taken this compatatively easy examination, their 
ranks are somewhat over full and work is difficult to 
obtain. If obtained, it consists of dispensing under the 
supervision of a doctor, or as assistant in a hospital dis- 
pensary. The couse of training and examination fee 
come to about £20, and salaries are about £25 resident, 
or £60 non-resident. Many who begin as assistants find 
it necessary to qualify as ‘“‘pharmacists” at as early a date 
as possible, in order to be eligible for better posts. ‘ 








Tength of Training oe 3yeats 
Probable cost of Training £80 to £120, non resident. 
Probable inital salary .,, £40, resident, £90, non-resident, per ann. 
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Vzs—WOMEN AS PHARMACISTS. 
By R. Karutzen Spencer, M.P.S, 


Bur few ladies at the present rime are to be found as 
assistants in pharmacies and still fewer who are psactis- 
ing on their own account, yet the work is well adapted to 
women and they are well received by the public, if able 
to piove themselves thoroughly competent in all branches 
of the calling. To those who setiously contemplate 
taking up the work, a few words may prove helpful as to 
(1) examinations, (2) expendicure, (3) salaties, (4) essen- 
tial qualities necessary for becoming a Pharmacist. 

The first thing for our would-be Pharmacist is to 
apprentice herself to a registered Pharmacist for three 
years. At the end of that period, and age permitting, 
she should be in a position then, or soon after, 10 enter 
for the qualifying examination which, when passed, wilt 
enable her to hold any appointment as assistant or man- 
ageress, or render her eligible to become mistress of her 
own phatmacy. 

There are good openings for lady Pharmacists who 
have gained an eflicient knowledge of their work during 
apprenticeship, and the 1ecently passed Poisons and 
Pharmacy Act of 1908 increases the demand for quali- 
fied women as Branch Managers hesides restricting the 
title of Pharmacist to registered Chemists only. 

1.—The Examinations—Two only are essential, 
these are (i.) a Preliminary, which must comprise the 
following subjects: Latin, English, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Euclid, and one modern foreign language. The second 
class College of Preceptors is the examination usnally 
preferred, and it is essential these subjects should be 
passed at not mote than two sittings of the examination: 
Numerous other examinations, such as Matriculation, 
Cambridge, Oxford, etc., are accepted, providing the 
necessary six sttbjects have been passed, and it is an 
advantage if this examination has been passed before 
leaving school, 

+ (ii)—The Minor Pharmaceutical or qualifying exam- 
ination. This is held at 17, Bloomsbury Square, four * 
times in the year. Fee: ten guineas, and three guineas 
for re-admission. To be eligible, a candidate must pro- 
duce a birth certificate proving her to be 21 years of age, 
and aefilled-in form proving that she has spent three years 
in practtcal dispensing. 
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This examination, which is by no meang an easy one, 
all the subjects having to be passed at one time, com- 
prises practical and theoretical pharmacy, practical and 
theoretical chemistry, botany with microscopy, Latin 
and Materia Medica, but should present no difficulty to 
a woman who has had Eid tuition, and who has studied 
diligently during her three years’ apprenticeship. There 
are two other examinations which, though not essential, 
are sometimes useful. 

(a)—The Apothecaries Hall Examination, fee five 
guineas, comprising the following subjects: some know- 
ledge of practical and theoietical pharmacy, and a very 
fittle Materia Medica, (6) practical and theoretical pharm- 
acy, theo1etical chemistry The examination is useful as 
a stepping-stone to the Minor, but as it does not qualify 
to sell poisons, is 1eally of little value td a chemist. 

(b)--The Major Pharmaceutical or highest examina- 
tion obtainable The subjects are similar to those nec- 
essary for the Minor, substituting physics for pharmacy. 
This examination is exceedingly severe, and it is ques- 
tionable if its utility to a retaif chemist justifies the ex- 
pense and time necessary to obtain the diploma, parti- 
cularly as it does not confer the same advantage to a 
woman as a man; still the knowledge gained is desirable 
for becoming a manufacturing chemist. 

2—Expenditure.—So much depends on the capabili- - 
ties and opportunities of an individual, no hard and fast 
sum can be stated. For an indoor pupil, a premium is 
usually asked to cover the expense of board and train- 
ing for the first twelve or eighteen months, the remainder 
of the three years’ board and residence is usually free, 
A great saving of time and expenditure is made if the 
chemist to whom a pupil is indentured is able to read her 
up for the qualifying examination without the extra 
expenditure of college fees; this, however, is an excep- 
tional thing. eolege fees amount usually to about £10 
for three months. Six or nine months is the usual time 

iven for study. There are numerous colleges both in 
ondon and the provinces where lady students are 
received. 

3--Salaries for qualified lady assistants usually 
amotint to £60 indoors, or £120, outdoors; as juniors ‘or 
impiovers, prior to qualification, the salaries given are 
ustially small, about £25 indoors. The Association of 
Women Pharmacists assists its members to obtain 
employment, besides holding social evenings for giutual 
intercourse among its various activities. es 
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4.—Essential Qualities.—A love of study, pai ticularly 
of scientific subjects, is certainly desirable; in general’ 
‘business a pleasant, courteous manner, an artistic eye, 
neatness and concentration of thought must, if not 
previously possessed, be acquired. Then for pecuniary 
success, good business capability is distinctly essential. 

In conclusion, I may say I have never met a lady who 
regretted taking up the vocation. The work is of such a 
varied and fascinating nature it is well nigh impossible to 
tire of it, for while the chemist has the one drawback of 
long hours, the work is distinctly Jess trying than that of 
a hospital dispensership, and the vocation better suited 
for ladies who have not very 1obust health, Naturally, 
there are some who fancy the standing behind a counter 
to be deiogatory, my own experience has been that the 
public take one at their own valuation, and are quite able 
to recognise a gentlewoman in any position. 


oe 








Length of Traming 3 years, 

Probable cost of Training £120 if college cotuse included, vesident 

Probable initial salary G50 to £80, resident, £90 to £120 non- 
resident per ann 








VI SURGERY. 
By May Tuornt, F.R.C.S.1, 


in dealing with surgery as a career for women it is well 
to bear in mind the pieliminary training required by all 
men and women who take up the practice of medicine and 
surgery, and to state at the outset that the number of 
men and women who intend to do surgery only, must 
always be limited. The peisonal, as well as the profes- 
sional qualifications necessaiy to make a sound and suc- 
cessful surgeon, are not found in all the men and women 
who desire to puisue the study of medicine, and since the 
niimber of women who take up medicine is comparatively 
small, it will be seen that for some years to come women 
surgeons must necessarily be a small body. 

The education of all medical students during the 
early hep of sludy is practically the same, varying only 
in miflor details as regards the examination for qualifica- 
tion as a registered medical practitioner, in accordance 
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with that branch of the profession which the student has 
decided to adopt. The fees for a student preparing, say, 
for the M.B., B.S., degiee of the London University 
come to about £180.* This does not include the cost of 
books, microscope, instruments, or other incidental ex- 
penses, such as coaching and extra classes. The fees 
for the examinations come to £27 or more. 

Students provide their own board and lodging in 
addition to their class expenses, and this cannot be done 
in London with any degiee of comfort for Jess than 
thirty shillings a week. The medical education of a 
student takes not Jess than five years after the Matricula- 
tion Examination has been passed. 

The General Medical Council wisely insists that each 
medical student, after the preliminary work of anatomy, 
physiology, and chemistry has been studied, shall go on 
to practical wo1k in a general hospital, and there become 
thoroughly acquainted with the human body, under the 
various pathological conditions which are divided under 
the broad headings of medical and surgical cases. Medical 
students are not encouraged to specialise in any branch 
of work until a thorough foundation of knowledge has 
been gained on the various cases which are brought 
before them, during their three years of work in the 
wards and out-patient department of the hospital to which 
they are attached. During the time of hospital training, 
students generally make up their minds whether they 
wish to become physicians, surgeons, obstetricians, or 
general practitioners. Their work at hospital towards its 
close is usually directed with a view to gaining the widest 
experience in the branches of work to which they mean 
to devote their lives. All students must pass an examina- 
tion in medicine, surgery and midwifery, before their 
names can appear on the Medical Register, and it is whet. 
this step of qualification has been passed that the quali- 
fied doctor, who desires to specialise as a surgeon, en- 
deavours to obtain a post as house-surgeon in a hospital, 
in order that greater experience in surgical work may be 
obtained. 

A surgeon should at some date subsequent to quali- 
fication prepare for and pass one of the examinations 
conferring a degree or fellowship in surgery. This exam- 
ination is, as a rule, taken not less than two’ years after 
that of qualification, and in some cases is not taken for 

¢ 





* The fees necessary to prepare for all the other examining in the 
United Kingdom are very similar. 
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several years. The surgical degrees at present open to 
women in the United Kingdom are as follows: 

England.—The graduates of all the Universities open 
to women medical students are eligible for the higher ex- 
aminations in surgery held by these Universities and can 
obtain the M.S. or M.Ch. degree. : ; 

Scotland.—The graduates of all the Scottish Univer- 
sities are eligible for the higher examinations in surgery. 
The College of Surgeons, Glasgow, _ allows women to 
present themselves for the examination for the Fellow- 
ship of the College. . i 

Ivreland.—The Royal University of Ireland admits 
women to its higher examinations in surgery. Licentiates 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland are eligible 
for the exmaination for the Fellowship of the Royal 
College. The Fellowship is also open to medical grad- 
uates or licentiates recognised. by the Geneial Medicat 
Council other than those who have taken their early work 
at the Royal College. 

It is in every way desirable that a woman surgeon 
should first endeavour to obtain one of the very few posts 
at present open to women, as assistant surgeon to a hos- 
pital, in order that greater experience may be gained, 

If the woman surgeon decides to go to India as a 
medical missionary she will very quickly have a great 
deal of responsible surgical work, since, in consequence 
of the retired lives of many of the women in India, skilled 
surgical care can only be given to them by one of their 
own sex. At the Cama Hospital, Bombay, which is under 
Government control, there are posis for one or two 
English women who have cases of the gravest natwe in 
their charge. 

If, however, the woman surgeon decides to remain 
in England, she must be content to work hard at her 
career for many years before she can expect much return 
in the way of fees. If she is trusted by her fellow practi- 
tioners and has proved herself capable of undertaking 
responsibilities, she will get a good deal of work in 
course of time, but it will probably be some years before 
she can cover her expenses by her professional income, 
although when she does obtain a good deal of private 
work her income will be considerable. 


err 





Langth of Training . +. 5 years, 
Probgble cost of Training .. foe to £250 non-resident. 
Probable initial salary +» Variable, 
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VII. WOMEN MEDICAL INSPECTORS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By Annie C, Gowpry, M.B., Lonp. 


Since the passing of the Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1907, the whole aspect of medical inspec- 
tion in Elementary Schools has changed. This change. 
igs not so noticeable in London, for many of the require- 
ments had been carried out befoie. In 1905, the London 
County Council appointed twenty quarter-time temporary 
assistant Medical Officers, of whom six were women, to 
carry out the work of medical inspection of the elemen- 
tary schools. In January, 1906, medical supervision was 
extended to the non-piovided schools. It was also ex- 
tended in other directions; for instance, before any 
scholarship was awarded *the candidate was medically 
examined, and the need for this is shown by about a 
quarter of them being referred back for medical treat- 
ment. The secondary schools, pupil teachers’ centres and 
training colleges are also under regular inspection, 
although this work has not yet been put on a permanent 
basis. 

The need for additional staff has now arisen owing 
to the growch of tlie work, and the additional work im- 
posed by the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
which directs that not less than three inspections of a 
child shall be made during its school life. The staff at the 
end of 1908 numbered 52 

_The permanent staff include the Medical Officer 
(Education), one whole time assistant, two half-time 
assistanis, and eight assistants giving quarter time—of 
whom three are women. The statutory medical inspection 
of elementary school children is cairied out by a tem- 
porary staff of 16 school doctors with 24 assistant school 
doctors. London is divided up into 16 districts. A school 
doctor is in charge of a district with one or more assist- 
ants under him Twenty-four additional assistant school 
doctors will be engaged in 1909 and 24 in rgto. Eight 
school doctors will retire annually and their place will be 
taken by the promotion of eight assistant school doctors, 
so thal ultimately in 7910 there will be 72 members of 
this temporary staff giving quarter-time. Each of the 
temporary staff serves for a period of three yearsf The 
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assistant school doctor receives a salary af £120 and the 
school doctor £150, both including travelling expenses. 
At present with a temporary staff of 40 there are five 
women. A pefmanent quarter-time officer receives £150, 
including travelling expenses. ; 

Three of the women inspect the Girls’ Secondary 
Schools and Women’s Training Colleges. These are 
paid at the rate of one pound per session and travelling 
expenses are allowed, A session means eilher a morning 
or afternoon inspection. ; 

Routine Inspection. For the present it is intended 
to continue the routine medical inspection, but in addition 
80 schools have been selected where all children admitted 
since 1st August, 1908 and, those expected to leave 
before 31st July 1909, will be examined. In the routine 
inspection the head teachers are asked to place on a form 
the names of all children known to them as presenting 
any abnormality (except vision). The school doctor, 
after giving due notice, visits the school and sees these 
children and especially notes any cases presenting defects 
of hearing, brain, speech, limbs, nutrition, and a card is 
left with the teacher for each child requiring treatment. 
The doctor then inspects the general arrangement of the 
school (environment, lighting, heating, ventilation, san- 
itation, desks and seating), the hygiene of school work 
(hours of work, recreation, exercise), and any maiters 
which affect the health of the teachers and © children, 
Should the doctor discover any child who in his opinion 
is suitable for a special school, either physical or mental, 
the teacher is directed to fill up a form and forward it to 
the head office for further medical examination with a 
view of admission to these schools. 

Vision. The vision of all the children is tested once 
in 12 months, The preliminary test is done by the 
teachers. When the doctor visits he tests the children 
returned as defective and gives the teacher a red or green 
card according to the amount of defect found for each 
child who should seek advice. 

In no case do the doctors give treatment. A medical 
register is kept at the schools in which the doctor notes 
any defects such as discharging ears, defective vision, 
or any school conditions detrimental to the health and 
well-being of the teachers and children. These registers 
are shown to the managers who often assist in obtaining 
relief, Having completed the examination the doctor’s 
reporsis forwarded to the, head office where matters 
requiring attention are dealt with, 1 
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It is advisable for those who intend to apply for these 
posts to have had some special training in children’s 
_ diseases, and in throat and ear and eye work. Since these 

appointments. meet with large competition it is most im- 
portant to have a good degree. A D.P.H. is often help- 
ful to success. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


I, ‘COMPANION, HOUSEKEEPER, OR ANY 
POSITION OF TRUST.” 


By Vere Cocuran. 


‘€ Companron, Housekeeper, or any Position of Trust—I 
could undertake work of this kind.”’ ; 

If the many seekers after work who open their cam- 
paign with these words could gauge their true import, or 
the effect which they produce, they would not so lightly 
use them. Few words could more clearly display their 
ignorance with regard ‘to the conditions of the labour 
market; indeed, to the ears of those who know and who 
receive year by year hundreds of such applications, these 

’ words almost constitute a badge of incapacity. 

‘ Companion, Housekeeper, or any Position of Trust! 
Those who dwell at home in ease can hardly realise the 
depth of pathos, underlying the commonplace sentence. 
To them, such occupations will appear entirely desirable, 
laudable, refreshingly feminine : the vagueness of the 
last on the list being redeemed by the glow of respecta- 

_, bility shed by the two first. But there are other things 
“which may not occur to them. Firstly: There is no 
general demand for companions. Secondly; There is | 
nd general demand for housekeepers in small : private 
families. | Thirdly: A business-like employer demands 
proof of special training and ability for each particular 
" position .of trust he may have to offer. In a word: He 
has no use for nondescript bundles of general trust- 
worthiness. One has only to glance round the circle of 
one’s acquaintances to note that the services of a com- . 
panion are at a discount. While every woman of meats 
has her maid and her dressmaker, who can afford the 

doubtful luxury of a paid companion? 

The modern unmarried woman who carves out her 
own career and chooses her own friends’ is a totally 
different being from the languid Early Victorian lady, 
who engaged a companion to play the piano to her, ta do 
the flowerg, and to help her turn the heel of her brother's 

“., stocking. _ The companion of fifty years ago was the 
smecessary prop to the ‘victim of semi-invalidism, a then 
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prevailing fashion. With the cessation of the disease 
there is no further demand for the remedy 

Of course there ewxist such very occasional ‘plums’ 
as travelling companionships to girls, but in these rare 
vacancies the companion usually has to combine the 
duties of tutor, or courier, or chaperone Further there 
are occasionally ald or delicate ladies to be found who 
desire‘the companionship of some young and active per- 
son; but in nine cases out of ten this want is met by the 
presence of a well-educated maid, a nurse or a nurse- 
attendant We thus perceive that the modern companion, 
in common with the modern everything else, needs a cer- 
tain amount of definite and technical training. 

In consideing the office of housekeeper, we find that 
it has been in many cases obliterated in private families 
owing to the stiaitened incomes of householdeis and to 
the advent of the lady cook, who generally undertakes 
housekeeping. Experience, special training and indeed 
special abilities are needed by those who aspire to become 
housekeepers in large public institutions: a good know- 
ledge of cooking, catering, care of linen, domestic econ- 
omy and accounts are all required, together with that 
ars regendi, so rare a capability in woman, involving, as 
it does, complete mastery of the ruler’s own nervous 
system. 

It is abundantly evident that the hundreds of spelt 
cants for the post of housekeeper do not aspire to these 
heights, They hope to secure the very rare office of 
housekeeper pur et simple in a small private family, pre- 
fezably in the house of a widower requiring someone to 
look after the children and make the tea at breakfast, 
They shun the responsibility of the public institution, they 
are ttnequal to combining the offices of cook and house- 
keeper as required by the small householder and they are 
excluded from the few large households, where the house- 
keeper rank is normally the coveted reward of the con- 
scientious servant who has worked her way upwards 
through the grades of scullery maid, kitchen maid and 
cook. 

Who would place the field-marshal’s baton in the 
hands of a recruit? The untrained applicant has a vague 
notion that having helped to manage her mother’s housé- 
hold she is competent to take a paid post as housekeeper. 
She ignores the fact that such limited and private experi- 
ence carries with it no credentials; no one can ‘speak as 
to how she managed that household and she has rarel 
made even this duty of primary importance, or sperit half 
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an hour on the theory of domestic economy. How can 
she suppose that her scrappy knowledge will enable her 
to earn a living in a labour market stocked with experi- 
enced servants of the old-fashioned stamp plus the influx 
of highly trained lady servants My readers may object 
that all applicants for the post of housekeeper are not 
necessarily untrained, but I venture to wager that, nine- 
tenths of those who word their request for employment 
in the formula above quoted have done no paid work. As 
a rule they belong to the class whose fate is the saddest 
of all, that of the middle-aged spinster who has lived at 
home until the death of her father, when straitened means 
have driven her forth to earn a livelihood. She has never 
Jeained to do anything because she has never clearly 
realised the necessity; her father, having always hoped 
she would marry, has devoted all his spare cash to the 
intellectual and technical training of her brothers. The 
poor spinster, mindful of the days when to be governess 
or companion was the only genteel occupation for ladies, 
and realising that more is required of the modern gover- 
ness than she can supply, takes a plunge, and offers her- 
self as companion or housekeeper; “any position of 
trust’ she thinks she can swely undertake, knowing 
herself to be an honouable woman. 

Companions, as I have said, are in little demand, and 
advertisements for them should be looked upon with 
suspicion as traps for the unwary. As for the would-be 
housekeepers, I cannot sufficiently impress upon them the 
necessity of beginning at the right end; let them apply any 
small sum they may possess to a course of practical train- 
ing in domestic science; or, if no capital be available, let 
them borrow the money from one or other of those excel- 
lent institutions known as Loan Training Funds which 
lend money free of interest, the sum to be repaid by easy 
instalments when the giantee is receiving a salary. (There 
are schools of domestic science for genilewomen which 
provide board, lodging and training at moderate fees; 
loans can often be had to cover such inclusive cost.) In 
the present acute stage of the servant difficulty, domestic 
work affords large scope for the educated classes, and 
many who enter upon a complete course of training ma 
firld themselves attracted to one or other of the subord- 
inate branches, such as cooking or parlour work, which 
in themselves constitute an excellent preparation for the 
office of housekeeper. Under present conditions, intel- 
ligenteand well-trained servants can always command 


good pay: and it is through this open door—the Door of 
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Domestic Service—that we must pass before we can 
attempt to scale the heights upon which the housekeeper 
sits enthroned. There is little demand, as I have said, 
for the housekeeper pur et simple, but for those who are 
able and willing to combine with it the office of cook, 
good posts can always be found. 

Later on, when the “ lady servant movement ”’ has 
become more widespread, ladies may perhaps have oppor- 
tunities of gaming experience at low wages as scullery 
maids or “ between girls ’’ under cooks and housemaids 
of their own class, and may thus be put to no more 
expense than the old-fashioned village girl who went 
into service at £8 a year, having paid no premium or 
training fee of any kind. 

At present this is impracticable and an initial period 
of training must be undergone by all ladies who aspire to 
the domestic arts. In conclusion, I can only reflect sadly 
on the amount of misery and disappointment which might 
be aveited could each paterfamilias be induced to train his 
daughters as well as his sons: could every girl 1ecognise 
the necessity and motality of potential economic inde- 
pendence. Let no woman any longer suppose that she 
can ‘‘ frivol ’ for forty years and drop into a “ position 
of trust ’’ at forty-one, together with those who have 
worked for this goal dming half a life-time. 

There are very few girls who, having once realised 
the satisfaction of some definite aim, some plan of action 
giving purpose and meaning to life, will still prefer to 
idle until the actual pinch of poverty forces them to work. 
These few—if indeed they exist—would almost merit 
from cynical neighbours the cruel advice given by the 
thrifty ant to the thriftless grasshopper: Vows avez long- 
demps chanté; allez maintenant danser.”’ 





Il, JOURNALISM. 


By Tuexia Bowser. 
(Late Editoy of the Lady’s Gazette.) 


Tue question whether girls should “ take up ” journalism 
has constantly been put to me and my answer has always 
been the same. If a girl wishes, strongly endugh, to 
write for the Pregs, then she wili do so whatever obstacles 
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may be in her way. Unless she has this great over-power- 
ing desire, she should never dream of entering the pro- 
fession To take up writing in the same way as one 
would learn typewriting and book-keeping is madness, 
and will almost invariably end in disappointment. If, on 
the other hand, a git! is imbued with the spirit of writing, 
then she will wiite whatever my advice may be, There- 
fore I save my breath. . - 

But when a girl tells me she has got this longing for 
expressing herself through her pen, then I venture to 
suggest the lines upon which she should work. 

Introductions to influential people on papers may be 
of use, but until you have done something to prove your 
abilities editors will be shy of you even when recom- 
mended by their dearest friends The girl who is entering 
journalism must be content to write on extremely prac- 
tical subjects Brief, useful articles on domestic matters 
are comparatively easily ‘‘ placed,’’ and these should be 
sent to an editor only after his pape: has been carefully 
studied in order to see that they are likely to be suitable. 
After a few of these have been accepted the writer may 
venture to call and make a suggestion and in time she 
should obtain regular wo1k on the paper. : 

There ate two distinct classes of work in journalism; 
the out-side staff worker and the woman who fills the 
post of editor or sttb-editor In the first case the worker 
is sent to meetings of all kinds, etc., to report, or she 
may write a weekly article on fashions, health, etc.; the 
inside-staff worker must know the technicalities of print- 
ing, proof-correcting, what is known as ‘‘ make-up,’’ and 
be an all-round business woman. The advantage of such 
a position is that the payment is regular, and a certain 
time of ‘‘ notice ’’ is obligatory on either side, 

On the question of the money that may be made it is 
difficult to speak, as there is such a wide range, but a fair 
average, I should imagine, of the earnings of the ordinary 
woman journalist would be probably £2 or £3 per week, 

Great perseverance and courage is required by girls 
who enter this profession, as well as excellent health and 
good recuperative powers. The girl who means to 
succeed should learn shorthand, for she will find it an 
immense help when she is sent to report a meeting, even 
though she is not expected to take the speeches verbatim, 
She should also be a good typist, and if possible possess 
her own qgachine on to which she can write “ direct,” 
without first writing her notice. This is a wonderful 
saving sof time, but she must be thoroughly at home with 
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the machine or she will find she is hampered by its 
mechanism and will, in consequence, turn out ‘dull copy.” 

Journalism, it has been well said, is a ‘ better stick 
than crutch,” and for the girl who has a narrow income 
which she must amplify by some means it is an admirable 
occupation Of course there are numbers of women who 
live entirely on the proceeds of thei: pen (and I speak 
from experience), but it is a hazatdous livelihood even at 
the best, since change of editor geneially means change 
of staff, and the 1egular contributor 1s thrown out of worl 
through no fault of her own 

One word I must say on the subject of ‘ specialis- 
ing.” It is good that the young joutnalist should 
endeavour to make herself better than her neighbours in at 
least one direction Let her decide what is her metier 
and then study it diligently, leaving no stone unturned 
wheieby she can become better infoimed on the subyect. 

The peison who gaily undertakes to do ‘‘ anything ” 
is the teiror of an edifor, and is likely to be sent away 
without a futher hearmg “‘ Speciality’ is the cry of 
the moment, and unless you know something that the last 
caller did not you have only a small chance of being given 
the regular employment which you covet 

Still, journalism is a delightful proteiiod and one 
that is bound to bioaden the view of the worker; it makes 
her conversant with all sorts and conditions of men and 
things and if she have a quick grasp, an intuitive under- 
standing, she will gather an amount of general know- 
ledge that could be acquiied by no other means. 

It is extremely difficult to lay down definite laws 
about the cost of tiaining, etc , in journalism, as one 
would do in other professions, but now that there is a 
school of journalism, an average time of Lraining has been 
settled, together with the necessary fees, Journalists are, 

* piactically, never resident at their places of work, and 
the initial salary inevitably depends upon the style of work 
which is done The best of all ways of training to my 
mind is for a girl to go as secretary to a well-known 
journalist, who will send her out to ail kinds of functions 
and on her return will expect to hear a detailed account 
of them from which reports can be written. If the 
journalist is a really busy man or woman, the secretary 
will have to learn proof-reading and many other printing 
technicalities for the discharge of her duties and, most 
important of all, she will live in the atmosphere of the 
newspaper world, and by keeping her eyes open wilt learn 
inyaluable lessons which otherwise are not to be gained. 
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For her secretatial work she may receive any salary 
from £1 to £2 weekly, but she will be getting experience 
which will fit her for her own work when the time comes 
for her to strike out for herself. Whilst in this employ 
she must steadily work at articles and stories during her 
spare time, sending them out again and again and never 
allowing despair to seize her because her MSS. -come 
trooping back to her. When I was secretary to a lady 
journalist I used all my luncheon hours as well as my 
evenings for my private writing, and in this way built up 
a connection amongst papers so that afler four years of 
very hard work and waiting I felt justified in leaving my 
post and endeavouring to live on Lhe proceeds of my pen, 
From that day to this I have never “ looked back,’’ and 
though it has often been a hard stiuggle, a heart-sicken- 
ing fight with the world, I 1ejoice in it because I love my 
woik and have met with an infinite amount of kindness 
from editors and colleagues. 





Tength of Training 6 months 
Probable cost of ‘Traiming {20 non-resident. 
Probable imitial salary £1 a week 








Ill. LIBRARIANS. 


By A. R. Hurcurnson. 


To the casual onlooker it would appear that the office of 
librarian is eminently suited to the capabilities of women. 
of education. It is less tiring than certain other profes- 
sions, there is only a modicum of responsibility, after 
business hours the librarian is absolutely free, and it is 
not a position of prominence. Perhaps all this accounts 
for the fact that, of recent years, numerous women have 
enteted the field. To turn from theories to facts. 

A list of the Free Libraries of the United Kingdom, 
together with their librarians, and, -in most cases, their 
respective incomes, is published in the Literary Year 
Book, and in the British Library Year Book. ow the 
fatter publication has no right to its title, seeing that it is 
not published annually, but at rare intervals, In its last 
issue—tlat for 1900-1g01—-I find that 25 free libraries were 
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controlled by women. Turning to the latest issue of the 
Literary Year Book—that for 1909—I find that 46 free 
libraries are controlled by women. Thus we see that, in 
the last eight years, the number of women librarians in 
free libraries has been almost doubled. 

To refer to the class-list of the last examination of 
the Library Association (1908). This examination, of 
which I shall have more to say hereafter, is divided into 
six sections, for which candidates may enter on successive 
occasions. In Section I., out of thirteen candidates, six 
passed; of these one obtained Class IJ., and the remaining 
five Class III. None of them were women. In Section IL., 
for which there were nine candidates, no one obtained a 
first or second class, five obtained a third class, of whom 
one was a woman. In Section III., there were thirty-five 
candidates, of whom fourteen passed, one candidate ob- 
taming Class 1, and the remaining thirteen Class III; 
of these last two wete women. In Section IV., there were 
seventy-six candidates, of whom twenty-nine obtained 
Class III.; seven of these were women. In Section V., ont 
of forty-six candidates, eighteen obtained Class III, of 
whom five were women, In Section VI., out of a hundred 
and one candidates, thirty-nine passed. Among’ these 
were eight women, of whom one obtained Class II. and 
the remaining seven Class (11, Thus, no one woman 
took a first class in any section, and in only one section 
did one woman take a second. 

Now this is the only examination in librarianship in 
the United Kingdom. It is that of the Library Associa- 
tion, The membership of this association is open to all 
workers in free libraries, heads or assistants, on payment 
of an annual subscription of one guinea. It is, therefore, 
for the most part the members of this association who are 
appointed to the vacant posts in the free libraiies of the « 
United Kingdom. As in every profession, candidates are 
many and posts few and far between, it naturally follows 
that only the best qualified will have a chance of obtaining 
work. If the women candidates are less successful in the 
examination than the men candidates, they will of course 
have greater difficulty in finding work, and the best paid 
posts will be beyond their reach. Add to this that, for a 
post which is open to both men and women, the balance 
almost invariably inclines towards the former;*it is only 
when a woman is actually better qualified than her male 
rival that she can be said fo have a chance of succe8s. 

I have stated that forty-six women hold the position 
of head” librarian in various free libraries of the United 
fay 
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Kingdom. Owing to lack of space I cannot enumerate 
these forty-six libraries, so I will content myself with 
saying that in the case of thirty-two the amount of the 
money spent in salaries is given in the above-mentioned 
Literary Year Book, The aggregate sum is £2356 15s., 
which, divided by 32, works out at £73 12s. 11d. odd for 
each library. The sum devoted to salaries in each library 
varies from £22 9s. (Kettering) to £2 15s. (Bolton Percy). 
But it must noc be supposed that of this magnificent 
average of £73 12s. 11d. the whole is paid to the librarian 
as salary. In every case the wage of the caietaker must 
be deducted, and in most cases the salary of at least one 
assistant, sometimes two, and occasionally three or more. 
Particulaily striking is the case of Rothe:ham (Yorks.), 
where the sum of £134 is allotted to salaries, of which the 
cleaner’s wage swallows up £89! Are we to conclude 
that the library of Rotherham is so prone to assimilate 
dirt, that only by the united efforts of many charwomen 
can it be kept in decent condition, or must we infer that 
in South Yorkshire unskilled, is more highly valued than 
skilled labour? In any case, from the women workers’ 
point of view, these facts are depressing. Equally so is a 
statement contained in a recent number of the Library 
World (April, 1909, p. 391), viz., that a recommendation 
to raise the salaries of the women assistants in the Leeds 
Public Library from 10s. to 12s. a week was brought be- 
fore the Committee and withdrawn, although it was urged 
that these assistants were not young girls, but women, 
who had been in the service of the library for ten years. 
Ten shillings a week, i.e., £26 a year, is not a living wage. 
A cook in a good family can earn as much, with board 
and lodging into the bargain. We are always hearing of 
the scarcity of domestic servants, surely it would be better 
to train these girls in domestic economy than to urge 
them into professions which offer so little scope for any 
but the most able women, 

Of the forty-six libraries controlled by women, the 
majority are situated in small country towns or villages, 
mainly in Scotland, Lancashire, Yorkshire and Wales. 
Such are:—the libraries of Wishaw, Fleetwood, St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea, Rotherham, Bolton Percy, and Penarth. 
I must in justice admit that the libraries of the following 
more important towns are also controlled by women:— 
Aberystwith (annual expenditure on salary and wages 
£120}, Carnarvon (income not given), Lewes (here there 
are tw8 librarians, apparently mother and daughter, 
annual expenditure on salaries and wages £84), Ponte- 
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fract (salary and wages £114). But in no case can the 
librarian’s salary exceed £120, owing to the fact that 
assistants and cleaners must be paid out of the sum 
allotted to salaiies. Of course in the larger towns, the 
head librarian of the free library receives a respectable 
salary For instance, at Birmingham £600 is given, but 
none of these larger libraries are controlled by women. 
Before obtaining the headship of a free library, a 
woman must work for many years as assistant. As the 
first diploma of the Library Association is only awarded 
to those students who have united practical library experi- 
ence to theoretical knowledge, it follows that the would- 
be librarian must begin by working not less chan 24 hours 
a week in a library, during which time she must regard 
herself as an apprentice and not expect to earn any salary. 
After obtaining her diploma she may, as assistant, com- 
mand a salary of from £40 to £80 a year, and in time, if 
she obtain the position of chief assistant, £100 a year. 
Until quite recently there existed no institution in the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of training students in 
librarianship. But now there are classes in Library 
Economy, Bibliography, Classification, and Cataloguing. 
The course extends over a period of four years, at the 
end of which time, if she has already gained her practical 
experience, the student should be in a position to pass the 
examination of the Library Association. There is an 
open scholarship of £26 a year, tenable for three years at 
the School of Economics. It is awarded by the University 
of London to gitls who have matriculated, or who hold 
the Joint Board Certificate, and who wish to train for 
librarian work. As I said before, the examination con- 
sists of six sections, viz.:-—Literary History, Elements of 
Poetical Bibliography, Classification, Cataloguing, Lib- 
rary History (Foundation and Hquioment), ibrary 
Routine (Practical Library Administration), Candidates 
must also be able to write an essay on some aspect ‘of 
each subject. Tor at least three years they must have had 
plactical experience of not less than 24 hours a week in 
one or more libraries approved by the Council of the 
Library Association, A fee of 2/6 is charged for the ex- 
amination. Each section may be taken sepatately without 
repayment of the fee. The examination is held annually 
during the first week of May. Candidates must send in 
thei: application not later than the last day of March, to 
ihe Secretary, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb Street, Pall 
Mall, London, $.W. Inorder to obtain tlre full 
diploma candidates must have (1) passed in each Of the six 
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sections of which the examination consists, (2) had the 
requisite practical experience, (3) written a thesis which 
contains otiginal thought and oviginal iesearch and 
which deals with some subject within the scope of the 
syllabus, (4) shewn a certificate to the effect that they 
possess an elementary knowledge of Latin and of one 
Modein Foreign Language In addition to the classes 
of the School of Economics, it is possible to obtain coach- 
ing by correspondence in cataloguing, Hotay organisa~ 
lion, and fibiary routine. On payment of half the usual 
fees, candidates for the Libraty Association examination 
are admitted to some of the lectures on English Literatme 
at King’s College, London. It is, therefoie, not so much 
the difficulty of obtaining instruction in these different 
branches of knowledge, as the comparatively high stan- 
daid to be attamed therein (in 1908, out of 238 candi- 
dates, only 95 passed) and the length of time to be spent 
in piactical tiaining ; which constitute the chief difficulties 
of the giils who wish to enter free libraries The above 
are the initial difficulties; to them must be added the low 
salaries. the scarcity of posts, and the long hours. These 
vary from 30 to 54 hours pe week, 48 being the most 
usual number, and it must be botne in mind that libraries 
are inevitably stuffy places, that there is a good deal of 
standing about, and that it is sametimes necessary to lift 
and catry heavy books. 

All that I have said above applies to posts in free 
libraries only I take it that the candidates for such posts 
are giils who have ieccived their education at a primary 
school, and who choose this work in preference to teach- 
ing or to some form of manual labour, 

Theie is anothe: sort of library past, which only those 
women who have received a University, or an exception- 
ally Itterary education, can hope to obtain T allude to 
posts in private libraiies, andin the libraries of Colleges 
and Universities, Literary or Philanthropic Inslitutes. It is 

“difficult to obtain statistics as to the conditions of work 
in these posts In the Literary Year Book for 1909, I 
find mention of only afew Such ie the Bradford 
Library and Literary Society, (2) the Cork Literary So- 
ciety, (3) the Edinburgh Working Men’s Club and Tnsti- 
tute, (4) the National Lending Library for the Blind 
(salary and wages £217), (5) the Library of the Ob:tetrical 
Society of London, (6) the Library of the Royal Historical 
Society, (7) the: Shaftesbury Literary Institute All these 
libraries are at presenti controlled by women, but the 


salaries attached to them are not quoted in the Year Book 
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except in the case of No. 4. Of the mixed Colleges and 
Universities, the Library of the University of Leeds is at 
present controlled by a woman. So ate the Libraries of 
Reading University College and of Aimstrong College, 
Newcastle. It is worthy of note that the Library of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, is in the hands of a distinguished 
lady,,so is that of the Duke of Devonshire. Alf the 
libraries of the Women’s Colleges are controlled by 
women, but in many cases the salary attached to these 
posts is very small, and the office of librarian is held in 
conjunction with some other position in the College. 
Until quite recently the theoty that librarians were born 
not made (ie., that social position and a love of books 
were more important in a libtarian than technical training 
and geneial knowledge) seems to have guided the various 
Councils in their respective appointments to these posts. 
But it must be admitted that of late yeas, even the most 
conservative have come to 1ealise the impoitance of tech- 
nical training in addition to a University education. Of 
course it might still be possible for a women exceptionally 
distngulabed in some bianch of literature or history, to 
obtain a good library post without technical training, 
but I feel that too much stress cannot be laid on the im-~ 
portance of the latter. It does not follow that, because a 
woman has written an erudite treatise on some branch of 
philosophy, she will necessarily prove capable in the posi- 
tion of librarian. 

To stm up, the women who hold posts in private 
libraries are, with very few exceptions, women of 
academic distinction, Their salaries appear to vary from 
£50 resident to £150 non-resident, but it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain statistics in this matter. Although some 
of these women are untrained, there is a growing ten- 
dency in favour of special training, and it is highly prob- 
able that the respective Councils will prove more exacting 
in the matter of future appointments. 

Training can be obtained in the more important of 
these same libraries, The candidate should be prepared 
to work for a time without receiving any salary, although 
it may happen that she is paid a purely nominal sum. A 
knowledge of foreign languages, ancient and modern, 
and the ability to decipher medieval manuscripts re 
important. Still more so are the inherent qualities of 
neatness and orderliness, legible handwriting and a 
genuine love of books. The holidays are shorter than in 
the teaching profession, the hours longer, although not 
so long as in the case of the free libraries, and, as I have 
already said, the rate of payment is low. 
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Throughout this article I have made a point of dwell- 
ing on the dark side of things, because it seems to me 
that neither in public nor in private libraries are there at 
present many openings for women, Library work at best 
is badly paid, with the exception of a very few posts (such 
as that of libiarian to the House of Lords), for which 
women will probably never be eligible. 
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Length of Trammng 3 years (foi 4 post in a Free Library) 
Probable cost of Trammg Vanable 
Salary £26 rising to £50 as Assistants Clef 


Assistants may receive £80 to £100, 
Heads, any sum according to the si7e 
of the Library 








IV. SPARE TIME EMPLOYMENTS. 
How tur Unwary are Durep. 
By Cataerinc Wess, 


In the advertisement columns of a leading daily news- 
paper appeared the solowiag announcement ; 

“Evening or Spare Time Employment anywhete, 
offered to any person who can write—Wor particulars 
serid addressed envelope to Wg 

It is not usual to find advertisements of this character 
in this particular daily, and its accidental admission in- 
duced the present wiiter to follow up adveitisements 
offering ‘‘ spare time employment ’; with interesting 
results. An enormots proportion of persons who answer 
such adveitisements are those ‘‘ poor gentlewomen” 
whose uncomplaining struggle for existence is, perhaps, 
the bitterest tragedy of our modein industrial problem. 
To such, the fact that an offer of “ easy 1emunerative 
employment ” is constanily to be found in respectable, 
and presumably, responsible papers, lulls to sleep any 
vague suspicions they may enteitain. It does not seem 
inapportune, therefore, to give publicity to the results of 
a personal investigation, undertaken in no spirit of idle 
cullosity, of some of the many enticing adveitisements 
whose offers of employment seem to cover a ‘‘ catch ”’ of 
some kind—to use no harder term. 

A wisit to the Free Library provided a whole sheaf of 
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alluring encouragements to earn sums varying from 
7s. Gd. to £1 per day, ‘without interference with present 
occupation.” The most familiar type is that quoted 
above, which offers employment ‘‘ anywhere ” to * any- 
one who can write.” No definite promise of either 
maximum or minimum earnings is given in advertisement 
guoied, but in, the columns of The Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, The Scotsman, and The Leeds and Yorkshire 
Mercury, which happened to hang on adjoining stands in 
the library, the same firm offered a sum of £2 weekly. 
These advertisements appear, in fact, with such wide 
divergencies in the estimated carnings promised, that 
upon comparison the conviction is forced upon one that 
such promises are carefully regulated to the presumable 
standard of wage-earning capacity most flattering to the 
readers of the several journals. 7s. 6d. to 22s. 6d, weekly, 
modestly offered to the readers of the Christian Common- 
wealth and the Church Family Newspaper, becomes 30s. 
per week when offered to the clientéle of The Daily 
Graphic; while £3 weekly, and the princely sum of £1 
per diem, is Not too much to offer the readers of the big 
provincial dailies. The advertisement in the Church 
Family Newspaper differs slightly from the others, inas- 
much as the employment, by which this quite respectable 
weekly wage is to be earned, is specified as ‘‘ addressing 
envelopes,’’ It may also be noted that the person who 
ean write must do so “legibly,” in order to carn £1 a 
day. Another advertiser stated that 10s. might be “ easily 
earned at home by either sex ” and that ‘no selling or 
canvassing ’’ was involved. In another type of advertise- 
ment ladies are inviled to tint photographs or to do art 
needlework, and specious requests are made for literary 
work of all kinds. All ‘ highly remunerative ”? occupa- 
tions. 

In yet avother type, viclims are invited to learn “how 
to make a fortaue ’’ by home employment. 

So much for the advertisements themselves, one 
feature of which is common to alf—namely, that in order 
to open connections with the advertisers, ‘‘ an addressed 
envelope must be sent for particulars.” . 

The writer determined to incur this initial expendityre 
in each ease, and in order to vive the advertisers quite a 
fair trial the co-operation of a “ poor gentlewaman ” 
friend was enlisted, in the uncertain hope thag some, at 
least, of the work offered might prove useful {o her. The 
“anyone who can write’ class was attacked firsf. The 
immediate result of, our ‘‘ addressed envelopes’ was to 
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bring from each advertiser a curiously uniform reply, 
although the speculative envelopes were sent to addresses 
as far apart as Cornwall, Middlesex, and Surrey After 
due acknowledgment of receipt of our request for employ- 
ment the printed letter gocs on: ‘‘ A specimen, necessary 
for the employment is of rs, value, for which we require 
a deposit of 1s., which amount we return to you with first 
week’s salary.”” The shillings and 1d. stamps being des- 
patched, the replies become more distressingly monoton- 
ous still. In each case the sample proved to be a pocket 
contrivance, containing at one end a rubber stamp and at 
the other an impossible pen and pencil. The employment 
consists in hawking this stamp and obtaining orders for 
it—or for a series of similar ‘‘ novelties.” In one case, 
for every 14s. or 10s. sales the salary (?) to be deducted 
by the employee is 7s. 6d. or 5s. respectively. In another, 
the applicant learns that a salary of 6s. 6d. per day can 
be obtained by orders of 13s. per day, and receives in- 
tricate minor instructions concerning postage, bonus, 
etc., and one major precept concerning the absolute 
necessity of sending “‘ cash with order.” Another varia- 
tion does not require that the said stamp should be 
hawked, but_a series of coupons must be filled up and dis- 
tributed. These coupons entitle the holder to receive 
free” (?) a fountain pen of graduated value upon pur- 
chase of parcels of novelties of equally graduatea value. 
‘A salary of 2s, will be sent to you for each coupon that 
you write your name and address on, and give away, pro- 
vided the lady or gentleman who accepts it fulfils the 
conditions which are printed upon it, in order to obtain 
one of our stylographic pens free of charge.’ This being 
interpreted means that some poor, long-suffering friend 
must be persuaded into purchasing eight shillings worth 
of rubber-siamps, penholders, sovereign purses, etc., with 
a stylographic pen thrown in, in order that one may receive 
a ‘salary ’’ of as, 

The modest “ten shillings easily earned by either 
sex,”’ when applied for, brought a reply that the work 
consisted of “ cutting stencils as used by decorators out 
of paper with an ordinary penknife.”” ‘‘ The remunera- 
tien is good,”’ says the circular letter, “ and a fair trade 
price is paid. . . . . We do not ask you to pay for 
materials; these we supply you with, neither do we want 
you to se#l the stencils when cut, as we take them back 
and pay you for cutting same; but we require you to send 
us a postal order for Is., and four stamps to cover the 
cost of advertising, postages, packing, etc., and for two 
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specimens of work for you to cut, with full instructions. 
We guarantee to pass the pattern sent for payment, or 
point out the faults, that you may see exactly where you 
have failed and how to avoid failure in the future. The 
amotmt sent us will be allowed to all persons who do the 
work satisfactorily.” Who could resist sending the 1s. ad. 
so blandly asked for? In reply come two strips of thin, 
whitey-brown ca1dboard, on which is a stencilled pattern, 
together with a paper of ‘‘ Rules and Instructions,” from 
which it appears that one cannot set to work at once, but 
that, ‘‘ to improve your cutting with a little practice, half- 
a-dozen stencils will be sent upon receipt of P.O. for 
1s, 6d. and two penny stamps deposil.’’ Just what degree 
of perfection will meet with the satisfaction of the firm it 
will, therefore, take a further 1s 8d. to discover. The 
ts. 6d. already expended leaves us with not even a gim- 
cack novelty by way of return. 

Our experience with the second class of advertise- 
ments was equally productive of disappointment. My 
friend, who has artistic talents, discovered some little 
while ago an advertisement offering remuneration for 
coer photographs.”” Sending the inevitable 1s. 6d 
for outfit, a photoprrl printed in blue, a small box of 
cheap and nasty colours and a horribly coarse, handleless 
brush arrived, with instructions that the photograph must 
be tinted therewith and submitted ‘‘ on approval.” As 
might have been anticipated, her work was ‘not quite 
up to our standard,’ but might be impioved upon by 
further expenditure upon materials; but, as she put it, 
Raphael himself could scarcely have attained satisfactory 
results from stich tnsatisfacto1y tools. It is doubtful 
whether it was meant that she should succeed, 

The perennial literary advertisement trick is, perhaps, 
the most specious of all. A ‘‘ Publishing Firm’ will 
offer to consider MSS. sent to box So-and-so al the offices 
of the paper ip which the advertisement appears. Or the 
advertisement asks for some specified form of literary pro- 
duction. Sometimes the advertiser requires a fee; some- 
times he merely swallows all the MSS. sent to him and is 
heard of no more A plausible gentleman, with an office 
in London, extracted froma struggling authoress of my 
acquaintance a fee of 10s. Gd., for the purpose of making 
copies of a little tale of hers for the American Press. 
Another required a specimen of already existing works as 
a “proof of competency,” before employment. With 
wary caution a printed specimen was submitted, which 
was duly returned, with a word of approval and with an 
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article taken from a Nonconformist journal—a sketch of 
some famous preacher—which the applicant for employ- 
ment was required to paraphrase and i1eturn, This being 
done the MSS. apparently vanished into space, for upon 
a visit of inquiry being made to the address mentioned 
in the advertisement, the advertiser’s name was unknown} 
Again, a budding composer advertised for “ Lyrics.” A 
little poem on “ Daffodils ” was sent to him, After a 
weary wait, a gentlemanly young man called on my friend 
to explain that out of hundreds of lyrics through which 
he had waded hers was the only one good for anything, 
He asked permission to set it to music and piomised to 
pay a small sum—with many apologies for the smallness, 
A few days later came—not the small sum—but a tortured 
love song of Elizabethan or Stuait period. ‘hat is to say 
a phiase here and there was given with dashes in between, 
These gaps were to be filled up with suitable words. This 
culious piece of literary patchwork being done, it joined 
the Daffodil lyric—in oblivion. What budding authoress 
has not sent precious MSS, to advertised “ Literary 
Agencies ’”’ with timid hopes that the agent’s joyful 
acceptance of them—together with the “ usual deposit ” 
for ‘ placing same ’’—will set her feet on the first step 
of the ladder of fame Jf the MSS. is “ placed ”’ the de- 
posit may nicely counte: balance the price secured for the 
article plus the commission to the agency; or, more prob- 
ably, at some pains and after some delays the article 
may be rescued by the author—minus the deposit. Since, 
however, no author is entirely competent to judge of the 
selling value of his work, it may reasonably be supposed 
that a properly conducted literary agency could serve a 
useful purpose in introducing the budding author to his 
public. The unfortunate thing is that the budding author 
generally pays dearly before he discovers that the really 
bonda-fide agency has little need to advertise daily in a 
score of papers for ‘‘ suitable MSS.” 

Other pitfalls to unwary persons ‘‘ who can write” 
are the advertisements offering prizes in competitions for 
more or Jess intricate word spinning. It is hardly necess- 
ary to utter warnings against these, for they appeal 
mostly to the enterprising speculative sort of person, in 
whom the gambling instinct is not strictly suppressed. It 
may be noted, however, that “prizes’’ won in such com- 
péetitionsyseldom pay the competitor for the trouble in- 
volved in winning them. They certainly do not pay the 
genuine work seeker. 

Angwers to much-advertised offers to teach the work- 
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seeke: ‘“‘ How to make a fortune ” generally result in the 
return of a fascinating booklet, detailing with the utmost 
gravity the “trade secrets” of some industry which is 
sure to be entirely foreign to the fortune seeker’s taste 
or capacity. Two such treatises are before me; one has 
to do with allotment gardening and the other with pastry 
making When all the “ifs” and ‘‘ands’’ are counted, the 
1eadef comes to the conclusion that although the adver- 
tise’s experience wught be penuine, a fortune would be 
much more quickly made by wiiting a simliar booklet and 
selling it in thousands at Is, or 1s. 6d, than by following 
out any of the precepts contained therein. 

Although regular work sought through advertise- 
ments scaicely comes within the scope of spare time em- 
ployments, it does not seem inappropriate to say a word 
or two of warning here against some types of advertising 
employment registries There are an enormous number 
of such registries apparently existing for the sole purpose 
of taking fees from both employers and employees, the 
advertisements of which may be found in nearly every 
newspaper in the kingdom. It is not easy to specify the 
signs by which fraudulent employment advertisements 
may be known, but, generally speaking, advertisements 
purporting to offer desirable posts which are worded 
with suspicious anonymity and illusiveness as to terms 
should be doubted. It is wisest, for instance, not to send 
fees to‘ X YZ.” or ‘‘ Box 999,”’ or ‘* —— so-and-so 
street,”’ without preliminary encuily 

Employment Bureaux and Registries of honest pur- 
pose are not afraid of proclaiming their name and place 
of business. Educated workers, at any rate, may safely 
rely for disinterested guidance as to reliable agencies 
upon the Englishwoman’s Year Book which gives the 
names and addresses of all credited agencies for finding 
employment. In regard to all others caution is advisable. 

Inexperience is no crime, but the world is quite prop- 
erly unsympathetic towards the foolish folk whose lack 
of common-sense, rather than whose inexperience, renders 
them easy prey to the class of tricksters whose wiles we 
have been considering. For this reason the victim rarely 
has the courage to make an oulcry, and so the petty ex- 
traction of shillings and stamps from the pockets of thie 
needy goes on practically unchecked. It is not in the hope 
of lessening the number of such advertisements, but in 
the hope of reducing the number of possible vicfims that 
this article is written as a warning to the unwary. 
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NURSING. 
I HOSPITAL NURSING 


By Mrs Enwarop Bain (E. Noweut Jonson): 
Formerly Medical Out-Patient Sister, London Hospital, 


In writing on nursing asa profession for women, it 1s 
very difficult to decide which points are the most import- 
ant to accentuate. To be a nuise requires as much output, 
both physical and mental, as any other womanly profes- 
sion, pethaps more, and any woman taking up nursing 
should remember that a nurse is wade, not born, and that 
only by means of hard work and untiring patience. 

Personal qualifications.—It is most essential that a 
nurse should be strong, and this is, I think, one of the 
most important things to consider when undertaking nur- 
sing—strong, physically and imentally—fo1 the work is 
hard and requnes daily giving out of strength. Sweep- 
ing, bed-making, hfting of helpless patients, are not done 
efficiently by a poorly developed and anemic woman, and 
this point especially must be seriously considered. 

A certificate is usually requited [rom a medical atten- 
dant before a candidate presents herself at a hospital, in 
addition to the 1outine examination by the hospital phy- 
sician, and in some hospitals it is the rule for the proba- 
tioners to be seen by him again after two months’ work in 
the waids, to ensure that they are ina fit condition to 
continue. 

A nurse must be strong mentally—-she should be able 
to contiol herself, her temper, her tongue, and her own 
individuality, otherwise she will not be able to manage 
difficult patients, nor will she be able to guide and teach 
those who may be under her supervision. 

I will not stop to enumerate all the virtues which a 
nurse is supposed to possess o1 acquire, but one I must 
mention, and that is tact—fact must be acquired by every 
nurse. She has many trying people to meet and will find 
herself in very difficult positions, and it is only by the 
acquisition or cultivation of tact that she will find herself 
able Lo dgal with these. 

Training.— A woman may be strong, good, and tact- 
ful, but if she is not trained in the various technical details 
of nursing she is of very little material use, either tp the 
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patient or to the doctor. To get this training it is nec- 
essary to apply for admission as a probationer to one of 
the various training schools. All the large hospitals both 
in London and the provinces have them, and some of the 
smaller ones also. The time and conditions of training 
vary a little, so that the best plan is for the intending 
nurse to send for paiticulars from several hospitals and 
then to choose the one best adapted to her own require- 
ments. The method generally adopted is for the intend- 
ing nurse to begin as a probationer (the age limit varying 
from 23 to 35 years), receiving a small salary from the 
very first, and after two o1 thiee yeais passing on to the 
rank of Staff Nurse, the whole time of training lasting 
four years in most cases. The cost of training is usually 
ral, 

In connection with some hospitals there is a Prelimin- 
ary Traming School in which candidates are taught, pre- 
vious to their admission into the hospital, housework, 
sick-room cookery, bandaging, hygiene, anatomy and 
physiology, and only those who have been through this 
training can appreciate the vast amount of difference it 
makes when they first enter on their life in the hospital. 
The difference is experienced also by the patients them- 
selves, At the end of the few weeks’ course an examina- 
tion is held in the various subjects taken, and only those 
who have satisfied the examiners are allowed to pass into 
hospital. The cost of this training is either nil or a few 
pounds. 

With regard to the actual work of a nurse I might fill 
volumes. 

When a new probationer enters the wards she has her 
time fully occupied in learning the actual routine duties, 
ie,, dusting, sweeping, keeping the ward utensils clean 
and bright, making beds, assisting to lift helpless patients, 
feeding those tunable to do so themselves, preparing and 
clearing away the patients’ meals—all the hundred and 
one little things which in themselves sound dull, perhaps, 
but without the skilful doing of which no nurse is prop- 
erly trained. 

Then also she has classes to attend, lectures from the 
hospital physicians and surgeons, lectures to write, and 
the theoretical part of her work to master. During the 
second year of her probation (I am speaking now of my 
own training school), a nurse, if considered eapable, is 
entrusted with the charge of a division of a ward, the 
other division heing under the care of a staff nurse to 
whom she can refer in difficulties, both being ander the 
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supervision of a sister. In this position she has dress- 
ings to do, medicines to give, and is responsible for the 
general well-being of the patients under her charge. 

It is frequently supposed that a nurse is an overwork- 
ed individual, with little or no time “ off duty.’’ This cer- 
tainly was the case with regard to those who paved the 
way for us more fortunate inheritors of their labours, 
Perhaps an hour a day, and this uncertain, was quite an 
ordinary allowance, with a week, or fortnight at most, 
holiday in the year; but now this is quite changed. I will 
give some examples of how various hospitals ariange 
the “ off-duty” time for their nurses and probationers. At 
the London Hospital probationers have three hours “ off 
duty’ daily, with extra time allowed for study and in- 
struction classes, and a whole day off once a fortnight, A 
fortnight’s holiday is also given at the end of each six 
months, and one month at the expiration of the first two 
years, <A staff nurse has three hours “ off duty’ a day, 
with a half-day in each week, one Sunday in each month, 
and a yearly holiday of one month. 

At Guy’s Hospital probationers have one or three 
hours on alternate days, and on Sunday two and a half 
hours every week and an additional three hours every 
alternate week, and one day and 2 half days in four weeks. 
They also have two weeks’ holiday at the end of the first 
year, three weeks at the end of the second year, and four 
weeks at the end of the third year, Staff nurses are allow- 
ed one or three hours on alternate days. Two half-days 
and one whole day in four weeks, one Sunday a month to 
follow or preéede the whole day, and two and a half hours 
on the remaining three Sundays, with three hours extra 
on one of them. 

At the Bristol Royal Infirmary, a probationer is given 
two hours daily, with a three hours’ pass on Sundays, one 
whole day a month, and three weeks’ holiday during the 
year. Staff nurses are given two hours daily, one Sun- 
day every month and a half-day every fortnight, with 
three weeks’ holiday in the year. 

These figures will show that a nurse is not the un- 
considered, hard-worked woman she used to be, but has 
ample time for rest and recreation, and is considered as 
miich as is compatible with the welfare of the patients she 
is nursing. At the end of her course of training a nurse 
is free “to take up what branch of her profession she 
chooses. 

She may go in for massage or midwifery, two 
branche’ of the profession not usually included in general 
nursing, 
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She may choose district nursing, either in connection 


with some church or with Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Nurs- * 


ing Association for the nursing of the sick poor in their 
homes, of which Association there are various branches. 

Then there is Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service, and there is considered to be a good 
opening for nurses among the European population in 
India. 

Private Nursing.—A large proportion of nurses take 
up privace nursing, and I will just say a few words about 
this Jatter branch. 

The time of training necessary for a nurse doing 
private work is geneially considered to be not less than 
two years, though I believe there are institutions which 
take nurses with one year’s taining. These existing 
conditions will be altered if the Act for the Registration 
of Nurses becomes law as under that Act, all registered 
nurses must have had 3 consecutive years’ training. Per- 
haps the best way to do private nursing is in connection 
with a hospital. Many of the large hospitals, both in 
London and the provinces, have a private nursing staff 
in connection with their training school, and here the 
nurse receives a stated salary, with board and lodging and 
a certain amount of uniform, her salary being continuous 
during any illness, in which she receives medical attend- 
ance and nursing free of charge. At the London Hospital 
the nurse, when she 1s in hospital between her cases, goes 
to the wards, thus keeping her knowledge up to date, 
and this system is, I believe, being adopted by other hos- 
pilals since the advantage of it is obvious, 

With regard to Private Nursing Institutions, the fol- 
lowing plan is often adopted. The nurse is sent to cases 
by the Lady Supermtende:.t, and receives her own earn- 
ings, paying 5 per cent. or 74 per cent. commission on 
her salary, the fee charged being according to a given 
scale The nutse has, of course, to provide her own board 
and lodging when not at a case, either in the Ilome con- 
nected with the Institution or where she pleases. 

Then again, if she has a connection among medical 
men she may take up private nursing on her own account, 
when, of course, the entire fee is her own. i 

_ The disadvantages of these two latter systems o 
private nursing is that in time of sickness, or when work 
is slack, a nurse has only herself to fall back upon. 

This shori sketch will, I hope, give some idea of the 
nature of general training and help those who are intend~ 
ing ta become nurses. 
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The work is lard, and means the giving up of man 
pleasures and much social intercourse, but it is secre 
which if taken the right way will have a good effect upon 
the character of the worker, and a woman who has done 
her four years’ traming ought to be the better for it, not 
to speak of alf those she has served and helped. 

T have finished my four years’ training, and can only 
say that, had J my profession to choose again, I should 
choose the same, and under the same conditions. 





Length of Training . 3fo4 yeas 
Probable cost of Training wv Nal, unless a fee or premium is paid, 
Probable initial salary « £6 lo [12 per annum, 


This is given fo1 the fist year of training, when the student begins as 
a probationer Should the nmse remain in the hospital as stall nurse after 
her four years’ traiming is over, her probable initial salary will be £25, 
resident 
Probable initial salary for Private Nursing, 30/- a week, 








1, MENTAL NURSING. 
By C. E Tuomasson, the Matron, The Retreat, York. 


MeEnrat nursing is quite a separate branch of the nursing 
profession from sick nursing. The work is less strenuous 
than in a hospital, and it calls for different qualities in the 
nurse. It is much more of an all-round sort of work, and 
even a love of games is extremely useful in attempts to 
rouse interest in the patient. These pursuits, so dear to 
the heart of the young, need not be abandoned, as they 
musi be by those who work in our Jarge hospitals. The 
following games and other accomplishments can all be 
kept up by a girl going in for mental nursing, Music, 
painting, fancy and plain needlework, hockey, cycling, 
swimming, boating, gardening, and dancing. 

A nurse who is not strong enough for sick nursing 
might quite well take up mental work, for the life is a 
ltealthier one. She is not incessantly on her feet, and she 
is more in the open air, walking, driving, etc, 

A mental nurse can begin her training earlier, and 
the age limit is more clastic. 

The training in mental nursing itself should be iaken 
first, and if this is followed up by further training in a 
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good hospital, the finished product is a very valuable 
woman, who can always be sure of a post, first as sister, 
then as assistant matron, and finally asa matron. Natur- 
ally everyone is not suitable for mental nursing but, as a 
rule, a period of probation determines between the fit and 
the unfit. 

Permit me to enumerate some of the qualities neces- 
sary for a good mental nurse. These are, infinite patience 
and perseverance, sympathy, tact and common sense; 
good health, cheerfulness, fimness and gentleness. Many 
of these higher qualities develop dming the period of 
tiaining, and without them success in this work is well- 
nigh impossible. In those asylums which have started 
training schools for nurses the period of training is from 
three to four years. There are no premiums, and the 
initral salary varies fiom £16 to £17, This increases to 
£25 and £28. Indoor uniform and laundry are usually 
both found. The nurses do not sleep with the patients 
but either share rooms with other nurses or have separate 
bediooms. As a rule the hows on duty are from 7-0 a.m. 
to 830 p.m There 1s much more off-duty time allowed 

~than in hospital, and in many asylums there is less house- 
woik, On the other hand, pechatlodess are required to 
do the mending and plain sewing for the patients. 

Some measure of sick nursing will be learned, but 
this will be chiefly in theory, since the insane generally 
enjoy good bodily health, with the exception of some old 
patients who may be bedridden and require constant care, 

Lectures on mental disease, anatomy and _ physi- 
ology aie given by the doctors, while the matron and 
sisters teach the practical ward work, bed-making, band- 
aging, etc. 

Massage, Swedish drill, and invalid cookery are also 
taught in one asylum, and a course of training on hospital 
lines has been arranged. The probationers after two 
months of trial sign an agreement to stay three or four 
years, the first three being spent in the asylum and the 
fourth in piivate nursing. At the end of the third year 
the probationer enters for the medico-psychological ex- 
amination of Great Britain, and when she passes that she 
gets a certificate and medal. Probationers are frequently 
advertised for in The Hospital, Nursing Record, and 
various local papers, but before entering an asylum it is 
always well to ascertain that it is a training school. I 
write principally about private asylums, as my knowledge 
of the work carried on in the large county asylums is 
practically nil, 
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In some asylums nurses who have had a good hospital 
training are taken on as sisters, and a_ well-trained 
hospital nurse should have no difficulty in acquiring 
knowledge of mental work, provided she is thoroughly 
adaptable and willing to conform to asylum ways. She 
must be sufficiently broad-minded to realise that the rigid 
discipline, so essential a part of hospital life, must be 
relaxed in some measure in an asylum. She will also 
meet with differences in the daily routine of a hospital 
for the insane. Instead of a long waid to keep in spot- 
less order, and rows of scrupulously tidy beds with their 
ever-changing occupants, she has a long corridor with 
day rooms and innumerable small bed-rooms, whose 
occupants, alas! change much less frequently. A few of 
her patients will be bedridden, and of the others, though 
nearly all will be up for breakfast, many of them will have 
to be washed and dressed like children, and unfortunately 
like very naughty, troublesome children, Later they are 
dressed and ready for outdoor exercise, either walking 
within or without the grounds, or driving. This is re- 
pee afier dinner, and in the summer, after tea. The 

edridden patients are a constant care to feed also, and 
to keep clean and fiee from bed-sores. There are patients 
feeble both in mind and body who call for the utmost 
supervision and the greatest care and thoughtfulness. 
There are cases of acute mania, restless, noisy, excited, 
and very difficult to control and feed, Such cases are apt 
to be violent, yet it is rare that a nurse gets seriously 
hurt by such, because one nurse is never left single- 
handed, help always being at hand. Strange to say, such 
patients are often the favourites with the staff. It natur- 
ally follows that the proportion of nurses to patients is 
much greater than in hospital work. Also there are the 
resistive cases, who always want to do the very reverse 
of what they are required to do. If desiied lo go out they 
want to stay in, if it is time to come in they prefer to re- 
main out, and so on all day long. Thus it will be seen 
that there are many varieties of patients, but to the nurse, 
all are interesting, and can be managed with patience and 
tact, Perhaps the depressed cases seem more hopeless, 
while the agitated, worrying patient is the most trying. 
The depiessed will prefer to sit totally unoccupied, brood- 
ing over their terrible misery and thinking only of them- 
selves. With such, months of patient and painstaking 
work seems to go for nothing, Yet some day the nurse 
finds that the patient wakes up and begins to take an in- 
terest in things going on around her, or in some former 
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favomite pursuit It may be a small beginning, but 
there follows a steady march back to health and strength. 
We must not forget to mention the few chronic feeble- 
minded who exist in every asylum, and are so helpful 
with the housework and sewing. . 

It is with the convalescent patients, who should be 
encowaged to occupy themselves in every possible way, 
that the accomplishments of the nurse are so useful in 
reviving interest in past hobbies and pursuits. The 
pleasure and satisfaction experienced when a_ patient 
leaves the mstitution cured, to those who have watched 
the case, is very great. The woman as she is and the 
woman as she was are so totally different. 

Surely it is no small thing to 

“Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Rave out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stulf 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 


As a caieer, mental nursing may not piesent the 
same glamour as nursing the sick and there are fewer 
senior posts to obtain, yet it must be admitted that the 
vocation ig not overstocked with educated women. The 
life is, generally speaking, a healthy one, and it is obvious 
that the care of those mentally afflicted, who cannot care 
for themselves, is an honourable calling. 








Length of Tiaining ‘ + 3.to 4 years, 
Gost af ‘Teaming ie, Nil, resident, 
robable mitial salary during Traming ... £16, 1esident 
Probable imtial salary after ‘aiming ++ £30 voeident Pet one 





TIl, MIDWIFERY. 
By Amy HuauHes, 
Revised by Lautan A, Mate, . 


Wrint the passing of the Midwives’ Act, 1902, there has 
arisen practically a new opening for educated wgmen, for 
-whom the way has been prepared by the efforts of that 
small band of pioneers, working first for legislation to 
hindeg the practice of midwifery by the ignorant ‘SGamp,’’ 
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in whose hands this most important and honorable work 
hag remained for so Jong, and next to promote good and 
efficient training for a new generation, so that an army of 
skilled midwives might gradually replace their untrained 
predecessors. 

Irom various causes, midwifery in this country had 
come to he considered a work apart, and although its 
theoretical and practical study forms an importand item 
in the curriculum of every medical practitioner, anyone, 
tintil quite recently, was entitled to practise withoul fur- 
ther knowledge beyond that gained by experience and 
tradition. It required long and persistent agitation to 
make the general public aware of the needless moi talily 
and irreparable injury annually caused by the ignorant and 
mischievous treatment of women in child-bed by untrain- 
ed attendants. 

The work of midwifery necds educated women, for 
excellent as are many individuals who manage by “ rule 
of thumb,” the educated midwife not only passes the 
technical preparation for qualification more readily, but 
her whole career is marked by her power of ready adapt- 
ability to the varions modifications and developments of 
this special subject 

Good practical work must depend on the individual. 
No amount of theory, however well understood, will avail 
a midwife in the emergencies she must face, unless she 
can keep a level head and rise to the occasion, The moral 
influence of a refined and educated midwife is a valuable 
factor, She imperceptibly exercises a restraining influence 
for good. The majority of the women who employ mid- 
wives are of the lower-middle and working classes, there- 
fore stich an influence, making for decency, order, and 
temperance, cannot be over-esliinated. 

The primary qualifications for a midwife are good 
health, common-sense, and sympathy. — Great muscular 
strength is not needed, but sound bodily health, includ- 
ing a good digestion and ability to sleep rapidly. 

Midwifery practice is necessarily uncertain; there is 
often a pressure of work entailing irregular meals, broken 
nights and long spells on duty ata time, and then intervals 

- of complete Icisure in between. 

No midwife can he registered under the Act before 
the age of zt, and it is hetter for every reason that she 
should be 24 ofpycars of age hefore assuming the res- 
pensihilives the work entails, while there is no reason 
why women of good health who are otherwise suitable 
should not take tip training much later in life. 
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There are ample means of training for midwives, 
both in London and in the provinces. The offices of the 
Central Midwives’ Board, which framed the rules to be 
observed under the Midwives’ Act, are at Caxton House, 
Westminster, S W.; Secretary, G. W. Duncan, Esq. The 
rules and instructions for the preliminary training and 
those for the registiation of midwives, can be obtained 
from.Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., 54, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C. 

The Midwives’ Institute, 12, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C., supplies full information to those who 
wish to become midwives, and special classes are regul- 
arly held there to prepare pupils for the examinations. 
The Institute has been an important factor in the evolu- 
tion of the trained midwife; on its Council are many men 
and women who have devoted their lives to working in 
this cause, who watch the interests of midwives and have 
safeguarded those interests during the passage of the Act 
through Parliament. 

The Central Midwives’ Boaid holds examinations in 
London and in the provinces every two months. The 
povine centres at present are Newcastle, Manchester, 

irmingham and Bristol. The course of training may be 
taken either at one of the lying-in pemitals, or institutions 
recognised by the Central Midwives’ Board, or by private 
tuition under the supervision of a midwife approved by 
the Board, the theoietical instruction being given by a 
medical practitioner approved by the Board. Such societies 
as the Association for Promoting the Training and Supply 
of Midwives, and the Rutal Midwives’ Association, offer 
free or assisted training to women wishing to work 
amongst the poor, and the Midwives’ Institute also offers 
a reduction in fees to pupils intending to take up this 
special branch of the work. The London oun Council 
is offering scholarships in midwifery, with regard to which 
information can be obtamed on application to the Educa- 
tou Department of the Council, Victoria Embankment. 
Other County Councils are following this example, as 
these local authorities, in whose hands rests the super- 
vision of midwives throughout the country, awake to their 
responsibilities. [he giowing feeling that the flood of 
infant mortality must be checked, with the consequertt 
imperative need for securing to mothers of the working 
classes skilled attendance in time of child-birth, will make 
the profession of a midwife of national importanc®. . 

The time occupied m training may vary from three 
to six months. The Central Midwives’ Board does not 
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lay down regulations as to lime limit, but 1equires attend- 
ance at a cerlain number of cases. It is almost impossible 
to put in the required number, twenty, with ten days’ 
subsequent attendance, and the neces: theoretical 
instruction and study, under four months. The cost, 
roughly speaking, may vary from £18 to .€35 inclusive of 
board and lodging. s 

Theie are openings for midwives al the present time 
in at least three directions: 

(1) As teachers atlached to the vaiious maternity 
hospitals and associations throughout England and Wales. 
There is an increasing need of educated, refined women 
thus to work and to direct the training of pupils in the 
homes of the people. Within the hospital wards the work 
is on all fours with ordinary nusing as regards hospital 
routine, discipline and ordei, but in the homes of the 
patients much is waiting to be done to raise the whole 
work from the slough of prejudice and ignorance in which 
it has been steeped. [Every pupil who is taught the dignity 
of her profession is a factor in raising the moral tone of 
the women of our land. 

The various appointments under the Poor Law may 
also be included under this heading. The salaries, both in 
reneral and Poor Law midwifery appointments, are pood. 

hey vary, according to circumstances, from about £35 to 
£&5o and all found, but arrangements vary with the various 
charities or institutions as to the manner in which the 
inclusive annual sum is made up. 

(2) As working midwives in small urban and rural 
districts. The need, as can be tnderstood, is very great 
in such districts, but unless the birthrate is fairly high ina 
given locality, a practical difficulty arises in’ obtaining 
sufficient fees to maintain the midwife. here are, how- 
ever, many districtp where a midwife, with a little capital 
to tide her over the waiting time until her practice is 
established, could make a fair living without undue 
pressure, more especially if able to combine with her 
midwifery some other woik—massage, for instance. 

There are also openings in connection with district 
nursing associations, often those affiliated to Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee Institute, where trained nmses ara 
employed for general work, and a midwife is engaged for 
maternity cases. Such posis ensure a fixed salary of from 
£70 to £1qo per annum. 

(3) As Inspectors of Midwives under Local Supervis- 
ing Authouities. Trained nurses who are midwives, and 
competent’ women with midwifery training and other 
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qualifications are likely to be increasingly appointed in 
this capacity, as their value and usefulness in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act become recognised. The salaries 
of Inspectors vary a good deal, a fair average perhaps 
being £100 per annum. This work is no sinecure, but is 
undottbtedly interesting, and presents an admirable open- 
ing for women of capability. 

‘Tn conclusion, the impoitance of this new movement 
is especially striking when we consider that midwifery, 
as a profession foi women, stands to-day much in the 
samme position as did nursing, when Miss Nightingale 
showed what the influence of a refined woman could do in 
iaising it to a vocation We need educated women, who 
wish to lead useful lives, to see that here is a calling which 
should specially appeal to them. It offers a means of 
livelihood, and at the same time opens up oppo: tunities 
foi far-reaching good A midwife who understands her 
work in every sense, gives each new little life a fair start, 
and teaches each mother under her care to carry out the 
work of rearing her child on the lines that make for health, 
both moral and physical. 











Length of Traini; «3 to 6 months. 

Probab'e cost of Training . £18 to £35, resident. 

Probable initial salary £30 to £35, repent} Nae cate 
$75, Non-resident B 








Iv. DISTRICT MIDWIFERY. 
By Leta Parnecy aad ALtice S$. GREGORY. 


Or all callings open to women none is of more importance 
than the calling of district midwifery, and curiously 
enough it is with great difficully that suitable candidates 
can be found. It is largely owing to this fact that it is not 
easy to convince the paul that they require a sufficient 
salary. As long as only uneducated women, with very 
few convictions about antiseptics and only six months’ 
training, come forward, the low salaries one sometimes 
meets with are not as inadequate as they sound. The pay 
for this work will not be raised all over the cotntry until 
we produce a higher class of workers and of work. 
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Perhaps it may induce some to offer themselves if we 
recapitulate the reasons for which workers are wanted. 

The women of all civilised nations need help in the 
hours of childbirth. It is very often said and thought 
that working women need less skill than those of greater 
refinement, but to people of experience in such work, 
this does not appear to be the case, Bad food, hat air, 
and grinding work do not make for good health; also the 
fact of having to rise from bed within the first week to 
attend to the needs of little children, or Lo prepare food 
for an exacting or invalid husband, is liable to bring pain 
and sickness in its train. In the past, the great mass of 
the working women of England have been attended by 
utterly ignorant persons who have uever leatnt their 
trade, Their only qualification was a variable amount of 
experience, and the harm that has been done in this way 
is beyond all calculation. It has been estimated that from 
this catise alone over 2,000 maternal lives are sacrificed 
yearly in England; also that one third of the inhabitants 
of our blind asylums would not have been there had their 
eyes been propeily treated at birth. There is, moreover, 
an untold amount of trouble and unnecessary pain, and 
of irretiievable damage to health, and these things cannot 
be shown by statistics. The writers of this paper have in 
the last pvelte yeais met with case after case of prolonged 
illness, meaning in some instances from three to six 
months of great pain, and resulting in what can only be 
called partial recovery, hese sad cases have been caused 
by the absolute ignorance of the women attending. On 
one occasion when the doctor was sent for, he arrived to 
find that the so-called midwife had run away in terror, 
and that the young mother lay dead on the floor, while a 
little gil of four sat by her side trying to rouse her This 
was one of the many lives which are simply thrown away 
at the time when they are most needed, for the want of 
trained attendance. At last, though lMneland is miuteh 
behind other civilised countries in this matter, it has been 
decided that something must be done, and the unregistered 
practice of midwives is penalised after 1910 

But there are two dangers which loom large before 
ts, One is lest there should be a great shortage of mid- 
wives throughout the country as so many untrained ones 
will be thus disqualified, with’ comparatively very few 
trained stfstitutes coming forward to take their place; the 
other, that the new army of women rising to replace the 
old will be still very ill-equipped for the work before them, 
District thidwifery requires women of education, of {ntel- 
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ligence, and of high aim; they must be more than gentle 
and sympathetic attendants if they aie to 1ise to the height 
of their calling. The village midwife must be strength to 
the woman in her pain, she must calm the friends, she 
must always be entire mistress of the situation, and she 
must also possess the necessary knowledge and skill. 
Then, in the days that follow, she must slowly and 
paltiéntly teach truths about fresh air and infant feeding, 
vaccination, and the prevention of tickets and consump- 
tion. Also she must help her patients to understand that 
alcohol is not a safe medicine to be given in any quantity 
and for any disease Besides all this, the midwife must be 
able to distinguish conditions of disease from the no1mal 
state. Any serious illness such as pneumonia, pleurisy, or 
rheumatic fever may attack a woman after child-birth, and 
not infrequently does so. It is very important that the 
attendant should recognise illness quickly, in o1der to be 
able to summon a doctor, and here we come to another 
important branch of the subject. 

Tf the future mdwives are to be a success, they must 
learn how to behave to the medical officers under whom 
they may be called to work, for it is one of their first 
duties to carry out the doctors’ orders faithfully and 
loyally, and in such a manner as to make themselves 
acceptable to him. At present gentlewomen, with very 
rare exceptions, do not take up district midwifery. There 
are several reasons fo1 this; it is not brought before them 
as a possible tiade, and they are aware that a great many 
uneducated women are already in the ranks There has 
been a great tendency to take women who are capable of 
making mast excellent general servants and housemaids, 
and to give them six months’ training, with which equip- 
ment they are supposed to be fit to take up this important 
work, Meantime there is a great army of the middle-class 
who sorely need a trade and an object in life, and who, 
when thoroughly trained, may become most useful to 
their country. In order to do this, however, they must 
be carefully prepared for their responsibilities, and must 
be taught from the beginning to magnify their calling. 
They must have sound practical instruction in the laws of 
health, sick cookery, and the nursing of diseases, as well 
as training for their own special work. All this cannot 
possibly be done in less than two years, nor is it desirable 
that it should be; the great aim being to strengthen and 
develop character in the workers, and not to teach them 
merely how to perform certain actions. 

We have advanced the great need as the firsg induce- 
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ment to those who are seeking a profession, but the ques- 
tions must naturally arise: How long will the necessary 
preparation take? “ What kind of livelihood may be 
expected at the end of it? 

‘Those who wish to take up this work are advised, if 
they are not already trained in general nursing, to have at 
least a year’s tiaining in an approved hospital, and™then 
to take another year at some home or maternity hospital, 
duting which time hygiene and cookery must he studied, 
as well as monthly nursing and midwifery in hospital and 
district. Pupils are not required to bind themselves to 
become district midwives, but it is essential that they shall 
not have setiled on another caieer, and especially not on 
that most popular one of private nursing. (It is perhaps 
not generally known that of the stream of pupils who 
pass the Central Midwives’ Board Examination every two 
months, only a very sinall proportion intend to practise as 
midwives, the certificate being only taken as an aid to 
hospital appointments and private nursing.) 

It costs about £50 to pay the expetses of this two 
years’ training 

The salaries of those equipped for the work may be 
expected to be not Jess than £75 or L8o a yea, and one 
or two trained midwives are known to the wiiters who 
have worked up an independent practice to the value of 
£100 a year. The life has many things to recommend 
it—fresh ais, freedom, interest, and the love of the people. 
Tt is also a great support to feel that the work is urgently 
needed, and a life-saving one, ‘The Medical Annual for 
1906 stated that the death rate for puerperal fever had not 
even begun to decrease, and we appeal Lo those who are 
seeking a vocation to come forward and 1emove this great 
stain from our country. 














Length of ‘lraining A 2 yents, 1f no previous nursing training. 
R 6 months, to candidate with a year's* 
plevious tiainiig in general nusing 
Probable cost of Tramng £30 to 40, resident; uniform extra to 
class A, £12 ras, class n, 
Probable mitial slay .. £75 to {8e per annum, 


No1n,—Candidates whose health has not allowed them lo completo 
ike 3 years’ course in a general hospital, and have nothing ole against 
them, are often glad to avail themselves of this opportmity. 
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V. NURSERY NURSES VOR CHILDREN. 
By Mrs Watrer Warn. 


I sHou.p like to write six articles on this subject instead 
of ose, for it could be treated from its economic, social, 
industrial, educational and religious aspects, 

That women of a superior grade should turn their 
attention to domestic affairs is but a swing of the 
pendulum, it is a natural reaction from the ‘ Higher 
Education of Women Movement ’”’ which set in over foity 
years ago with the establishment of Girton and Newnham 
and many associations for the better education of women 
and girls. At that time it became almost universal to 
tiain every girl who had to earn her living for a career 
of intellectual work, quite itrespective of her natural 
powers or inclinations, 

At the present time we hear of a dearth of teachers, 
lectures and examiners, while girls of quite exceptional 
intellectual endowments are content to scramble for 
vacancies in hospitals, typewriting offices and a host of 
other callings, those being the most popular which make 
the least demand on the intellect, and where tact, common- 
sense, self-discipline and imagination are not of first im- 
portance, An effort was made sixteen years ago to 
organise the care and training of little children ito a 
profession fo: a superior class of girls. It developed 
rapidly and now, in tgo9, no fewer than seven training 
institutions exist, each with its special characteristics, In 
all of these ladies are trained and prepared in various ways 
to take chai ge of little children in sickness and in health, 
to make and mend their clothes and to undertake their 
mora] and mental education. 

This work as a profession for gentlewomen compares 
‘favourably with sick nursing and teaching, for it is, in 
proportion, quite as well paid as either, and the wage 
earning period begins earlier and lasts longer than in 
almost any other career open to women, The work is of 
a kind to appeal to women of practical tendencies of all 
ages; it offers a sheltered and cultured life and almost 
unlimited scope for those faculties which belong distinc- 
tively to the normal woman. Lady nurses command from 
£20 to £100 a year (all expenses paid) accordin® to age 
and experience. At this date the general salary obtainable 
is £30 to £36: a great number drop below this pay, while 
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a certain proportion, as in every other branch of work, 
can command all that they are worth, though it must be 
remembered thai £100 a year is only obtainable where a 
woman will give every first rate quality, and work hard 
under exceptionally trying circumstances. 

A nurse who is not worth £20 a year is not worth 
calling a nurse, and among the reneral Gualiieaions: for 
this salary are the following : she should be healthy, clean 
in her work and person, absolutely honest in word and 
deed and should possess a certain sense of the responsi- 
bility of her calling, with a general all-round capability, 
anda desire for self-improvement, This nurse should he 
worth £20 to £24a year. With every additional £2 wage 
employers have a right to look for one or more of the 
following special qualifications, and nurses should be 
encouraged to specialise under these headings: 

Dressmaking and sewing; washing; special know- 
ledge of the entire management of infants under three 
years of age; the care of the feeble-minded; a power of 
adaptability under exceptional and unexpected circtin- 
stances; a knowledge of foreign languages, combined 
with ability to pack for travelling; an interest in the 
mental, moral and physical care of childhood and a know- 
ledge of, and delight in characte: building, and the general 
bt pee of both boys and girls up to nine or ten years 
of age, 





Length of Traming — ... - vee One your, 
Probable cost of Training ... a wee £05, resident, 
Probable initial salary . ves £20, resident 
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PUBLIC WORK. 


I NURSES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS UNDER 
THE L.C.C. 


By H. L. Prarse. 


Tux London County Council has now appointed 54 nurses 
to work in the Elementary Schools, about 30 in_ the 
schools for physically defective children, and 3 at the Open 
Air schools, which are opened only during the warmer 
weathei—from May to October. 

The nurses are appointed by the School’s Committee 
work under the direction of the Medical Officer, Dr. Kerr 
(Education) They are under the supervision of a Super- 
imtendent of nurses and 2 assistant superintendents. All 
the schools are divided into districts, and each nurse is 

iven one in which she works on a regular system of visits. 
fh the schools the classes are examined in detail, and a 
careful record kept of all children whose health is affected, 
but at present her chief attention has to be given to incul- 
cating the habit of cleanliness—at first by advice, and if 
that does nol prove successful, by means of what is called 
‘A Cleansing Scheme.’’ The Cleansing Scheme consists 
in giving to all infected children a caid of warning to take 
to their parents, followed up by a further one, delivered at 
the home by the attendance officer, if improvement does 
not ensue If these are unattended to, she sends the chil- 
dren’s names up to the Medical Officer upon which a visit 
is paid to the school, either by the Superintendent or one 
of her assistants, and those children who are not sufficiently 
improved are excluded from the school and eventually 
prosecuted if not back in school within a given time. 

This scheme has now, been put into operation in so 
many schools that it is quite well known, and the number 
of children excluded is comparatively few to what it was 
formerly, : 

The nurse during her examination of the children is 
expected to keep a careful watch for all signs of illness; 
sore throats are always looked at and inquired fnto, dis- 
charging ears and sore eyes are recommended for treat- 
ment, and in these cases if the child is in the Infant 
Department, the nurse visits the mother or interviews her 
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jn school and talks the matter over, suggesting where to 
take the child for treatment, etc. ; 

Ringworm has to be carefully looked for, and the child 
excluded if suffering from it; frequently these children 
come back before the cure is complete, often with medical 
certificates; in that case the nurse sends up specimen 
hairs for microscopical examination by the 1..C.C. Medical 
Officer and on his report alone the child is again eacluded, 
Now thai Medical Inspection is an established fact in the 
schools, a good deal of the nurse’s time is taken up in 
attending on the doctor, she arrives al the school before he 
does and prepates a proper place for him, arranging for 
class-room, screen, etc., sees the parents are there when- 
ever possible, fills in details on the cards on the Medical 
Officer’s instiuctions, and when he comes undiesses and 
dresses the children, disinfects any instraments he «ses, 
and in every way assists him, preventing much time being 
wasted which must be the case if he had no professional 
assistance, At the end of each week the nurse has to make 
an accurate report stating carefully the result of her work 
during that week, and once a month she attends at the 
Education Office to give a verbal report to her Superin- 
tendent, and talk over any difficulty which may mise. 

The two assistant Superintendents visit the nurses 
according to directions at their schools and take charge of 
the Secondary schools and other training schools for 
scholarship punile. They see scholars ai the Education 
Office who have been referred back for faults in cleanli- 
ness, and are present when required at the examination of 
scholarship children by the doctors. 

During the months between April and July the nurses 
in Elementary Schools assist 19 prepare the children who 
are going for holidays into the country~a very high 
standard of cleanliness is insisted upon before they are 
passed as fit to go, This work of the nurses in the schools 
may at present be called pioneer work and therefore is 
difficult now io define, but the value of it is unquestion- 
able, and rapidly all over the country nurses are being 
appointed to woik in the schools, whether they go by the 
name of Health Visitors, with a nuise’s qualifications, or 
are called School Nurses. 

There are also nurses working in the Physically De- 
fective Schools under the L.C.C. where their duties are to 
see that the children are safely conveyed in the ambulance 
to and from school, accompanying any specially bad case, 
attending to the children’s health while in school, and 
‘helping 40 provide and dispense the meals. 
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In case of serious cruelty or neglect on the part of 
parents, the nurse reports the case personally to the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren’s Officer, and much good has been done in this way. 
We also receive help from the Invalid Children’s Aid 
Society, who will, if necessary, send a child away for a 
change, and also visit and assist to influence parents where 
surgical treatment is necessary for a child. 

The training of the nurse engaged in school work must 
be a comprehensive one. She requires to have had a good 
foundation laid in a large Hospital or Infirmary where she 
will see a great variety of cases. Special experience in the 
Out-Patient Department, in skin diseases, and it is greatly 
to her advantage if she has grafted to this, some district 
works which will have given her experience in dealing 
with poor people in their own homes, and sympathy for 
them in the difficult conditions under which they have to 
rear their childien. 

In this new branch of a nurse’s work there is given 
tis a grand opportunity of doing a little moe than mere 
duty would compel us to do. The motto “ Prevention is 
better than cure ’’ should always be in our minds, and this 
work strikes at once to the root. How many epidemics 
of infectious diseases may be stopped by an early recog- 
nition of isolated cases! What uncleanliness and squalor 
brought to the notice of the proper authorities who can 
correct it! The opening is so great and so new that one 
is aftaid of any loss of time in piomoting it. 

There are only three open air schools at present, but 
attached to each one there is a nurse who acts as the 
doctor’s assistant, measuring and weighing the children, 
dressing eyes, and sy1inging discharging ears, and carry- 
ing out the details of treatment ordered by the doctor, 
helping to give out the meals and taking nolice how the 
children take their food. The nurse superintends the 
children’s baths, and deals with any unhealthy conditions 
pee find by seeing the parents and showing them what! 
to do. 

I now come to the kind of woman to do this work— 
as in all nursing the standard to be set up must be a very 
high one—skill, observation, tact, good temper, and last, 
but greatest, enthusiasm in the cause of children and of 
health. Here no perfunctory work will do any good, the 
nurse must put her heart into it, employing persuasion 
and good temper with the parents, kindness, to promote 
confidence in the children, tact and consideration in the 
schools, realizing how worrying to the teachers are con- 
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stant interruptions to their work. In the background 
there must be the ability to compel attenlion from negli- 
gent or even cruel parents, who persistently turn a deaf 
ear to advice. 





‘Training A three years’ cerlificate 1s required ma good trammng 
school “by the London County Council Education 
Committee. Out Patient Department experiénce or 
district work 1f possible. F ; 

Salary LCC. £80-—-£90 and unmfoum. Very various in provinces, 
Some more than London, some less. 





II. SANITARY INSPECTORS. 
By Exsm Inciis, M.B., C.M., Edinburgh. , 


Jw the near future we shall have many more women 
inspectors than we have at present, and therefore the ques 
tion of the work which they will be required to do, and of 
the training necessary to prepate for il, is one of great 
inteiest, 

The above statement is not made fiom any special 
knowledge of the mind of the local authorities, nor from 
any special power of divination, but simply from an intim- 
ale acquaintance with conditions of life in our modern 
cities, and from a conviction that demand always creates 
supply. 

It is not so many years ago that no thought was given 
to sanitary inspection, either by men or women. Our 
fathers knew little and cared little about the laws of health. 
What a man did with the waste from his farm, the condi- 
tion of the place from which he got his diinking water, 
or the number of lodgers he took into his house, were 
questions which, in their eyes, concerned the individual 
only, But we are beginning to realise that the health and 
well-being of the unit affects the whole, and thal no man 
is free to be a source of danger or infection to his neigh- 
bour. The point is especially borne in on us in our large 
cilies. The enormous development of modein industry 
has caused men and women to congregate together as 
workers in great centres. In their train has come the crowd 
of the  ynskilled labourer ’? and the incompetent. These 
together foim the under-educated and poorly paid portion 
of the community, and unless subject to constant and 
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thorough inspection, the quarters of the town in which 
they crowd would become hotbeds of disease and centres 
of infection to the whole district. It certainly is not an 
ideal state of affairs that the great mass of the people 
should need to be stimulated to cleanliness arid health by 
Hales mspection, but the fact is there and has to be 
faced. 

‘Another fact that has to be realised is that, under 
modern conditions, the vast majority of workers carry;on 
their labour in factories and workshops, and that these 
workers include in their ranks women as well as men. 
When these factories and workshops, after the invention 
of machinery, first came into existence, there was no law 
regulating the conditions under which they might be 
cairied on. Gradually a series of enactments has been 
passed, known broadly as Factory Legislation. Not the 
least impoitant of these enactments has to do with the 
sanitafy conditions of factories and workshops, and in 
oider to see that these conditions are such as they should 
be, factories and woikshops are open to inspection by 
recognised authorities. 

Now it is these two facts of our modern life—the over- 
crowding of the poorer parts of our large towns, and the 
vast numbers of women who have to earn their living in 
our factories and workshops—which necessitate the exist- 
ence of women sanitary inspectors. 

It is obvious, and a fact which, I think, is not seriously 
denied even by strenuous objectors to the reform, that 
workshops where women and girls are employed, and still 
more, where they are employed with men, are not satisfac- 
torily inspected except by women inspectors. They will 
never be the healthy, wholesome places the Iaw intends 
them to be unless they are so inspected. 

With regard to the other question, that of the inspec- 
tion of tenement houses, the chief objection seems to be 
in the minds of men, who have a chivalrous dislike to put- 
ting women to such work, They forget that the work is 
not worse than that undertaken daily by our Jubilee nurses 
or Parish sisters. They also forget tat women have to 
live in these slums, Where some women have to live other 
women can go and inspect. The first person to realise the 
use women might be in the inspection of tenement houses 
was Mr. Fyfe, Chief Sanitary Inspector of Glasgow, and 
nearly thirty years ago he began by employing six women 
inspectors, whose whole duty it was to visit and report on 
the condition of the poorer parts of the town. 

Tt,was not, however, till many years after that, women 
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were employed elsewhere. In 1891 the passing of the 
Factories and Workshops Act brought the question for- 
ward again, and it was realised that if such inspection was 
to be as effective and as productive of good as possible, 
women must be employed as auxiliaries in the inspection of 
workshops. : 

The first local authority to appoint a woman inspector 
was Nottingham, where, in 1892, Miss Hawkesley, was 
appointed workroom inspector. The next year Manchester 
and Kensington followed suit, and ve1y soon women 
inspectors were appointed in Islington, St. Pancras, South- 
wark, St. Helens, Brighton, Leicester, Liveipool, and 
Paisley. In many of these places women were appointed 
at first as workroom inspectors, but now in most of them 
the work embraces both the inspection of workrooms and 
the inspection of tenement houses, which includes the 
giving of advice on infant hygiene. 

There is no doubt that it is on these two lines that the 
great need of women inspectors exists—but they are ‘also 
needed to inspect the houses of the ‘‘ Home-workers ’’— 
people who take work home after woiking hours, or to 
whom work is given out daily at the factory or workshop. 
The rooms in which these people live have to do duty both 
as workshop and home, and they often do not mect the 
elementary requirements of cither, Women are also 
useftlly employed in enforcing the Shop Houts Act, the 
Food and Drugs Act, and in the inspection of dairies. 

It may interest my readers to see the instructions 
drawn up by Dr. ‘Duffield for the guidance of the first 
women inspectors of workshops in Kensington, appointed, 
I may mention, in great measure owing to his own convic- 
tion of the use they might be in enforcing sanilary law in 
workshops. He supplied them with two sets of books. In 
the first, which was simply for registration, they had to 
enter the registration number, date of registration, name 
of street, occupier, etc., description of trade or business, 
dimensions of each workroom (length, breadth, height, 
and cubic feet of space), number of gas burners, maximum 
number of employees allowed, means of ventilation, 
number and posicion of sanitary conveniences, and finally, 
remarks, 

The other boole was kept for recording ihe results of 
ordinary inspecting; such items as the date of inspection, 
number of persons found in each workroom, state of work- 
room as to,warming, means of heating irons, condition of 
premises, condition of sanitary conveniences, position and 
condition of dust-bin, drinking-water supply, etc. In 
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addition to these books they were supplied with paper to 
use when they reported nuisances, and also with a form of 
notice to send inimediately to occupiers of premises in 
cases of overcrowding. 

So mttch for workroom inspection. There can be no 
doubt in the mind of anyone who knows about the condi- 
tions unde: which women work in our large towns, that 
such inspection by women is an absolute necessity. In my 
own’ experience I could tell of cases where girls have 
suffered in health fiom arrangements, or want of arrange- 
ments, that were easily enough remedied when once they 
were pointed out. Yet the girls had allowed the grievance 
to continue for years because there was no woman to 
whom they could complain. In one case which I now 
recall the employers were men who had the good of their 
work-girls at heart, and immediately put the defect right 
when it was pointed out to them, They were distressed 
that the gitls had not complained to them, but there was 
no woman to complain to, and the girls would have 
suffered to this day if a woman doctor had not taken up 
the question. 

As regards the inspection of tenement houses I have 
had interesting details of the work from several places. 
For instance, I have seen the ‘‘ day sheets’ as used in 
Liverpool. The work there consists of house-to-house 
visitation in the worst and most ignorant districts. On 
her ‘day sheet ’ the inspector enters the name of the 
tenant, and then there aie separate headings for such 
things as ‘‘ number of families,” ‘“ number of families 
found dirty,’ ‘‘numbe: of apartments,’’ ‘ number of 
houses clean,’’ ‘‘ number of houses dirty.” The headings 
on the Liverpool day sheet also include such things as 
“condition of bedding,” “ condition of children.’”’ “One 
can well believe that it requires a great deal of tact and 
common-sense to be able to repoit satisfactorily on all 
these questions without raising opposition, and further, 
without destroying the remnants of self-respect left in the 
people. But no woman should go in for sanitary 
inspector’s work unless she possesses both tact and 
common-sense A doctor comes into a house or workshop 
because he is asked. A policeman comes with all the 
majesty of the law. A sanitary inspector, on the other 
hand, has to go where she is not asked, and succeeds best 
when she does not need to call in the majesty of the law 

An amusing and interesting account of a day spent 
with the woman sanitary inspector of St. Pancras appeared 
in the Daily Graphic, bringing out this point very clearly. 


ead 
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The Vestry had given the lady juornalist leave to accom- 
pany the inspector on her daily round, and after an 
amusing account of their adventures in rag-shops and 
Jaundries and a flour-factory, she winds up: ‘‘ The tact 
wherewith the inspectress pursued her calling was 
admirable. To a novice it appeared somewhat appalling 
to invade a front door, demand a sight of the dust-bin, 
unravel the mysteries of back-yards, and trace the source 
of drinking water. But the inquisitorial nature of our 
inquiries was conducted most delicately by the ‘ sanitary 
lady,’ whose visiting card set forth her authority to 
ingpect ‘workshops, She invariably remembered that on 
the occasion of a previous visit the baby was ill, or the 
husband laid up, and her enquiries on these points 
established a binding sympathy which softened the nature 
of her work Ag one of the women put it: ‘If we must 
‘ave somebody a-ferreting in our dust-bins and back- 
yards, we'd rather ’ave a lady, and she’s a nice young lady 
too. 

Among othe: duties thai a Medical Officer of Health 
should allot to a woman sanitary inspector, where one is 
appointed, is the inspection of factories, workshops, and 
workrooms where women were employed. If only one 
woman were appointed, he might keep her entirely to this 
work, but if more than one were appointed, he could kee 

one for such inspection, and employ the others to visit all 
houses ‘ where children under two years of age had died, 
unless from zymotic disease.” She would have to inspect 
the house, the outside evidences of drainage, and, if 
necessary, obtain the assistance of the ward inspector for 
testing the drains, She would have the over-sight of the 
house with regard to cleanliness, the treatment of the 
children in regard to diet, and what he calls the 
‘domestic part of hygiene,’”’ as apart from that more 
connected with ‘‘ sanitary appliances,” 

Tn Leicester, the work is conducted on the two lines 
of inspection of factories and workshops, and of thorough 
house-to-house visiting. The woman inspector has also 
to investigate thoroughly all deaths which occur in what 
they call the “ diarrhoea season,” 

- This brings me to the question of the training of 
women sanitary inspectors, The training, of course, 
should be exactly that which has been found necessary by 
experiesce in the case of male inspectors. What it has 
been found necessary that they should know, a woman 
inspector'must know if she is to do her work ep sere 

e 


.In England it is obligatory on candidates to held ¢ 
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certificate of the Sanitary Association of London, and in 
Scotland that of the Sanitary Association of Scotland. 

I should like to say one word in passing about a 
mistake which has been so often made in the past, and 
which apparently is being made in England again, and that 
is, of thinking that the employment of women means cheap 
labour. I am surprised to find in the information I have 
gol from different paits of England that the difference 
between men’s and women’s salaries is about £10 a year, 
sometimes more. Now if a woman is appointed because 
she can do certain parts of the work better, it is rather 
absurd policy to pay her less. The remedy lies in women’s 
hands. If she will insist on equal qualifications, and equal 
work, and demand equal salaries, they will make a far 
more healthy department, and will not lay themselves open 
to the charge of lowering wages all round, a charge which 
has been made too often with good reason. 

Knowing the wotking class as I do, both in their 
homes and in their workshops, I feel that this system of 
the employment of women sanitary inspectors cannot be 
pressed with too much energy. In this case the question 
is not merely one of opening a new occupation for women, 
however important and necessary that may be, It is the 
far wider one of the public good. Women inspectors are 
needed, not only because they can do the work of 
inspectors as well as men, but because, in some of the 
necessary departments, they can do it better. A sanitary 
department composed entirely of women would be a very 
incomplete department. But a sanitary department com- 
posed only of men is very nearly as incomplete. The 
public will not be as efficiently served as they might be 
until in every town, in addition to a staff of men, women 
are appointed to do those parts of the work for which they 
aie specially fitted. 


III. SANITARY INSPECTORS AND HEALTH 
‘ VISITORS. 


By Kate L. Lona. . 
Sanitary Inspector, Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth 
Tue need for women’s help in Sanitary Administration has 


only been admitted within the last sixteen years. To the 
City of Nottingham belongs the distinction of heing the 
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first Local Authority to appoint a Woman Inspector of 
Workshops in May, 1892. Kensington was the pioneer 
in London, appointing two women as Inspectors of Work- 
shops in October, 1893; while to Islington falls the 
honour of appointing the first woman with the status of 
Sanitary Inspector in April, 1895. . 

There are still a few people who connect the idea of a 
sanitary inspector mainly with the inspection of drains, 
and are therefore shocked that women should take up 
such work. As a matter of fact that branch of sanitary 
work is very seldom deputed to the woman inspector. She 
in no way encroaches on a man’s work. Her duties lie 
wholly and solely among women and children, and her aim 
and object is to ameliorate the conditions under which so 
many of her poorer sisters live and work, and to endeavour 
to check the terrible waste of life among children, so 
frequently due to ignorance on the part of the mothers. 
No woman without such high aims can hope to make a 
good sanitary inspector. Officialism alone will never 
remedy evils. Infinite tact, infinite patience, infinite 
sympathy are more necessary than all other qualifications. 
The work is not hard in the literal sense, but it is so 
constant that it requires good health and physical activit 
to keep going day after day, and, be it remembered, in ail 
weathers. Good temper and the power of quick observa- 
tion are, needless to say, also very necessary. 

Until 1899 the Certificate of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute was the requisite guarantee of training. In that 
year the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board was 
founded, and candidates for posts in London must now 
hold the Certificate of that Board. The Examination js 
divided into two parts, Preliminary and Technical. The 
subjects for the Preliminary are English (writing, spell- 
ing, composition and dictation), and Arithmetic, including 
fractions, vulgar and decimal, simple proportion, common 
weights and measties, the metric system, and mensuration 
of rectangles, rectangular solids, circles, cylinders and 
spheres. Candidates who have passed one of the 
recognised alternative Examinations are exempted from 
the Preliminary. These alternative Examinations are: the 
Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local, the Junior 
Certificate of the Ceniral Welsh Board, the Third Class 
Certificate Examination of the College of Preceptors, the 
Local Examination of the Examination Board of the 
National Union of Teachers, or any equivalent or higher 
examination, Candidates for the Technical must produce 
a Certiftcate of Instruction, showing that they * have 
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attended not less than thirty-two systematic lectures, 
supplemented by demonstrations, and given by an Institu- 
tion approved by the Board. The institutions in London 
where the requisite course of instruction may be obtained 
are the Royal Sanitary Institute, the National Health 
Society, Bedford College, King’s College and Hackney 
Institute. The lectures at King’s College and the Royal 
Sanitary Institute are given in the evening at 8 o’clock. 
The course organised by the National Health Society 
consists of forty lectures (given in the afternoon), supple- 
mented by practical demonstrations on (a) Building 
Construction; (b) Municipal Hygiene and the duties of 
sanilaty inspectors, with the laws relating to these duties, 
and with instruction in Office and Routine work; (c) 
Elementaiy Physics and Chemistry. In addition to the 
above subjects, obligatory for the Examination of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, lectures are 
given on Elementary Anatomy and Physiology, First Aid, 
Nursing, and Elocution for those students who are 
desirous of obtaining the Diploma of the National Health 
Society, This Diploma, together with the Teacher's 
Certificate granted by the Society is a valuable asset in 
applying for Lectureships under (he County Council. 

The training for the Sanitary Inspector’s Examination 
Board Certificate mentioned above lasts three months and 
costs twelve guineas, exclusive of a necessary outlay on 
‘books: for the National Health Diploma a further three 
months’ training is required, with an additional fee of 
three guineas, which includes Examination, The cost of 
training at King’s College and the Royal Sanitary 
Tnstitute is much less. 

It must be admitted that the demand for women 
ganitaty inspectors is necessarily limited. The majority 
of Boroughs have only two on their sanitary staff, some 
only one, the work relating to infants being generally 
deputed to a health visitor, especially in provincial towns 
and country districts. To begin as a health visitor is an 
admirable method of gaining practical experience, and it 
must be borne in mind that without experience it is almost 
impossible to obtain an appointment in a Metropolitan 
Borough. Some London Boroughs and large provincial 
towns give facilities for gaining practical experience to 
those who have obtained the necessary certificate, by 
employing them either as voluntary workers or a8 paid 
probationers, under the official woman inspectors. Leeds, 
for example, gives an excellent training lasting six 
months, during which time the probationers are given an 
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insight into every branch of the work undertaken by 
women, ae ; 

The salary of a health visitor varies from 25s. to 4os. 
a week, uniforms being also provided by some authorities. 

A woinan sanitary inspector receives as initial salary 
from £80 to £120 per annum (in London the minimum is 
£100), rising by annual increments of £5 or £10 ,to a 
maximum of £150—~in a few instances to £180 and £200. 

The women sanitary inspectors are under the 
nmmediate authority of the Medical Officer of Health. 
Their duties vary according to the methods adopted in the 
different Boroughs These duties may be summarised as 
follows : 

1. The inspection of laundries and workshops where 
women and girls are employed. The sanitary inspector 
is responsible for (a) the cleanliness and adequate ventila- 
tion (not temperature) of the workrooms; (b) the number 
who may be employed in each room—250 c. ft. of air space 
being required for each person during the day, and 400 c. 
ft if working overtime; (c) the drainage of the floors of 
washhouses in workshop laundries; (d) the provision of 
suitable, sufficient, and, where both sexes are employed, 
separate sanitary accommodation. Notices to abate nuis- 
ances arising from the infringement of these regulations 
are served under the Public Health Acts. (Defects in 
drainage involving structural work are usually reported 
to the Medical Officer of Health, who hands them over 
to the male inspector for the district.) Non-compliance 
with an intimate notice necessitates the setyice of a 
Statutory notice, ta be followed by legal proceedings if 
the work is unduly delayed. 

2, The inspection of the homes of out-workers, a 
term applied to those who do cerlain classes of work in 
thelr own homes instead of on the premises of their 
employers. When we consider that a very greal propor- 
tion of the wearing apparel offered for sale is made in the 
homes of the poor, frequently under dirty, insanitary and 
unsuitable conditions, ihe necessity for inspection ‘must 
be recognised, and is undeniably work for a woman 
inspector. 

. 3 The inspection of houses let in lodgings and of 
tenement houses, in some few Boroughs, falls to the lot 
of the woman sanitary inspector. She is required to see 
that the mecesary cleansing is cartied out at stated times; 
in cases of infectiotts diseases that proper precautions are 
taken ; that there is né overcrowding; and that the premises 
are kept én a thoroughly sanitary conditlon. . 
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4. The carrying out of duties connected with the 
cases of notifiable infectious diseases is in some districts 
the work of the woman inspector; also the visiting of 
schools where have occurred cases of measles and other 
non-notifiable childish complaints, in order that pre- 
cautions may be taken to prevent their spreading. 

5 The inspection of hotel and restaurant kitchens 
also finds a place among the duties of women sanitary 
mspectors in certain districts, as also the inspection of 
public lavatories for women, In some provincial towns 
the inspection of shops under the Shop Hours Acts, 1892-5, 
and the Seats for Shop Assistants Act, 1899, forms part 
of the woman inspector’s work, In London it is carried 
out by officers of the London County Council. 

6. In many Boroughs a system of voluntary notifica- 
tion of ceitain diseases not legally notifiable obtains. 
Consumption is one of these, and the duty of visiting such 
cases is usually delegated to the woman inspector. 
Hitherto the petcentage of cases notified has been 
very small, but the Public Ifealth (Tuberculosis) 
Regulations, 1908, which come into force on Jan. 
st, 1909, have considerably enlarged the scope of 
this most important work. This Order of the 
Local Government Board requires the notification 
within 48 hours of every case of pulmonary 
tuberculosis attended by a Poor Law doctor, whether 
nursed at home or in a Poor Law Institution. In the case 
of those nursed at home periodic visits are made for the 
purpose of seeing that necessa1y precautions ate taken 
against the spread of infection. 

7. The investigation of the deaths from diarihoea of 
infants under one year is another of the duties. The 
visiting of infantis after the notification of birth is not 
iecognised by the Local Government Board as the work 
ofa sanitary inspector; therefore, in some London 
Boroughs, and in many provincial towns health visitors 
are appointed lo cairy out this work. And here it may 
be well to add that a knowledge of midwifery is exceed- 
ingly useful, and is sometimes a stipulated qualification. 

How to check the terrible and needless waste of infant 
life is one of the great questions of the day; and it is now 
a universally accepted fact that the visiting of mothers in 
their own homes by thoroughly trained and qualified 
women is the first step towards the solution of the 
problem. 

This work is now officially recognised by the Local 
Government Board, By the London County , Councit 
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(General Powers) Act, 1908, which came into force on 
Jan. Ist 1909, Sanitary Authorities may appoint health 
visitors ‘for the purpose of giving to peisons in poor 
ciicttmstances advice as to the proper nurtttre, care and 
management of young children, and of promoting cleanli- 
ness and discharging such other duties (if any) as may be 
assigned to them in accordance with the provisions of 
this section.” Such appointments are subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, and a portion of 
the salaries is recoverable from the London County 
Council. . 

The Notification of Births Act, 1907 (adoptive), will 
also affect the appointment_of health visitors Up to the 
present time 17 of the 29 Metropolitan Boroughs have 
nominally adopted the Act, but not all have received the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. This is with- 
held unless proper expenditure is made by the Local 
Authority, and a sufficient number of officers appointed 
to carry out Lhe work thoroughly. 

Special training for the work of a Health Visitor is 
now provided by the Royal Sanitary Institute. A course 
of lectures, followed by an examination, is given twice a 

ear—the fee for the course being £1 Is and for the IExam- 
ination £2 2s. Candidates may also be admitted to the 
examination who hold a certificate of attendance at either 
of the following courses of training arranged for Health 
Visitors: Battersea Polytechnic (including nursing train- 
ing), National Health Society (full course), Scotch 
Nurses Training Colleges (Edinburgh and Glasgow). 





Tength of [rammg . 3 months (lectures and demonstrations) 
Probable cost of Training ... 5 to 12 guineas, non-resident. 
Probable Salary 25/- a week as ITealth Visitor. 
480 to £100 per annum as Sanitary 
Inspector 





IV. WOMEN AS GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS. 


By Grratpine E, Honcson, B.A., D. Sitt. Head of the 


Secondary Training Department, University College, 
Bristol. 


’ 
Unver fhe Home Office, the Education Office, and the 
Local Goveinment Board, women are appointed as 
inspectqrs. 
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Women factoty inspectors are appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. The 
conditions of the appointment are few. The candidate ob- 
tains the post subject to a probation of two years, and is 
required to pass an examination; she retires, except under 
special ciicumstances, at the disci etion of the Home Secre- 
tary, on her marriage; the age limit for retirement is 65, 
and she 1s eligible for a pension on the usual Civil Service 
conditions She is required to give her whole time to 
the work, and to live in any pa1t of the United Kingdom 
which the performance of her duties may make convenient. 
Travelling expenses in connection with her duties are 
paid The mitral yearly salary is £200, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £300; and senior inspectors begin at 
£300 and rise to £400; the chief lady inspector begins at 
£400 and 11ses to £500. The examination for a Govern- 
ment inspectorship is not alarmmg. (The compulsory 
portion consists of English Composition, Elementary 
Arithmetic, Sanitary Science as it applies to Facto.ies and 
Woikshops, and the Law relating to Factories and Work- 
shops, i.e, the Factory Act of i901, subsidiary Statutes, 
and any amending Acts which may have been passed, 

The Factory Act can be obtained from the Govern- 
ment publishers, its price being 11d 

The options are three, of which one must be and only 
one may be taken, viz.: . 

‘@) Elementary Physics and Mechanics. 

b) History of Industrial and Social Legislation in the 
United Kingdom. 

(c) Chemistry, chiefly inorganic. 

In the regulation that the most brilliant Oxford 
Honour School or Cambridge Tripos Certificate will not 
procure a woman exemption from this test, some may see 
an element of comedy. But the fact remains that a humble 
return must be made to the elernents of letter-writing, to 
vulgar fractions and to decimals, though the Home Office 
with a grave and humane electicism bars out the recurring 
variety of these. The conditions for appointment which 
tannot be tabulated, which cannot be tested by examina- 
tion,—and this no doubt is the underlying reason for the 
two years’ probation,—are by many degrees the more 
important. Tact, knowledge of and sympathy with human* 
nature in its most ordinary commonplace guise, as well as 
in its more remarkable and interesting manifestations, 
freedom from mere faddishness, ‘impartiality whith will 
care for employees without neglecting. the interests of 
employers, geniality everywhere and firmness when it is 
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necessaly, such acquaintance with all the complexity of 
life as may save a woman from degenerating into a pure 
doctrinaire, that combination of good sense with enthusi- 
asm which enabled John Stuait Mill to hold fast in such a 
remarkable way at one and the same time to the immedi- 
ately practical and to the remotely possible, all these aie 
an essential part, and still only a part ofa woman factory 
inspector’s equipment. It is not surprising therefore to 
Jeain that appointments are few, for while a Jack-in-oflice 
can always be procured for any post without niuch exer- 
tion, a competent officia! is had enough to find. 

The work is admittedly arduous. The scanty number 
of women inspectors prevents them fiom having settled 
districts in which to live permanently, and therefore 
incessant travelling adds io the fatigue of their daily 
work At the same time, there is a great variety of occupa- 
tion An employment which ranges over textile factories, 
fish-curing establishments, laundries, west-end tailors 
and muilliners, confectioners and tobacco factories, to take 
only a few at random, cannot be charged with monotony. 
The human interest is always there, quick and real; the 
reward of good work is certain and palpable. There is 
drudgery in all employment, as probably everyone who has 
been occupied will admit; but the factoty inspector as a 
rule can see the result of her labour, a recompense not 
granted there and then lo every toiler. It should be 
noticed that in the unfortunate cases where legal action 
becomes necessary, the inspector is offen her own and 
only counsel in the Coit, so that discretion, lucidity and 
decision are much-needed qualities, as well as the unusual 
grace of accuracy. One is tempted to believe that the 
inspector, as much as the poet or teacher, is born, not 
made. which means, not that training and experience are 
unessential, but that without the inborn capacity, without 
the natural bent in the 1ight direction, training and experi- 
ence are thrown away. Definite natural gifts are a sine 
qué non in this sphere of work, gifts 1o be improved and 
developed by training and experience, 

To come to the question of school inspectors. It is 
a queer truth, and still a iruth, that some people are 
excellent critics of teaching, who have not been or are 
not particularly successful teachers themselves. This is 
not laid down as a universal rule, but as a rather large 
exception, That an inspector was not a good teacher 
himself is*not really cogent criticism, though many people 
seem to think it is. Another, aspect of this truth is inter- 
esting, viz, that the best teachers do not always make the 
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best inspectors, but rather seem hardly to know how they 
perform their own wonderful feats, for in the greatest 
and most successful teaching, personality, spontaneity, 
resource in an emergency are the commanding factors, 
factors which cannot be analysed or crystallised in a recipe, 
Yet though this is true, it is also true that school inspectors 
should as a rule have definite personal acquaintance with 
the inside, the actual routine of schools in working order. 
This precept might be widened. Education would be 
perhaps in a less chaotic condition had its state controllers 
been more often persons of scholastic experience 

The Education Office does not, like the Home Office, 
lay down clear, succinct regulations for the appointment 
of women inspectors: the methods of selection appear to 
be more informal. There are “a few’? women inspectors 
of schools and training colleges. The appointment of 
women like that of men in this department is by Order in 
Council; their tenure with regard to leave, sick-leave, and 
pension is like that of other Higher Division members of 
the Civil Service. The salary begins at £200 a year and 
rises by yearly increments of £15 to £400. No definite 
regulations are laid down with regard to qualifications, 
these are stated to be “those which are necessary for the 
particular work in hand from time to time.” 

It is fairly obvious that for an inspector of educational 
work a good degree would be an essential qualification. 
This is not an argument against the fact that a poor degree 
only may be held by a man or woman eminently suited 
for the work, or against the dismal! truth that a First Class 
may bea ‘' dull fellow,’ as E1asmus called one of his 
would-be learned correspondents. But Government 
Offices do not legislate for exceptions, so a good degree 
may be postulated as a general requirement. Roughly 
speaking, the divisions into which a school inspector’s 
work falls are as follows: 

fi Elementary Schools. 

(ii), Secondary Schools. 

ae Technical School. 

iv.) Training Colleges for Primary Teachers. 

(v.) Training Colleges for Secondary Teachers. 

There is a tendency to disregard lines of demarcation 
between elementary and secondary schools: whether these 
are real or conventional is still a disputed point. If they 
chance to be real, disregard of them may prove as futile 
as it is when applied to other “‘ facts.” It is not too much 
to say that no one person undersands all these divisions 
of educational work adequately; that is, no one under- 
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stands them in the best of all possible ways by adding to 
the other necessary qualifications, the supreme grace of 
experience in them all. It is to be hoped that experience 
in the particular field of activity to be allotted an inspector 
may come to be an essential qualification. It is a truism 
that no experience is lost to the wise; it is nowhere more 
true than in the educational world. The differences and 
distinctions which exist in the various departments of that 
world may be, as some think, temporary; ¢.g., the differ- 
ence, to put it in an extreme form, between Eton and a 
country primary school; or they may be ‘‘ for all time,’ 
as others hold; in any case, they are very real here and 
now, and will not in all probability disappear rapidly. 
Consequently, wide experience of and deep interest in 
educational problems in this and in other countries are 
highly desirable in those intending to become inspectors 
under the Board of Education. It is quite true that 
English people have been, and are still, ‘insular’ in 
their educational woik as in their other work; for that 
reason we shall benefit if our officials and scholastic 
authorities are acquainted with foreign methods. Such 
acquaintance need not lead to servile imitation; it will 
sotnetimes prove most useful, not in fundamentals, but as 
correction of mere details. After all, each nation has its 
own peculiar genius, there is individuality in nations as in 
persons. As one of the greatest of our school inspectors 
remarked, “the basis of character and aptitudes proper for 
living and working in any country is no doubt best formed 
by being reared in that country, and passing the ductile 
and susceptible time of youth there; and in this case 
Solomon’s saying applies admirably: As a bird that 
wandereth from her nest, sois a man that wandereth 
from his place,”’* So the plea for knowledge of foreign 
ways remains a plea for knowledge resulting in a wise 
selectiyeness, nol an invitalion to mere copying. 

Still less formal, apparently, is the system of women 
inspectors under the Local Government Board. Absolutely 
no rules for their appointment exist. At the present time} 
there are but four, of whom one is an Assistant Inspector 
for Poor Law Purposes in London, and the others are 
Inspectors of Boarded-ottt Pauper Children. The salaries 
vary from£200 ta £400 per annum. 

Those who are acquainted with the system of with- 
drawing,pauper children from the depressing environ- 


* Higher Schools ang Universities in Germany.—Matthew Arnold. 
+ Apyil, 1908. 
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ment of workhouses in order that they may be placed 
singly, or sometimes in pairs, in the houses of artisans 
and rural labourers, there to be brought up as members 
of a home with individual care, affection, and natural 
interests, cannot but admire the results of it as a whole. 
Tf there be failures there are many successes. No doubt 
these results depend far more upon the members of the 
local committee who select the homes, watch over the chil- 
dren, and advise and help the foster parents, than upon 
the inspectors Especially in country places the ties uniting 
the committee membets and the foster parents are 
generally in some degree those of friendliness: such 
relationship maintains the fiction of home life, which in 
happy cases develops into fact. But the tendency of 
wholly unsupervised human nature is, on the average, 
towards slovenliness; therefore a tactful inspector is a 
help to all concerned. The qualifications, as is obvious, 
are not highly specialised. Knowledge of human nature, 
acquaintance with the needs of children, and tact, first and 
last and always, are the great desiderata. 

Asan ‘opening for women” the inspectorships 
under the Local Government Board appear to offer the 
most exiguous chance. The general circumstances of the 
time would suggest the probability of an increase of 
inspectorship for women under the Board of Education. 

So widely valued is the work of women factory 
inspectors, so well organised is it, that the Home Secre- 
tary will surely never be born who will venture or desire 
to control in any way the sphere of their devoted and 
sage energies. It may be hoped, with some sense of 
security, that ‘ Openings for Women ”’ will increase and 
multiply at the IIome Office and at the Board of Educa- 
tion, 








Length of Probation ... 2 years, 
Probable cost of ‘Trainmg . University Degree {is useful), Examin- 
ination Fees for a Government 
Inspectorship.* 
Probable initial salary «. $200 per annum. 
*¥or the cost of obtaining a University Degree, sec tables at the 


end of the article upon High School Teaching. 
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SECRETARIAL WORK. 
1, THE CIVIL SERVICE. « 
(a) By Mauve Hortne. 


Tne Civil Service as a career for girls competes favour- 
ably with elementary school teaching and commercial 
work; formerly the Post Office Service only, it is enlarging 
its horizon year by year and gitls are now employed in 
many ‘offices outside the sphere of the G.P.O. The 
Education Office and Someiset House have opened their 
doois, the Census Office was largely staffed by women, 
while the acquisition of the remainder of the telephone 
system by the Post Office (the existing contracts of which 
expire in 1911) will mean a large addition to its newly 
formed and daily increasing staff, There is thus every 
prospect of a continual demand for efficient workers 

1oadly speaking, there are three gieat divisions of 
female labour in the Civil Service—clerks, telegraphists 
and sorters. ‘There are some typists employed, mainly 
in the Accountant General’s Department and in the War 
Office; postmistresses find occupation in unimportant sub- 
offices, but the main streams of competition flow to one 
of the three divisions cited above, these appointments 
being the most desiiable and consequently the most 
sought after, 

The candidates for Telegraph Leainerships must be 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen at the time of 
sitting for the examination, They are requiied to show 
proficiency in Composition, Tlandwriting, Orthography, 
Atithmetic up to peicentages and general Geography, 
The successful candidates are sent to the Telegraph 
Training School and when proficient are drafted to the 
central Telegraph Office as telegraph operators only, or 
to various branch offices in London (to a certain extent 
the candidate can choose her own district), where counter- 
work as well as telegraphic is required The trained 
telegraphist works eight hours a day throughout the 
year, the hours are irregular and she is liable to be called 
upon to take duty on Sundays and Bank Holidays. 

Female sorters must be within the same age limits as 
telegraphists, and thé subjects of examination are similar, 
copying MSS. being substituted for composition and the 
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geography of the United Kingdom only being required. 
Female sorters are not letter sorteis. They file and keep 
in order official documents ard sort paid postal and money 
orders into strict numerical order for purposes of handy 
reference. Though also working eight hours a day, female 
soriers obtain the Saturday half-holiday and have settled 
hours of work. Both sorters and telegraphists have annual 
holidays, the period of leave varying from a fortnight for 
juniors to three weeks for seniors. ' 

The clerical appointments in the Civil Service are the 
best paid, and their holders take official rank on a higher 
scale than their telegraphic and sorting sisters, They are 
of two grades—girl and women clerks. The examina- 
tions are held concurrently and the subjects are the same, 
English Composition, Orthography, Handwriting, Arith- 
metic, Geography; French or German or Latin (two of 
these). Algebra, Shorthand and English History (two of 
these), Girl clerks must be befween the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen, women clerks between eighteen and twenty. 
It is probabje that the future age limits for girl clerks will 
be 15-18. The former are promoted to the latter class 
without further examination after two years’ service, and 
their promotion will inevilably tend to decrease the 
number of women clerk appointments open to public 
competition, The hours of work are seven daily, 
month’s annua] leave is allowed and all the usual public 
holidays. Overtime when required is paid for pro rata 
and is seldom excessive. 

Clerks are employed in many of the public adminis- 
trative offices. They do the same work as their male 
colleagues in the Savings Bank, form the whole staff of 
the Postal Order and Clearing House Branches and are 
present in force in the Money Order Office and in the 
Post Office Telephone Service. 

The life compares very favourably with that of a 
clerk in a commercial house. It has the great advantages 
of pertuanency, pension and short hours, and the Service 
treats its employees with every consideration. The work 
done varies according to capacity. In the Postal Order 
Branch, which in numerical strength comes next to the 
Savings Bank and before the Clearing House Branch, all 
the postal order work of the United Kingdom and of the 
Colonies to which the British Postal Order System has 
been extended is dealt with, except the actual despatch of 
unissued orders, which are sent direct from Somerset 
House to the post offices. The majority of the staff, 
including the girl clerks, are employed in examining paid 
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postal orders and checking Postmaster’s accounts. 
Another section of the work deals with supplies of orders 
for issue and is almost wholly concerned with figures, 
averages, and other statistics. A clerk with a capacity for 
dealing with figures finds this most interesting work, and 
the day passes very quickly in the pursuit of correcl 
balances. Still other outlets for energy are found ip ihe 
Correspondence Sections, which maintain courteous and 
obliging relations with the carping British public, and set 
the Postmaster firmly on the path of rectitude. Such is 
the routine of one office in outline; there are many rami- 
fications and the whole scheme can only be grasped in its 
entirely after many years of service. The work done in 
the Savings Bank is explained by the name of the office; 
that of the Money Order does not vary much in essentials 
from its sister branch, the Postal Order, save that the 
branch is much smaller and the most interesting work—~ 
the correspondence—is in the hands of the male staff. 

After passing the necessary examination, the candi- 
date must satisfy the Civil Service Cominissioners that 
she is not only mentally, but morally and medically fitted 
to hold one of these sought-after appointments. 

The scheme of examinalion appears at first sight 
quite simple. Its difficulty lies in the severe competition 
which has the result of hopelessly disqualifying a 
candidate who has not had ‘some special training. 








Women Creeks, G.P.0. Age 18 to a0. 


Length of Training necestary to ensure success varics according 
to the ability and industry of the candidate, but approximately is 
from _6 to 18 months, 

Cost of Training, from {£10 to £20, according to time and 
classes taken, non-resident, 

Initial salary £65 rising by £5 to {110. 


Girt CLERKS, G.P.O, Age 26 to 18. 


Cost of Training and time necessary same as for Women Clerks, 
Initial salary £42: £45 second year, after two years? service 
promotion to Women Clerkships, starting at £65, 


Femsts Tenecrarn Learners, G.P.O. dge 15 fo 18, 


Approximate time for preparation, 6 to 12 months, 

Cost of Training from £3 10s. to £11, non-resident, 

Initial salary, on adporniment, 14s, por week, then xgs, 6d., 
rising by 1s. 6d. annually to 28s,, on promotion to 385. 

Femate Sorters, G.P.O, Age 75 to 18. 

Cost of Training as for Female Loarners, also about the same 
length of time is requires! for preparation. : 

Initial salary is 14s. per week, increasing to ars. 6d., and to a 
maximum ef 30s. ‘ YY 
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Fesaty Typrsts 

Cost of three months’ Training (daily attendance), £4 45., non- 
resident, vy; 

The conditions under which these appointments are obtained and 
held vary according to the ollice ‘The age of candidates, hours, pay, 
and leave are on the whole more favourable in offices not under the 
contral of the Postmaster General. The whole scheme affecting 
women Typists will in all probability shortly be revised, 





THE CIVI1. SERVICE. 
(b) By Nina Layxesrer, 


“* Work in the General Post Office.” 

The Post Office is the only office in the Civil Service 
where at present One can say there are openings for 
women. I believe a few girls are employed in Somerset 
House on Inland Revenue business, such as making up 
the packets of stamps and postal orders required by the 
postmasters throughout the kingdom. About forty or 
fifty women clerks are employed in the Education Office, 
and a few girls in the Admiralty, as typists. The Post 
Office, as we all know, gives employment to many 
thousands of women all over the United Kingdom, In 
London, at the General Post Office and Savings Bank, 
the best paid appointments are women clerks. fe is now 
thirty-three years since the first civil service examination 
was held for women, when all the candidates were the 
daughters of professional men. T was a candidate at that 
time. There is no doubt that women have proved a great 
success, and do the work allotted to them conscientiausly 
and thoroughly. I believe that during the past year the 
scheme has been further developed, and that 230 fresh 
appointments have been opened for women clerks in the 
Savings Bank, and they are taking over work from the 
male staff. Naturally the men do not regard the increase 
of women with favour, as it means the male force will 
not be increased, The women, in many instances do the 
work quite as well, if not better, than the men, they are 
employed on accounts and correspondence, atid many of 
the better duties. The chiefs usually say that women do 
the routine duties extremely well, but that they fail when 
responsibility is pitt upon them. In the Post Office, at 
anyarate, very small proof of this could be given, as it is 
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so very rare that the chief would give responsibility to 
any woman. : 

Women clerks enter the service between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty, after passing the Civil Service 
examination, which, by the way, has been made very 
much more severe than when itywas first staited, and is 
naw open to all, The initial salary is now £65 per annum, 
this is an increase of £10, and was recommended in the 
report of the Parliamentary committee which sat last 
year, and increases annually by £5 to £100, This is the 
best paid work any ordinary well-educated woman can 
expect, All other work is more or less uncertain, and a 
girl may be turned away from most occupations with very 
Jittle notice, whereas, when once safely established in the 
Post Office she is sure of a livelihood, and if she succeed 
she may reasonably expect promotion to the first class in 
about ten years’ time. The salaries of first class clerks 
commence at £115 a year and rise by £5 to £130. Asa 
rule there is one first class clerk to each twelve or fourteen. 
second class clerks. Further promotion may be gained 
by a few, and there is perhaps one principal clerk to 
every ten first class clerks, their salaries commence at 
£140, and rise by £10 to £190, 

Assistant superintendents, and senior assistant super- 
intendents, are above the principal clerks, with salaries 
from £200 by £10 to £240, aud £250 by £15 to £300, 

There is only one lady superintendent in sah office, 
and at present there are only three in the whole service, 
and these are in the Savings’ Bank Department, 00, 
Money Order Department, 450, and Comptroller and 
Accountant General’s Department, goo, The salaries 
vary according to the size of the office under their control, 

A fair number of women are now employed as clerks 
in the Telephone Department, but at present they have no 
lady superintendent, the highest appointment being a 
principal clerk. Total staff, 143. This will probably 
increase considerably in 1910, when the Post Office takes 
over the National Telephone Company. 

I believe the total number of women of all ranks now 
employed in the Savings Bank must be nearly 2,000, while 
in the Money Order Department there are upwards of 

joo, and in the Comptroller and Accountant General’s 

epartment about 400. Some 12 years ago ihe Post- 
master General sanctioned the employment of girl clerks, 
who were admitted between the age of 16 and 18, after 
passing a similar éxamination among themselves as the 
womeneclerks, but working only six hours a day instead 
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*)f seven at salaries commencing at £35 and rising by 
£2 10s. to £40, These girl clerks naturally do the easier 
work, such as casting Savings Bank Warrants, Money 
Orders and Postal Orders, &c., and save the women 
clerks from a good many monotonous duties. After two 
years these girls, if efficient, become, on vacancies occur- 
ring on the women’s staff, women clerks, and begin at 
the initial salary of £65. Should they be unable to obtain 
a satisfactory 1eport they may have to become women 
sorters, but this is most unusual. I think, on the whole, 
I do not quite approve of the employment of girl clerks, 
as so many girls receive the better part of their education 
during the last two years of their school life between 16 
and 18. I feel sme in the future it will be found that 
those who commenced their official careers as girl clerks 
will not be so all round thorough as those who were still 
being educated at that crucial time of their lives. 
omen Sorters form a eats large portion of the 
women of the Post Office; they begin their official life be- 
tween 1g and 18, after passing a Civil Service Examination 
of a simpler nature to that of the clerks, and are appointed 
to the minor staff, the Clerks belong to the major staff. 
Their work consists chiefly in sorting, alranging, and put- 
ting away official documents such as paid Morey O:ders 
and Postal Orders, Savings Bank Warrants and Tele- 
giams, also in registering official papers. Their hours are 
eight a day, with occasional extra duty, and the wages for 
this class aie 14/- a week, rising by 2/- to 30/-, A bar 
which must be passed (the gill must have proved herself 
efficient on all the better duties) is placed when 22/- is 
reached, and all who pass are then eligible to' become 
supervisors, of which appointments there are about one to 
every 20 soiters, and the girls who gain them receive 3/- 
a week above the usual wages. Theie are also a few girl 
typists employed in the General Post Office but the 
appointments are vely limited, not more than 4o in the 
whole service. Women telegraphists are employed very 
largely, although I hear that since telephones became so 
popular there are not such good openings for telegraph- 
ists. They are chiefly employed in the Central Telegiaph 
Office for eight howis a day. The age of candidates is, 
between rg and 18, and as learners are paid 7/- a week, 
when duly qualified they rise to 18/-, and then by degrees 
up to 28/- a week. “ 
A large numbei of young women are now employed 
as operators in the telephone departnfent. They are sel- 
ected and appointed by the Superintendent, whq tests 
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them as to the way they speak and whether they have ay 
clear enunciation. They are paid 12/- a week and work 
eight hows a day, rising by 1/- a week to 18/- or 20/-. 
All the women employed in ihe Geneial Post Office are 
thoroughly well housed during official hours, and the 
workrooms are comfortable and well ventilated. A com- 
fortable club is attached to each branch, and good dinners 
and teas may be obtained at the minimum cost. My ex- 
perience of over 30 years proved to me that one could not 
get good woik unless the women were properly fed, The 
Post Office also piovides medical attention, and any girl 
not feeling up to the maik when coming on duty has only 
to ask to see the doctor and she is sent to one or other 
of the lady doctors, who are most attentive and give ex- 
cellent advice. [ always say that the Post Office offers the 
best of openings to young women of aveiage ability, I 
would not advise a gitl who had any special talent to take 
up clerical work, but a clever, all-round gi1l who can stick 
to her work is sie of doing well, and after all someone 
must come to the top in the future. Of all the appoint- 
ments we heard of this afternoon none ate as lucrative 
as the Post Office. What other field of industiy offers as 
much to women? There are, above all, pensions to be 
remembered after ro years’ service. Should a girl’s health 
be such that she is advised to give up active work she is 
entitled to a small pension, a sixtieth of her then salary 
for each year she has served. This is a very great help, 
Thus, a second class cleik who has never earned any pro- 
motion but has worked steadily say for 20 yeais and then 
has to retire, would have earned a pension of £25 a year 
for the 1est of her life. Take anothe: gir] who has been 
successful and has attained the rank of a Principal Clerk 
receiving £190 a year, after 30 years’ service she would 
have a pension of £95 a year. Pensions may almost be 
regarded as deferred pay, and are equally the right of all 
classes. 

I consider that the Post Office is most generous when. 
any of the women are ill: if there is a good praspect of 
a@ permanent recovery, a giil is allowed six months’ full 
pay, and in some cases a further six months’ half-pay, 
No private employer would dream of doing so much, 
Another very kind arrangement is that should a girl after 
six years’ service leave to get married, the Government 
makes her a present of a month’s salary for each year she 
has servéd, a year’s salary being the limit of this gener 
osity. 
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Il, SECRETARIAL AND CLERICAL WORK. 
Revised and brought up to date, June, 1909. 


By Constance Hosrter, 


e 


Iy writing this article on Secretarial Work, I should like 
to start with a few words in regard to the popular delu- 
sion that ability to write shorthand outlines at a fair rate 
of speed and to manipulate a typewriter are the only 
essentials to success in clerical work; a delusion which 
has induced a large number of half-educated girls to enter 
this profession. From this senseless rush of the illiterate 
has evolved the error that the market is overstocked 
with so-called secretaries and clerks. Yet if the capable, 
cultured, and thoroughly well-trained gentlewoman is 
required to fill a responsible position, it is almost a hope- 
less task to find her, and this 1s greatly to be deplored; 
the well-educated are also too frequently imbued with 
the idea that shorthand and typewriting, more especially 
the latter, are subjects easily to be acquired, and that it is 
possible first to obtain employment, and then to “ pick 
up” the technical details of the work, 

Tt is not until she seriously adopts the rdle of appli- 
cant that this type of woman discovers, to her cost, that 
the itresponsible amateur is not wanted, and that em- 
ployers do not care to entertain the idea of training in 
addition to paying their employees. When, in these cir- 
cumstances, she is without what is commonly known as 
“backbone,” the aspiiant drops out of the ranks. Given 
sufficient grit and ability, the amateur promptly sets 
about fitting herself for secretarial or clerical work by 
obtaining a sound technical training. The subjects in- 
eluded are numerous, beginning with shorthand. Not 
only must the student learn to write at a high rate of 
speed, but she should be so accurate that her outlines 
can be read by others as well as by herself, This is by 
no means tniversal amongst shorthand writers, as there 
are tnany whose outlines are slovenly and indecipherable 
even to themselves after the lapse of a week or so, when" 
memory fails to aid their efforts 10 write a transcript. 

Then the art of typewriting does not only mean a 
knowledge of the key-board and an ability to strike all 
the keys in their right order when copying MSS. A 
student should be instructed in the various methods of 
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what is technically known as “ setting out,” that is, every 
species of matter must be copied in a particular form and 
have a special margin to the paper. It can easily be under- 
stood that a Play cannot be typed on the same plan as a 
Specification of Works, or an agreement to let a house, 
Moreover, lawyers’ work presents special difficulties, in- 
asmuch as the paper in use for the copying of the legal 
documents varies in size, and it is requisite to know 
which size should be used. In addition, the pupils must 
also learn to take duplicate copies of various kinds. There 
should certainly be added to the above a good knowledge 
of technical and commercial French and German, French 
and German shorthand (adapted from the English system) 
and a thorough training in business habits. To have a 
practical knowledge of two foreign languages is invalu- 
able. For a post as private secretary, a knowledge of 
book-keeping is essential. 

It can be readily understood that so much informa- 
tion cannot be acquired in a very short space of time, 
nor by the payment of a very small fee, and six months 
at least, should be devoted to technical training The 
very best training is to be obtained in a good Copying 
office, to whicha training department is attached, and 
where the work is necessarily more varied than elsewhere, 
and where the student, after her novitiate is successfully 
over, may have the stimulus and Lhe experience of work- 
ing for clients whilst she has the advantage of the teacher’s 
supervision in correcling her errors. This gives confid- 
ence, and when obtaining paid employment the student 
is far better equipped than if her instruction had only 
been theoretical and not practical. She can ask as her 
right a higher salary, which her employer will be onl 
too willing to give if he finds she can deal with his worle 
ina capable sensible manner and without continuous 
reference to himself for the explanation of details. 

-One other fallacy I should also like to combat is that 
for purely s¢cretarial work, a commercial and business 
training, such as described above, is of no importance. 
The secretarial student should obtain practical experience 
in her work, if possible, by helping in the secretarial 
-department of the Office or Training School where she 
has learnt, before altempting to take a post as secretary. 
Card-indexing, filing, etc., she would naturally acquire 
in the game department, 

From 25/- to. £3 a week and upwards are the sal- 
aries usually paid to competent women, the amount 
yaryin® according to their abilities and to the technical 
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knowledge they possess, and the responsibility they are 
fitted to undertake. 

Women employed or expectant of employment in the 
clerical profession should always demand a fair rate of 
wage, and in no circumstances undercut or countenance 
the under-cutting of salaries and rates of pay. To work 
for less, because a woman has her perents’ home to five 
in, or because she has other means of subsistence to fall 
back upon, is a cruelty to those less blessed by fortune, 
and it is to be hoped that all women whose profession 
this is or may be, will play the game fairly, and support 
and uphold one another in this and every other respect, 





SECRETARIAL Work including FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Length of Training ... 6 to 12 months, according to 
ability and education. 
Probable cost of Trainmg £31 108. to £g2, according to 
subjects taken, and length of 
training, ie, Six months’ 
training in English Short- 
hand, Typewrsting, Duplicat- 
ing, Filing, Card-indexing, 
CLC, ay tee tee tee aoe ae GBE OO 
Six months’ tuition in technical 
French and German, and 
French and German Short- 


hand tee ne aoe ee ee GOTO 0 
Six months’ Book-keeping .,. £12 12 0 
One year’s training, including 

all the above subjects ,. .. £92 @ 0 


Probable initial salary 
(non-resident) as/- to £3, according to educa- 
tion, ability, general qualifica- 
tions, knowledge of one or 
more Foreign languages and 
Foreign shorthands, and length 
oftraining oo... 6. 
Probable initial salary 
(resident) . £50 to £80 





Ill. SECRETARIAL WORK AND INDEXING. 
By Mary PETHERBRIDGE. 


SECRETARIAL work and indexing may be classed together 
—the greater includes the less, for a private Secretary 
should have a knowledge of indexing,—~which also in- 
cludes the co-ordinate subjects: precis writing and 
research work, ‘i ‘ 
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The term ‘ Secretarial Work” is, perhaps, more 
loosely applied than any other descriptive title of women’s 
labour; like the ‘‘ Goloshes of Fortune ’’ it seems to fit 
every castial worker from the stenographer-typist who 
earns 12s, to 18s. a week to the student fresh from the 
University who thinks she has only to ask in order to 
get all she wants. A knowledge of shorthand and type- ° 
writing is the only requisite deemed necessary to start on 
a career ad Parnassum. 

A broad distinction may be drawn between the clerk 
and the private secretary. The duties of the former are 
mainly those of routine, her chief characteristic should 
be self-effacement; the latter requires to have initiative 
and a gift of organising allied to the power of self-sub- 
ordination. The training of a clerk comprises a thorough 
knowledge of shorthand, typewriting, elementary book- 
keeping and letter-filing, based on a good all-round edu- 
cation, <A foreign correspondence clerk must have a 
grammatical knowledge of one or more languages other 
than English, including the use of commercial terms. 
She should be a shorthand expert in these languages and 
able to reproduce her notes in technical Jetter form ready 
for signing. The clerk’s motto should be ‘‘ method and 
thoroughness.” 

The exact duties of a private secretary are hard to 
define; they vary with the individuality and occupation 
of the employer, The ftmdamental training, however, 
can be indicated. Por preference, a sound classical educa- 
tion—ancient and modern classics, and in the modern, 
foreign as well as English—a thorough knowledge of 
some special suhject and a correct, if superficial, acquaint- 
ance with general topics, the whale producing a culture 
and mental calibre that enables a secretary to grasp easily 
any given point of view. To these may be added a legible 
handwriting (avoiding commercial characteristics), short- 
hand, typewriling and indexing. Shorthand is essential, 
not so much from the point of view of speed from dicta~ 
tion, but that a second language of symbols enables one 
to transcribe ideas and take notes of books and events 
with five-fold rapidity, thus increasing one’s output of 
- work and in effect multiplying the number of working 
hours in a day without the corresponding fatigue of mind 
and body. ‘Shorthand and typewriling are mechanical 
aids pure and simple, but they are invaluable in a voca- 
tion where one’s stock of ideas is presumably derived 
from a master mind, to whom the private secretary is in 
the position of a stoker, supplying the material but not 
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transmuling it, The secretary who possesses, and exer- 
cises, originality passes over sooner or later, to the posi- 
tion of employer. : 

The foregoing observations have reference to the 
training of a private secretary, but there is one essential 
qualification, dependent rather on natural character than 
on training, without which acquired arts are of no avail. 
A private secretaly must receive all the confidences “of 
her employei; she must impart none. The relations be- 
tween the employer and the secretary must be absolutely 
confidential but wholly impersonal. The private secre- 
tary must 1egaid herself simply as a receptacle for the 
safe keeping of her employers thoughts and words and 
information, the key of which is in her employer’s keep- 
ing and if she holds a duplicate key it is to unlock the 
receptacle fo1 her employer alone. ‘The employer must 
wholly confide in the private secretary; the latter must be 
strictly and religiously careful of what is confided—except 
for her employer the private secretaty should forget that 
she has ever been entrusted with any confidentes, 

Among the valuable assets of the private secretary 
may be counted a good manner, a neat appearance, a 
knowledge of social matters and an acquaintance with 
other countries and tongues. 

The competent private secretary should be able” to. 
make an index, and for this she must be definitely trained, 
An index without system, however good its individual 
entries may be, betrays the lack of training by its dis- 
jointedness The ttained indexer carefully works the loose 
odds and ends into the web or woof to form part of the 
pattern; from one heading springs another, the entries 
of alike nature fall together and form a group. The in- 
telligent use of an index at once betrays the presence or 
absence of this uniformity, the system or want of system 
on fhe part of the indexer. 

The indexing outlook is promising for good workers, 
Outside the posts with definite salaries, however, the way 
is full of difficulties and 1isks. Progress is slow, but 
success surely awaits the competent worker, though it 
may be after many years of toil, 

The professional charges for indexing vary accord-, 
ing fo the nature of the book to be indexed. The Govern- 
ment rate of pay for blue books is 2s, per printed page, 
and this is a fair standard of guidance, Indexes ta books 
of a general character range from one guinea per hun- 
dred pages. Special rates are charged for works of a 
scientific and technical character, and for large cortracts, 
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Indexing alone cannot be taken up as a profession 
tnless the would-be indexer is possessed af one or more 
of the following qualifications; 

(1) A definite, if small income. 
3 Influence to obtain work after training. 
(3) Special initiative in getting work. 

(1) Any profession, however precaiious, is open to 
the “first class who alieady possess a bread and buttér in- 
come. They can afford to take the risk of smal! earnings 
for months, possibly years, until they have gained a rep- 
utation and a connection, 

The risk of failure has to be taken into account, Not 
every ‘lover of books’? (which is the chief reason 
assigned for wishing to take up the work), has the necess- 
ary commonsense, conscientiousness, accuracy, and 
“ fair’ that all go towards making the successful in- 
dexer. 

(2) Influence is paramount, at feast at the start, No 
one can complain who has once had a chance; the fault 
fies deeper if she fails to take advantage of it, A first in- 
dex made carelessly may prove the gravestone to her 
career as an indexer, while a good index may bring 
enough work to make the future outlook a certainty, 

3) Special initiative: I place it fast; it should be 
first. This is not a question of training, but is inborn, 

An indexer never finishes her training. Every piece 
of work she undertakes teaches her something new and 
the ambitious indexer has a wide field before her-—the 
whole field of books. Any time she may become more 
than a mere indexer, she may encroach into the domain 
of the librarian. To do this she must cease to regaid 
books as units and learn to know them in their relation 
to other hooks, i.e., bibliographically, There is no easy, 
quick way of learning bibliography; the bibliographer is 
rarely young, the knowledge comes as one of the com- 
pensations for grey hair and wrinkles, 

An indexer’s brain is a mass of cellules of condensed 
facts, so arranged that it becomes an index by means of 
which the owner can go straight to the source of the in- 
formation she requires, I think that is the secret of 
efficiency, to possess such a well-ordered mind that one 
is content not to burden it with unnecessary details, 
knowing one has the clue to them always at hand, 

The dndexer as private secretary requires to have a 
trained capacity for extracting knowledge of all kinds 
from books, She Wants a bibliographic rather than an 
intimateeknowledge of the various large and small, col- 
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lections of books, a classified acquaintance with the 
special libraries and finally the power of condensing into 
tabloid form the knowledge when obtained. Précis work 
is not the lifting of paragraphs from other people’s work, 
It is the getting at the gist of a page or paragraph, the 
taking hold of the one idea the worker needs at the mom- 
ent and clearing that idea of all superfluous matter,, 

No busy political man has time to make the skeleton 
of his speeches, this wouk belongs to his private secretary 
whose duty it is to see that all the well-known and many 
obscure authorities are consulted and their different views 
collected and compared—the references {0 the actual 
books, etc., often being necessary to add weight to the 
argument. Statistical work is fruitful of much labour and 
good results if treated comparatively and with a fine sense 
of criticism. Work is endless once one begins getting 
together facts or figures, and here a keen discrimination 
must come in and recognise the point which is to be made 
and what will tend to make it, and all the rest-—however 
maleate it is worthless for the moment—~must be let 
slide. 

The power of concentration is one of the most valu- 
able attributes of the private secretary. A person whose 
mind wanders is a hindrance, not a help. A private secre- 
tary must think with her chief, focus everything to his 
sight, forget all personal points of view except when an 
argument is required to help out the point at issue. A 
private secretary has little private time; work out of hours 
is often required, not in any ty:annical way but from 
sheer urgency of passing events and at these times all 
private matters go to the wall. Often evening afler even- 
ing will be absorbed and nothing extra to show for the 
exa labour A whole day, or days, may be spent in run- 
ning to earth some special point, and “ failure’ should 
be the last word in the dictionary of the strenuous 
worker. 

There is woik of this kind, plenty of it, but where are 
the women workers who will give themselves up to it? 
The ambitious private secrelary never talks about over- 
time and extra pay, the interest and excitement of the 
work are the reward and few there are who earn it. - 

Women are not a conspicuous success in this profes- 
sion. Generalising broadly, I think it is due to the lack 
of ambition and to limited efficiency. A woman is too 
content with the things she has leargt and with the sphere 
she occupies for the moment. She tends to run too 
much in a groove, forgetting that as there is né standing 
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still—it is always advance or retreat—she must also be 
ever ready to diverge and expand, A woman secretary 
thinks she must be more valuable as she gets older, but 
she often fails to recognise that every year of age takes 
away some of the qualities of youth and it is only by 
keeping her mind alert and her energies unflagging that 
she can gain equivalent compensations. Experience in a 
rut is not enough. 
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SecrEraRiaL Worx, 


Length of Training . a 1 to 2 years . 
Probable cost of ‘Traming A’ out 50 guineas, non-resident. 
Probable initial salary + £80, rising to £300 

CLERKSHIPS, 
Length of Training .. 7 .. Smonths to one year, 
Probable cost of ‘Iraining . .. Trom 10 guineas, non-resident, 
Probable initial salary £20 to £100 
Foreign Correspondence Clerks —._ £80 to £200, 

INDEXING, 

Length of Training ., +. wy 9 months to a year 
Probable cost of ‘Training . From 25 guineas, non-resident 
Probable snitial salary +» £80, rising to £300. 





IV. SECRETARIAL WORK. 
By Cecr, GRaDWELL, 


Tr is some years since an article on secretarial work 
appeared under my name in Open Doors for Women 
Workers, On looking pver this article I find that I pave 
tentative reasons for the growing employment of edu- 
cated women as private and general secretaries, as clerks, 
foreign correspondents, etc, It is not necessary now to 
repeat these reasons or to seck for fresh ones. We have 
emerged from the stage of novelty or surprise and may 
rest content with the fact that women are now widely, 
and certainly increasingly accepted in these capacities and, 
without doubt, at a higher scale of remuneration than was 
in vogue some years ago when their employment was in 
its early’ and perhaps experimental stage. 
But although there is much here that is both encour- 
aging and satisfactory there is also much at the present 
{time thit makes one think, especially if one looksebelow 
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the surface of things and attempts to judge them from a 
broad standpoint. The result of such thought to me, at 
all events, is that certain fears assail me and I am forced 
to utter a word of warning—however unpopular warn- 
ings may be and however little chance they have of being 
listened to or heeded. 

Tn the first instance, I would point out to the ever- 
incréasing number of women of the educated classes who 
train for secretarial work, that the increase in possible 
openings for them cuts both ways. The novelty is over— 
the employment of educated women in clerical work hag 
become pait of an accepted system and hence has become 
subject to many of the conditions and circumstances that 
affect employment generally. When trade is bad and 
money scaice, salaries are reduced or workers are dis- 
charged and cheaper hands taken on. Women must be 
prepared to face these eventualities just as men do, and 
before they throw up a post because they want a better 
salaly or a change of woik, ihey should seriously con- 
sider, firstly, whether they are 1eally worth a higher rate 
of remuneration, and, secondly, whether the general cir- 
cumstances of the moment are favourable to their chance 
of getting other employment, 

There are, I think, many evidences of a growing 
tendency on the part of present-day secretarial workers 
to over-security as to their prospects of employment, or 
of advancement if already employed, without any consid- 
eration as to their own paiticular capacity or their special 
qualifications, They seem inclined to argue that because 
So-and So receives a good salary, they should also, and 
they take no account of the fact that in competence, abil- 
ity, and probably in experience, they and ‘‘ So-and-So ” 
are as wide as the poles asunder. It was not in this spirit 
that the women secretaries of early days set to work— 
the women who opened the doors for those of the present 
time and by their earnestness, conscientiousness and 
determination to prove their worth, by putting the quality 
of their work first and its remuneration in a secondary 
place, cartied the position in the face of prejudice and 
even of somewhat contemptuous amusement, and thus 
earned a debt of gratitude from those who followed them, 
which is now in a fair way to be somewhat ignored. 

It may be urged that those were the days of enthusi- 
asm, that these early workers accepted salaries quite 
below the level of a living wage and that they had seldom 
incurred the expense of much, if any, special training. 
This is true—especially the latter. But it occurs*to some 
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of us to think that they must have brought a higher 
Jevel of intelligence to bear on their work, since they so 
often did it well without all these latier-day advantages 
of training—while, as to the first point, one could some- 
times wish for a little more of the old enthusiasm and a 
little less of the more commercial spirit. ‘This, I know, 
is very unsound from a business point of view and one is 
doubtless hopelessly old-fashioned in expecting a some- 
what different spirit in women who were not born in the 
world that woiks for wages. Yet, fs it so old-fashioned 
to be strictly honourable and honest with oneself as well 
as with one’s employers, and to say, not ‘‘Can I get 
more pay?’’ but “ Am I worth mote? Is my work free 
from mistakes and therefore of real value?” 

Another danger that strikes those who are in touch 
with the employment of educaled women, is their tend- 
ency to despise certain kinds of work and seek only for 
that which appeals to a sometimes mistaken sense of 
dignity, or which, at all events, coincides with inclina- 
tion. Shall I discard as a trite saying that all work is 
honourable, and confine myself to asserting that the 
day has not yet come when women can Se and choose 
exactly what they will do and will not do, if they want 
to earn their living. It does not seem that most men can, 
and yet men have been at work from all time! 

At this stage of the history of women’s employment 
in clerical work it seems almost superfluous to repeat 
that the day of fhe amateur is over and to insist on the 
importance, and indeed absolute necessity of sound and 
thorough training. Speed in shorthand and a certain 
facility on the typewriter is not enough, Such equip- 
ment may enable a girl to take down ordinary business 
letters and iranscribe them, but she would be absolutely 
useless as a private secretary, and quite unfit to act as 
secretary under a council or committee. For such posts 
as these a much wider and mote comprehensive training 
is needed, and my advice to those who seek such train- 
ing is that they should make sure that the course offered 
to them is really secretarial and not merely such as would 
fit them for a more or less mechanical clerkship. I have, 
however, nothing 10 say against this clerkship, for a 
good machine is worthy of all praise—and there are many 
girls who, lacking initiative, natural ability and general 
knowledge, would best find their métier in such an occu- 
pation, But my point is that ifa girl wants and can pay 
for an all-round secretarial training, she should, before 
enteringsher name on the books of any school, thoroyighly 
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satisfy herself, by enquiry and by reference, that she will 
certainly get what she pays for. 

And I would like to impiess upon intending students 
that the training of the class-room, however excellent it 
may be, cannot be considered complete until it has been 
put to the test in practice. If some litle experience of 
piactical work cannot be obtained in the school it should 
be scught elsewhere before a beginner offers herself for 
salaried employment. The time thus spent in prolonga- 
tion of training will never be egreites and although the 
earning vay is thus postponed, the confidence, pro-~ 
ficiency, and experience gained will repay the student a 
hundredfold. 

In conclusion, I do not think I can do better than 
repeat the final words of my former article. I think we 
should look at the matter from a common-sense point of 
view and without illusions, No one pretends that clerical 
employment leads to fortune under any circumstances, 
but it appears on the whole to offer a favourable opening 
for educated women, and one in which the ‘ earning ” 
point can be reached with a smaller expenditure of both 
time and money than in most other forms of occupa~ 
tion to which they could turn in the hope of earning 
their living, 7 
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SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
I, CHURCH ARMY, 
By Nora Fat, 


For the purposes of this short paper, I will divide women 
desiring to undertake Home Mission work into two 
classes : 

I, Those who have private means and can afford to 
give their services without remuneration, 

2, Those who aie entirely dependent on their own 
exertions and who need free training and a salary after- 
wards, 

1, For the first class I would recommend application 
to one of the various women’s Settlements which are doing 
excellent work in valious parts of London and the pro- 
vinces, and a complete list of which is to be found in the 
Englishwoman’s Year Book. 

2. We would draw the attention of the second class of 
workers (those who are entirely dependent on their own 
exertions and require a salary), to the free training offered 
by the Church Army. Candidates should be between 25 
and 30 years of age and in thoroughly good health. They 
must be serious churchwomen, ready to teach the doc- 
trines of Christianity in the humbler quarters of our great 
cities, and to alleviate the bodily sufferings of those 
among whom they work, 

During training, students gain éxperience in taking 
Cottage Services, Mothers’ Meetings, Girls’ Clubs, Bandg 
of Hope, etc., etc. They attend lectures on the Bible and 
Prayer Book, on Church History, and on Doctrine, pre- 
paratory to an examination which they are all obliged to 

ass, the examiner being appointed by the Bishop of 
Eondan: For part of the time of training the candidates 
act as probationers in one of the large London Infirmaries, 
in order to obtain a knowledge of nursing. They also 
receive systematic theoretical instruction from highly 
qualified nurses and doctors, and attend the doctors at the 
Church Army Dispensary for Women and Children, They 
do not profess to be trained hospital nurses, but rather 
they are Bible-women with a knowledge of tending the 
sick, and this servessto open to them the doors of the 
working people to whom they are sent. 
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The iraining is absolutely fiee, board and lodging 
being provided gratis, and the outdoor uniform lent dur- 
ing training. 

The candidates help to keep their own rooms clean in 
the Training Home, and assist in light housework. Suc- 
cessful candidates are sent after training into a town or 
country parish to work under the vicar, with a salary aver- 
aging about £50, out of which they provide their own 
board and lodging. For emezgencies there are Sick 
Clubs, Provident Funds, etc., in connection with the 
Church Army, The Church Army Mission Sister, when 
sent into a parish, takes much the same social position 
as thai occupied by the elementary school teacher. If she 
is 1eally fitted for the post she finds her chief happiness 
in her work; the people for whom she works learn to place 
confidence in her, and her influence on them for good 
can scarcely be over-estimated. 

For those who would prefer to work in Homes, there 
are openings in the Women’s Social Department of the 
Church Army. This has numerous institutions for women 
and girls, such as homes, workrooms, laundries, clubs, 
dispensary, etc. Salary after training to commence at 
£20, isin annually to £30, with board, lodging and 
laundry. There is also a Church Army Rescue Workers’ 
Training Home where candidates having the necessary 
qualifications may be prepared for that special work. 








Length of Traummng. This varies according to previous experience. 

Cost of Training, nf ‘Training free, boaid and lodging provided 
giaus during traiming. 

Tnitial salary: 18/- wackly, non-resident , £20 per annum, resident, 








II. HOSPITAL ALMONERS. 


By Heien G, Nussxy, Formerly Out-Patient Almoner at 
Westminster Hospital, 


Tur question of hospital out-patient abuse is no new one, 
and many and various have been the suggestions for deal- 
ing with it—the wages limit system, the subscriber’s letter 
system, the system of the limitation éf numbers, and even 
the suggestion that each patient should be required to 
pay twopence—these have all been put forward as solu 
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tions of a djficult problem, but it appears that very fittle 
real effort has been made to grapple with the subject, 

Two reasons suggest themselves as the cause of this 
apathy: first, there are man objections to the schemes 
mentioned above, and indeed it appears to me that none 
can claim to be based on principles of justice; and secondly 
there is a certain optimistic impression on the part of most 
hospital authorities that in their particular hospital the 
abuse is very smali, and certainly not sufficient to warrant 
the creation of a new post for its suppression. 

A different opinion is, however, shaping itself, and in 
recent years severa] London and provincial hospitals have 
appointed almoners, whose duty it is to supervise their 
out-patients. The fact that no hospital which has once 
appointed one has since dispensed with her services, 
speaks, I think, for the usefulness of the post. The almoner 
has been put in the out-patient department in order that 
she may, so far as in her lies, 100t out “hospital abuse.” 

Let me state briefly of what this consists, and how it 
may be dealt with, 

Firstly, the treatment of ineligible cases. It must be 
borne in mind that the question here is not one of means 
only, it is very largely a medical one. The line that is 
taken by the Almoners is to try to make the out-patient 
department more and more a consulting centre, and to 
gain the goodwill of the general practitioners instead of 
competing with them on tnfair terms. The patient, there- 
fore who can show that he has done his best for himself 
by bringing up a recommendation from his local doctor, 
is not subject to enquiry except when any special help is 
needed, such as an instrument, convalescent treatment, 
etc, 

So much for the comparatively well-to-do, but what 
about the ordinary straightforward cases of sickness 
among the poorer members of the community; the man, 
for instance, with an income of 25s. to 308. a week and 
children dependent on him, how can he provide for 
medical treatment? Very few persons realise that for the 
small sum of 1d. or 14d. a week, and even less if a whole 
family join together, the Provident Dispensaries provide 
all that is necessary in times of sickness, and send the 
patient to hospital if needful. The almoner fas to be the 
link between the Provident Dispensaries and Friendly 
Societies and the hospital, just as she is the link between 
the hospital dnd the local doctor. In the latter case, 
should the patient have been récently under a focal man, 
she aske him to bring up his recommendation on the next 
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visit, in the former she points out the advantage of be- 
longing to thrift societies, and on the patient’s recovery 
arranges for him to be visited by some worker in the dis- 
trict who will remind him of the necessity of making pro- 
vision for the future. Should he not do so and have no 
valid excuse for his negligence he will not be granted free 
treatment at the hospital again except in special circum- 
stances. When we consider how patients usually seem to 
have money for their luxuies—the children pennies for 
sweets and the parents sixpences for their beer and music 
halls—it does not seem amiss to expect them to be able to 
provide similar sums for such a necessity as medical treat- 
ment. The Provident Dispensaries provide this for that 
very class of people who find a long doctor’s bill difficult 
to meet, and who are consequently inclined to think they 
are eligible for free treatment. 

From a thrift point of view the almoners may be re- 
garded as educating public opinion. They are gradually 
showing the patients that it is necessary, before getting 
free medical treatment, to produce credentials, and instead 
of announcing proudly, as though they were the only 
qualification necessary, that they are in ‘no clubs what- 
ever,” they are slowly learning that they must give proof 
of having done their best to help themselves before throw- 
ing themselves on charity. 

Hitherto the Dispensaries have been hampered by the 
hospitals, becattse it is only in human nature to dispense 
with saving up pennies weekly to pay for what can be had 
gratis. Such a course, suggesting as it does the idea of 
getling good things for as little as possible, might even 
be regarded as a perverted form of thrift! 

The second point to be considered in hospital abuse is, 
negligence on the part of patients in carrying ont the 
course of treatment prescribed, resulting in (2) conse- 
quent failure of cure or delay in effecting it, and (2) lack 
of satisfaction to the physician or surgeon in judging the 
efficiency of the treatment, and waste of hospital drugs 
and appliances. _ 

‘Delay in effecting a cure means a further blocking of 
the out-patient department,and if I mention one or two 
instances illustrating my meaning it cannot fail to be seen* 
that the cure is very often delayed owing to negligence at 
home. I remember visiting the home of a girl who, in 
spite of instructions at hospital, came up week after week 
with the same story—she was no better, she felt languid 
and was not up to her work. I found that the rent col- 
lector had actually put a large nail through the frame- , 
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work of the window of her bed-sitting room to keep it in 
place because the sash cord had broken. Was it any 
wonder that, living and sleeping in the stale air of that 
room, the medicine she had been pouring down her throat 
had not effected a cure? We worked at the nail in tuins 
till it came out, and a post card to the sanitary authority 
on my return made it certain that the window would be 
properly mended next time. 

The home management of children who attend as 
out-patients often aggravates their complaints, and any 
workers who have had to deal with cases of mental de- 
ficiency, epilepsy, chorea, etc., will know how exceedingly 
difficult they are to help when the plan of treatment needed 
is directly opposed to this. 

A mentally deficient child was once attending hospital. 
A report reached the visitor whom I had asked to keep an 
eye on him, that he was ill-treated at home. We consulted 
about the case and took into our council an Inspector of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, a 
man on whose good sense we had reason to rely, I had 
an interview with the mother who, after some hesitation, 
confessed that her husband was very irritable, and that all 
his ill-temper was vented on this child; she also aided and 
abetted the father, “because,” she said, “the boy was 
unbearable.” Our doctor said that probably most of his 
deficiency was due to ill-treatment, and the mother was 
warned that they were making the little fellow imbecile. 
We tried to help by getting him admitted into the special 
school in order that he might be off the parents’ hands 
part of the day, and although he was a little under age he 
was taken because it was a case which needed careful 
watching. In spite of warning and advice from all of us, 
matters improved very little at home, though the boy be- 
came quite bright at school, Then it was discovered that 
the father was suffering from an incurable disease which 
made him peculiarly irritable, and we decided that it was 
now necessary to add yet another worker to our delibera- 
tions—the Chairman of the Board of Guardians. | Very 
soon after the little lad was taken over altogether by the 
‘Guardians, and is now making that progress which his 
sticcess at school fed us to hope for, 

I will not multiply instances to prove what must be 
patent te all, that it is of importance in treating disease to 
take into consideration the circumstances at home. The 
district nurse is needed for this patient because he cannot 
managé to pay ’bus fares up to hospital to have» daily 

“dressings on Kis leg; the Church Relief Comittee ought 
a a . 
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‘to know af that patient who has dragged herself from 
bed hoping to be admitted, but who cannot be talcen in 
because hers is a case for a special rather than for a gen- 
eral hospital ; the Health Visitor should be notified 
that this wasting baby is being mismanaged at home; 
that child who has St. Vitus’ dance and ought to be fed up 
should be sent to the Infirmary, because its father is out 
of work and there is not enough to feed it properly. 

Sending the patients to their local doctors and Dis- 
pensaries, therefore, is only a part of the sorting that 
goes on in the office. Somebody wants an instrument or 
convalescent treatment, or has a vague need which he 
cannot quite put into definite shape. Here is the necessity 
for still further assortment. Ought the patient to pay for 
what is needed himself? Could he pay if he did so gradu- 
ally? If not, has he any friends or relatives who might 
help him? Would his employer be likely to be interested ? 
Would the case be more suitably treated by the Guardians? 
Would it not be well to get the assistance of the Charity 
Organisation Society to find out more about the cause of 
a difficulty, or to get advice as to what it would be fair to 
expect a patient to be able to do for himself? These and 
many other questions are found to present themselves as 
soon as a want is voiced, and it depends entirely on the 
patient and his few minutes’ conversation with the 
Almoner how these questions are answered. 

Our object is to avoid disastrous lapses by co-opera- 
tion with those already working in the district. 

The third point in the question of abuse is the possi- 
bility of allowing patients to altend out-patients’ depart- 
ments where the treatment is limited and should be supple- 
mented by further help, or by altogether different condi- 
tions for cure. One has only to mention such cases as 
those of tubercular joints and phthisis to call up visions of 
the wretchedness and hopelessness of the lot of an out- 
patient suffering from these diseases. He attends month 
after month, frequently year after year, with no prospect 
of improvement, often gradually slipping down hill. Yet 
these diseases, when treated early enough can be grappled 
with. Within easy reach of London are good nursing 
homes, where children with tuberculous limbs may be, 
kept till they are in a condition to rough it with their 
brothers and sisters again, and though the fight is one 
against fearful odds in phthisis among the poor, much 
may be done by selecting the early cases for sanatorium 
treaiment, by ameliorating the conditton of and spread- 
ing the knowledge of hygiene among the sufferers, and 
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by hurrying off doubtful cases to convalescent homes. 

The results with many of these tubercular cases are 
most satisfactory when the hospital treatment can be 
supplemented by giving the patient everything in the way 
of hygienic surroundings, most disappointing: when the 
only way of dealing with them is giving cod-liver oil and 
advice which cannot be carried out. 

An Almoner’s office must be looked upon as d kind of 
clearing-house in the out-patient depaitment, and the post 
is one presenting unique opportunities. There is scarcely 
a social evil which the Almoner has not to touch, and 
therefore no scheme for social amelioration which 
does not interest her. She is very often able, 
especially when the evil arises from some defect 
of character, to drive home a lesson with an 
authority which no other position gives. When 
a man is stffering privation through having to 
stop work for a time owing to illness, he is ready to flctsn 
to advice as to how to provide for a similar misfortune in 
the future. 

Again, many patients who appear at hospitals suffer 
from preventable diseases. They come asking for advice 
and the almoner has a right to speak in a way which might 
from anyone else be regarded as impertinent. The right, 
for instance, to go into matters of cooking, cleanliness, 
open windows, etc. It is a frequent saying among the poor 
that they have ‘‘ such faith in the hospital.” “It is this 
very faith, tiresome as it is when the Almoner wants them 
to see the advantage of joining a Provident Dispensary, 
upon which she can build much when discoursing on mat- 
ters hygienic, 

The majority of patients welcome any advice and are 
ready to carry oul suggestions intended 10 supplement the 
hospital treatment. A change of employment, a visil to 
relations out of fown and even permanent residence in the 
country, are schemes which have all been embarked upon 
by. them, the initiation only being given in the Almoner’s 
office. ’ 

The work of a hospital Almoner is, and I fear must be, 
incomplete on account of the numbers which flock to the 
hospitals, but the staff of the hospital soon begin 10 send 
cases to her which seem to need supervision, which shows, 
I think, that it is recognised that an effort can be made 
to cope with the difficulties which beset an out-patient 
department- 

T hope from this attempt at describing the work it will 
be segn that the more experience an Almoner has in nearly 
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every direction the more useftl she can be. At the same 
time, it is work which should be taken up by the young 
and those who are fortunate enough to have had a good 
general education. Many people have come to me to 
train, and from my experience with them I should not 
recommend anyone over thirty-five to begin, and a woman 
should not try unless she is ready for hard work and is a 
quick worker. It depends very much upon the previous 
training she has had how soon she will be equipped. * 

With regard to training. The only method is as 
follows: there is an Almoners’ Training Committee at 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, which interviews 
intending students and gives them advice; some hospital 
Almoners take pupils and the Denison House Committee 
sends students to these according to arrangement. 

The cost of the training is nil, except that board and 
lodging has, of course, to be provided; eighteen months 
is the amount of time usually devoted to it. 








Length of Training 18 months, 
Cost of Training . . 7 .. Nil. Non-resident, 
Probable initial salary. . £00 per ann, 








Ill. MATRONS. 
By P.L. 


Tuere are training institutions scattered over the United 
Kingdom for girls and children of all kinds; industrial 
schools, rescue homes, schools of household management,, 
etc,, etc. At the head of cach of these is required a 
woman capable of managing a house, ruling over large 
numbers of people and teaching, and organising the teach- 
ing, of every domestic matter. 

We propose to discuss in this article the qualifications 
for work such as this. 

“ Like mistress, like maid,” is a very well-known old 
saying atid might almost be modernised with regard to’ 
the present subject into ‘‘ As is a matron, so is her staff.” 
If the head of a home is systematic, a good organiser, a 
disciplinarian and full of energy and ‘‘go,’# all the staff 
working under her must of necessity -be of the same 
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calibre, otherwise there will inevitably be friction and the 
machinery will be out of gear. 

It is, however, increasingly difficult year by year to 
find really competent matrons. The numbers multiply 
alarmingly, and at the same time, incompetency also 
appears to be increased and this too in spite of the various 
technical, cookery, household management schools, etc., 
ete. Granted an earnest and willing mind it is s0 easy 
now-a-days to become fully equipped for the post of 
matron in any and in every department. Why is it, there- 
fore, that so many who are of this occupation are absol- 
ute and utter failures, and that most superintendents will 
agree that to find a really good and efficient matron is even 
more diflicult than the present-day problem of finding a 
good cook? 

The weak point, lack of training, is alas, very much 
in evidence, and until this matter is set right the system 
will never work smoothly. 

Some kind of training school exclusively for matrons 
is greatly to be desired, one very much on the same lines 
as those for elementary school teachers, where discipline 
js rigidly maintained, good principles and straightforward, 
honourable dealing instilled and character generally set 
on a far higher pedestal than even the work itself. A 
matron, no matter how gifted, can hardly ever become 
trained and disciplined by the light of nature and yet how 
many really nice girls ailempt to do this and then are sur- 
prised that they do not succced. In the case of a hospital 
nurse, long years of hard work, training and discipline are 
necessary, and then implicit obedience to doctors, matron 
and sister; in fact, a nurse’s life is one of perfect discip- 
line if ever she is to succeed in her profession, The same 
thing applies to the training of elementary teachers; dress- 
makers and milliners too must ‘‘ give lime” and work 
‘under orders, if ever they are to advance in (heir respective 
callings. 

Tt is true that there are some Societies who will take 
young girls straight from school with no previous know- 
ledge of the work whatever, and profess to iurn them into 
matrons, but for the most part the homes where these 
probationers are received are small and inadequate for 

- purposes of training. In homes like these, the pupils are 
rather a matter of economy than anything else. Proba- 
tioners, so-called in name only, are received who really 
occupysthe posts of under-matrons withoul any salary, 
instead of receiving the training and discipline which they 
fondly hoped befdrehand would be their lot. For very 
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many reasons this system is most inadvisable in 
every way, and‘ chiefly because it does not lead to 
advancement in the profession but tends rather to pro- 
mote mediocrity, In these small homes the staff is fre- 
quently most inadequate and the so-called probationers are 
usually received as a makeshift because of this serious 
shortcoming. The head and all the other matrons have 
far too much to do themselves to be able to train prdba- 
tioners, consequently no examination in housewifery, 
cooking, needlework, laundry work, etc., can be passed as 
in a technical school, and therefore no cettificates of pro- 
ficiency can be obtained. 

Too gieat stress cannot possibly be laid on the absol- 
ute necessity now-a-days of holding certificates. 

A matron, in common with any other teacher, has to 
prove beyond all doubt that she is a capable worker and 
in full possession of the knowledge necessary to train and 
teach otheis Any worker with cettificates (granted she 
has common-sense) can rise far ahead of one, no matter 
how capable and experienced, who does not possess these 
most necessaly adjuncts, and she can always command a 
much higher salary 

If an intending mation earnestly wishes to ‘‘arrive,’’ 
it is far better to learn the various details of work, not as 
a probationer in some home, but as a pupil in some tech- 
nical school where the instruction is given for the most 
pait by experts, and where vatious certificates of efficiency 
can almost always be earned after careful study, provided 
the student be industrious and painstaking. Then, in full 
possession of credentials, and with the earnest wish to be- 
come an excellent all-routid worker, it is most advisable, 
if possible, to spend a year or more in some well-known 
Sisterhood for a traiting in discipline, and in order to 
make one’s début_as a worker under careful guidance. 

Thus, with fe head knowledge, and the heart know- 
ledge too, and with clever, capable hands, what might not 
a woman achieve? And how strong and true would be 
her influence for good in the world! We should be glad 
if this short paper would make girls think, and take to 
heart the fact that the post of matron is one of the most 
helpful and useful that any woman can occupy. It is 
unfortunately often a failure through lack of training and 
discipline; and a great advance in the profession would be 
brought about if only they would set to work at, once to 
remedy this evil, and before entering on this careér see to 
it that they are fully prepared for the various details of the 
work; rising step by step in their occupation; garefully 
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and steadily mastering the various difficulties one by one 
as they arrive, and so making real progress. Above all 
let them not forget to take their own characteis well in 
hand, remembering the motto of a well-known teaching 
community, ‘‘ To do, and to teach,” and still yet another 
well-known motto, ‘‘ Manners makyth man.” 
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Length of Tiaiming ; » a years 
Probable cost of ‘Traiming Variable 
Probable initial salary £25 pet annum, resident 





IV —SOCIAL AND PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
M. G. Spencer. 


AmMonG the least known of the openings for women in 
London and district are those connected with philanthropic 
and social work Many of these openings are entirely, 
some comparatively new, and when this is the case, the 
initial demand is almost invariably small. If thousands of 
woinen were ready and anxious to enter each opening 
to-morrow, there wotld not, at present, be room for 
them, But the fact that the demand is at present small, 
is not a sufficient reason for supposing that it will not 
increase. Indeed, the probability is the other way. The 
success or failure of a new profession depends largely on 
the pioneer workers who at first enter it. The important 
point is to have some number of picked people trained and 
ready to take up such work when the demand comes. 

A very good case as an illustiation of this is that of 
the women Alnoners to Hospitals. A dozen years ago 
only one solitary Almoner existed in London, now there 
are nine, and most of these have assistants. Those 
best qualified to judge seem to think the demand 
is likely to increase more rapidly in the near fulure, and 
,were it to spread at all generally to the Provinces, there 
would of course be openings for a considerable number 
of trained women. 

Thg duties of Almoners are twofold: 1—To help the 
out-patients of a hospital, so far as opportunity will allow, 
and by co-operating with other Societies to obtain what 
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the staff consider necessary in the way of surgical 
appliances, convalescent treatment, &c., &c. 2—To see 
as far as may be, that those receiving out-patient relief 
are, by their circumstances, entitled to it. 

The work is thus very important, and industrial and 
social experience, and knowledge of loca] conditions are 
essential. The Hospital Almoners’ Council consider at 
least one year’s training essential, namely, six months with 
the Charity Organisation Society, and six months under 
an experienced Almoner. The Council also recommend 
women between the ages of 25 and 35 for training as 
Almoners, since the work, though very interesting, is 
arduous: the initial salary is usually £100 a year, 

I should like to say a few words about women as 
Relieving Officers. Women are eligible to be Relieving 
Officers, but so far very few have been appointed. 

Out of 656 Unions in England and Wales, two Unions 
only, namely, St. Asaph and Mutford-and-Lothingland in 
Suffolk have appointed women as Relieving Officers. 
Eight Unions, namely, Bradford, Camberwell, Kenshigs 
ton, King’s Norton, Leicester, Paddington and South- 
wark, have appointed women as Assistant Relieving 
Officers. 

So far, these appointments have been considered a 
success, and this encourages us to hope that more women 
will be appointed. . 

The duties of Relieving Officers include: 

1.—Receiving applicants for relief, including the 

applications from those desiring to be admitted 
into the Maternity Wards. 

2-—Visiting sick, bedridden and aged persons in 

receipt of relief, the majority of whom are women 
and children. 

3.—Apprenticing girls and visiting girls under sixteen 

years of age in service, who are chargeable to the 
Guardians. 

It seems clear that these duties are pre-eminently 
suited to women, Apparently, the chief reason that the 
Local Government Board does not encourage the appoint- 
ment by Boards of Guardians of women to the full post 
of Relieving Officer is, that the Relieving Officer is respon- 
sible for the removal of pauper lunatics to Asylums, and 
the Local Government Board does not consider this suit- 
able work for women. At the present time, however, a 
male Relieving Officer, in removing female Itnatics, is 
accompanied by a woman, and it should therefore be 
possible to make some suitable arrahigement in the case 
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of women Relieving Officers. In any case, however, 
there is no such difficulty in regard to appointing women 
as Assistant Relieving Officers. 

There is no definite standard of qualification for the 
work of Assistant Relieving Officer, each Board making 
its own arrangements. A knowledge of nursing, and ex- 
perience of industrial conditions, such as is given by the 
Charity Organisation Society, is exceedingly useful; 
in ‘one case in London, the lady appointed hetd the 
Sanitary Inspector’s Certificate. The salaries given to 
women Assistant Relieving Officers in London range from 
£80 to £105. The men Relieving Officers in London 
generally get about £140. 

The opening for women as School Attendance Officers 
under County Councils is comparatively little known. At 
the present time four women are appointed as School 
Attendance Officers under the L.C.C., they receive £80 to 
£156 a year. Applicants must be between the ages of 25 
and 35. There is an elementary educational test, and 
from those who are successful are selected the candidates 
for the appointments, Successful candidates must pro- 
duce proof of age, submit to a medical examination, and 
be subject to the Council’s regulations in respect of the 
Superannuation and Provident Fund. 

School Attendance Officers are responsible for seeing 
that all the children are placed on the rolls of public 
elementary schools, unless their education is being satis- 
factorily provided for in some other way. They have to 
report on cases of absence, visit the parents, attend the 
local attendance sub-committees, and attend before the 
police magistrate to prosecute the parents when necessary, 
There is no definite standard of training or qualification 
demanded, but obviously, wide experience of the industrial 
life of the district, and considerable patience and tact in 
dealing with difficult people are essential. 

The number of Women Inspectors increases steadily, 
A Return was made at the Central Bureau last Autumn, 
and we found that there were twelve women Factory In- 
spectors under the Home Office. and one woman Sub- 
Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, There 
are also four women appointed by the Local Government 
Board, three of whom are Inspectors of boarded-out 
children under the Poor Law, and one who inspects the 
Metropolitan Infirmaries, the Maternity Wards, &c. 
Under thg T.ondon County Council, besides the Inspectors 
under the Edutation Department, there were two women 
Doctors appointed as Inspectors under the Midwives’, Act, 
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and three women Inspectors to see that the Shops’ Regu- 
lation Acts are enforced. Dr, Mary Gordon’s recent 
appointment as Inspector of Piisons and Assistant In- 
spector of State and Certified Reformatories is universally 
welcomed. 

Out of the total 319 Sanitary Inspectors in London, 
38 gre women with salaries ranging from £100 to £150. 
Since this Return was made there have been various 
appointments, and at the present time we hear that there 
are to be five more women Factory Inspectors, These 
posts are comparatively well paid and offer a wide scope 
for social service. They are, however, only to be obtained 
by women having thorough training or wide industrial 
experience. _ 

With regard to the Medical Inspection of Schoot 
Children there was one not very conspicious clause in the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of 1907, which 
may have far reaching resulis. This Act came into force 
at the beginning of last year, and declares it to be the duty 
of the Local Education Authoiilies to provide for the 
medical inspection of children on first coming to school, 
“and on sich other occasions as the Board of Education 
direct,” and gives the Authorities power to make such 
arrangements as the Board may sanction “ for attending 
to the health and physical condition of school children.” 

On November 22nd, 1907, the Board issued a memor- 
andum, that not less than three inspections during school- 
life will be necessary, but that in the first year it will be 
sufficient to inspect the children newly admitted and those 
leaving. It is obvious that this entails a vast amount of 
work to start with, and that the work will increase, and in 
order to carry on the Act, a large number of medical 
imspectors and school nurses will have to be appointed. 

The following paragraph which occurs in the memor- 
andum is of special interest: —'‘ When if is necessary to 
appoint officers for the purposes of this Act, it is 
exceedingly important that persons of suitable qualifica- 
tions and experience should be selected, even though they 
may not be called upon to give the whole of their time to 
these duties, and it should be noted that there are many 
cases in which womien are likely to be especially suitable. 
In making such appoiniments, preference should be given 
to medical men and women who:— 

1,.—Have had adequate training in State Medicine, or 

hold a Diploma in Public Health? 
»2.—Have had some definite &xperience of Schoot 
Hygiene. ” 
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3.—Have enjoyed special opportunities for the study 

of diseases in children.” 

It seems that here, as in the Probation of Offenders’ 
Act, the intention is to rely to some extent upon voluntary 
help, since the Act states that ‘‘ The Local Authorities 
may encourage and assist the establishment, or continu- 
ance. of voluntary agencies and associate with itself repre- 
sentatives of voluntary associations for the purpose.’” But 
clearly such voluntary work can only be supplementary. 

With regard to London, the work of inspection was 
‘begun two or three yeare ago, and the new Act will merely 
mean a growth and extension of the piesent system. 

The Municipal Council of Berlin has decided to 
establish a permanent dental institution for school children 
in its suburb, Chailottenburg. There will be a head dentist 
and two assistants, with yearly salaries of about £240 and 
£120 respectively. Very probably one assistant will be 
a woman, so that if the example of Charlottenburg is fol- 
lowed hy other schools, a new and suitable field of employ- 
ment would be open to women. 

* The new Probation of Offenders Act only came into 
force at the beginning of the year, and it is impossible so 
far to give any definite information as to the salaries, &., 
of Probation Officers. We have enquired at the Home 
Office, and find that no standard of qualifications 
has as yet been fixed. It is clearly hoped that 
the magistrates may be able io avail themselves 
largely of the help of voluntary and_ honorary 
officers. Tn London, at the present time, the work is 
being done in the main by Police Court Missionaries. A 
few paid officials have, however, been appointed (one lad: 
has been appointed at Scarborough and two at Bradford) 
and if the Act is made use of to the extent that is desirable, 
their number will have to be considerably increased. It 
is clear that this work requires qualifications and trainin, 
of the highest kind, and it is to be hoped that there will 
be a large number of public-spirited women willing and 
able to undertake it. 

A small number of women (barely twenty in number 
in the whole of England) are engaged in managing Muni- 
cipal Milk Depots. Four Boroughs in London, viz., 
Battersea, Finsbury, Lambeth and Woolwich, have milk 
depots. The training for the work can only be obtained at 
one of the municipal depots, and takes about three 
Tnonths, but nfirsing and sanitary experience is also of 
great advantage. The salary given is generally equivalent 
‘to about, £100, but the conditions vary nnder different 
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municipalities, the posts sometimes being non-resident, 
while sometimes rooms, coal and lighting are provided. 

The woik of Apprenticeship and Skilled Em- 
ployment Bureaux, which attack the root of the 
evil of industrial unemployment by trying to 
promote training in stalled work amongst boys and 
girls, is steadily growing. There are now in London 
sixteen of these Committees, but the work done in connec- 
tion with them is for the most part honorary. Occasion- 
ally, however, paid workeis are wanted, and it is not easy 
to find women with the industrial knowledge and 
experience needed for such posts. Several of these 
Secietaryships are held by paid workers at salaries of 
about £100 a year, 

Another field of social work is the Play Centre, which 
is becoming 1ecognised as a necessary institution for the 
children in poor and ciowded parts, Those in 
charge of Vlay Centies need to be real child- 
lovers, good disciplinartans, with a knowledge of physical 
drill and games, or of the Kindergarten System, The work 
is part time only, usually involving about two hours daily, 
and the salaries ange from £40 to £50. 

A more recent development affecting the children is 
the starting of ‘Schools for Mothers,’? which have for 
their object the training of mothers in regard to.the health 
and care of their infants. The movement is, however, 
too recent for it to be possible to say what openings there 
will be for paid women workers in connection with it. If 
the movement extends as may be hoped, Superiniendents 
will be needed with a thorough knowledge of Hygiene and 
practical experience with infants, 

As Secretaries to Philanthropic Societies or to Relief 
Societies and other bodies, whose aim is to ameliorate in- 
desi! or social conditions, two qualifications are essen- 
tial*-— 
1, A power of organisation with a knowledge of 

the technique of an office and business methads. 

2, Some industrial experience and_a sound know- 
ledge of social conditions. One cannot em- 
phasise too strongly the value of the training 
given by the Charity Organisation Society, by 
one or two of the Women Settlements, and b 
the School of Sociology. For Researgh Worl 
in this connection, the training‘ given at the 
London School of Econontics will be found in- 
a valuable. e 
The worker, should begin to specialise before the ter~ 
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mination of training, as this work includes such a large 
field. Girls’ and Boys’ Clubs, Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association, School Banks, Holidays for school children 
and adulis, Registiies, Recieation, Crafts, Research 
Work, and all the branches I have already touched on 
may be included. 

One hears it said that the wave of enthusiasm for" soc- 
ial work is at an end, that whereas ten or a dozen years 
ago it was difficult to make a selection from the crowd of 
would-be settlement workers or visito1s—now-a-days one 
has to take just what one can get and be thankful for that. 

But perhaps it is not only in the modern girl that the 
change is apparent; social conditions themselves have 
changed and are continually changing. What ten years 
ago was done wholly by strenuous individual effort, is 
now done as a matter of course by some Organisation or 
Institution; what ten years ago was done by some Insti- 
tution or Society is now done by the London County 
Council, and so on. 

Tt is scarcely true, perhaps, that young people are 
Jess enthusiastic than they were. Is it not that their 
enthusiasm is directed elsewhere? 

Ts not some mote vital connection possible between 
work and education? Tor whereas a boy is educated with 
one eye on his futtre work all through; a girl is too 
frequently “ finished ”’ even at a University without an 
regaid whatever for her subsequent employment. With 
her it is a something to be added afterwards, whereas 
with he: brother it is already part of his growth. 

Particularly with regard to social and public work 
some alteration is needed. Without any unduc specialisa- 
tion it should be possible to interest girls at school in the 
general work of citizenship, and make them quite as keen 
about it as they once were about the particular form of 
it called “ slumming.” 

The new opportunities of social service such as were 
given by the Act of last year enabling women to serve on 
County and Borough Councils are of little use tnless 
there are capable women willing to undertake the work 
and to fil themselves for it. 

There has only been time to touch, in the briefest 
possible way, on some of the better known openings in 
social, industrial, and public work. Many others will oceur 
to you-—and, intleed, scarcely a week passes without some 
fresh addition to the possibilities of work in this direction. 
What we, need is a constant supply of thoroughly trained 
women, starting work not much younger than §,,an not 
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older than 35. They will certainly not be turned.out of 
this work at 40, if they have made any sort of success of : 
“it, 


VY. RENT COLLECTING. 
By Lina Jones, 


Hovusr-ManaGEMEnt, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘‘ rent- 
collecting ’’—the work established in this country by Miss 
Octavia Lill—is that part of a landlord’s work which can 
be undertaken peisonally in poor districts where houses 
are let at weekly 1entafs. Such work consists of collect- 
ing 1ents, arranging and supervising repairs, interviewing 
tenants, and whatever other business atises in connection 
with the tenants or the property. It has its business side, 
which requires regular and systematic attention, it has its 
scientific side, which offers a large field for useful obser- 
vation, and it has its social side of many and varied human 
interests, touching, as it can do, alf phases of family life, 
thus combining opporttnities which are most desirable 
and attractive to those who would make this work a pro- 
fession. 

The field of employment fo: women in house-man- 
agement is one which has some prospects in the future, if 
it cannot be said to hold out a promising or certain career 
in the present, So far the provinces are taking up the 
idea very slowly, and there is a great work to be done 
some day in the large towns, supplementing the work of 
the municipalities and others who are providing better 
dwellings for the working classes. Clearing away in- 
sanitary areas and substituting buildings or cottages which 
are substantial, well-planned, and suitable to the require- 
ments of the dwellers in a particular district, are a part 
of the work of better housing, but to make the whole 
scheme effective, it is necessary that the management and 
control should be adeqnate. It is at this point,that the 
work of educated women can be most ufefully applied, 
and the success of such management with regard 10 build- 
ings amd streets where ordinary efforts had failgd, is no 
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urigommon record in London. It is true that many large 
blocks of buildings, notably the L.C.C. and Peabody 

Buildings, are effectively managed without much personal 
control, but it must be remembered that the class of tenant 
eligible for such occupation is above the average, and it is 
therefore possible to keep such buildings at a high 
staridard without much difficulty. The question of cxretal 
nfanagement becomes more important in properties that 
have not the same advantages of newness or low rents to 
make them specially attractive. 

Openings for Women in this Work.—In London at 
the present time there is a limited demand for trained 
workers, but no one should take up theanatter profession- 
ally without having a post in view. Some of the large 
Dwelling Companies, as well as the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and private owners, employ women to manage 
their houses, and enquiries should be made as to possible 
vacancies before setting out to train. 

Training.—It is advisable to take the sanitary course 

provided by the National Health Society or by the Sanitary 
Institute, or, if that is not possible, literature of a useful 
kind can be had, as well as excellent practical illustration 
of itnportant sanitary appliances and materials, at the 
‘Parkes’ Museum, Margaret Street, W.. In addition, it 
is ney to work at least three months under an ex- 
perienced head, to learn the details of letting, notices, 
repairs, etc, 

Some knowledge of book-keeping is usually expected, 
though in the case of the larger owners, nothing further 
may be required in this direction than the keeping of the 
collectors’ aud tenants’ books, Other managers, how- 
ever, are required to pay the rates and charges on the 
properly and keep the profit and loss account. 

Sularies Salaries are from £60 to £120, according 
to the length of time given per week and the experience 
of the worker, A larger salary may be obtained where 
the post is paid on commission, and where the whole re- 
sponsibility is incurred. 

For house-management good health in the worker is 
a necessary qualification, as well as judgment and discre- 
tion in dealing with men and women. A woman should, 
of course, acquire such local knowledge as would fit her 
to co-operate with the public authorities, and she should 
possess firniness and tact, as well as be able to give sym- 
pathetic and’ useful advice to the tenants. 

Though the prospect of constant work for many new 


workars is not evident at the moment, there is a movement 
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in the direction of much greater employment, and it is 
hoped that the larger cities, such as Glasgow and Liver- 
pool, may agree to appoint women managers for some of 
the poor property under their control. They are already 
finding good resulis from their appointment of women 
Sanitary Inspectors and Health Visitors, and the time 
cannot be far off when there will be a steady demand for 
well-qualified women in the direction of house-manage- 
ment. 


VI. SETTLEMENT WORKERS. 
By M. A. Srwett. 


Ture are fhose who, watching the signs of the times, say 
that the day for charitable work is gone by—not, they 
acknowledge, because the need for it is less, but because a 
change has come, or is at any rate casting its shadow over 
us, so that enthusiasm for charity grows cold, The Settle- 
ments, they say, fill less easily than they used to do, and 
those who come, come for short periods only and rather 
from curiosity to see what the strange unknown life of the 
people is like, than from a genuine desire to make the 
crooked paths straight. Again, the Churches and Societies 
we are told, find greater difficulty than at one time in get- 
ting personal help for religious and social work, and there 
is less real individual enthusiasm available for either, It 
is not that less money is forthcoming, or less desire for 
happier social conditions expressed or even fell; on the 
contrary, perhaps there never was a time when people 
were more willing to give largely for social ends, whether 
in the shape of rates and taxes or of voluntary offerings, 
and the literature of ihe day gives ample evidence of the 
wide and real interest that there is in social questions. 
What is lacking seems to be the people to lay out the 
money as well as those to give it, the people to think and 
act, as well as those to stand by watching and theorising, 
What is then the matter with us; why, if gociety 
knows that help is needed and is willing to give it, are we 
not crowding the ranks of service? Why, as our con- 
sciousness of need grows more acute, can it be said that 
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effort is less, or at any rate that the growth is not com- 
mensurate with the requirement? One or two causes out 
of many that doubtless operate, suggest themselves to me. 
One is the passion for self-development that has taken 
hold of many of us. Improved education, the recent great 
increase in facility and cheapness of travelling, of seeing 
pictures, of hearing music, of getting books, of social 
intercourse, of knowing other lands and other peoples, 
gives rise to, and stimulates the desire for, a fuller indi- 
vidual life, for wider individual experience, This is a 
desire not altogether selfish; on the contrary, in many 
cases it is deliberately indulged in the belief that the richer, 
the completer, the better equipped the man, the better will 
be his seivice, the more fit will he be to understand the 
difficulties of other individuals and of society generally, 
and to help. It is, I think, not unfair to believe that the 
ideal of setvice is rising and that there are many who 
hesitate to offer it till it shall become what they can con- 
sider a wo1thy offering. 

And what I have called the passion for self-develop- 
ment seems to me often very closely bound up with a 
passion for something else; that thirst to drink deep of the 
wine of life, to know life in all its aspects—its joys, its 
possibilities—even its sorrows and its limitations, not only 
to spring with its hopes, but to tremble with its fears, not 
only to be inspired by its nobility, but even to shiver over 
its meannesses—we begin by holding our eager hands for 
the cup and we ask to diink it all, It is not wrong, this 
thirst to taste all that life has to offer, or this impulse for 
self-development, even when both of these are in a sense 
purposeless and stand merely for obedience to the impesa- 
tive instincls of the individual life. Here, as everywhere, 
do not good and evil run closely side by side? 

It is right that the immense interest in one’s own life 
with which one begins, should find its natural development 
in self-culture and in as wide as possible an experience, and 
it is suey a true instinct that teaches us that the better we 
are and the more we know and have felt, the better and 
the more we may hope to do. But sooner or later the 
moment comes to each of us when we should realise that 
the time has arrived to take up our share of the world’s 
burden, that we must apply what we have learnt, must 
turn to account for the service of others the knowledge 
and e&periesce we have acquired. ‘‘ Service is our 
destiny "—if we miss it, life turns out to be a barren 
thing—all the eager self-absorption, the grasp at life’s 
treastfe once so all-sufficing, ceases bye-and-bye ta, satisfy; 
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whether we know it or inot, if we develop as we should, 
we need stronger meat, namely, the food of self-sacrifice, 
But it sometimes seems to happen that the healthy transi- 
tion Lo the life of service is missed—some never seem to 
know where to stop, or how to combine self-culture with 
constiuctive work—like misers who have got such a 
habit of hoarding that they never know the joys of spend- 
ing; then the very means which were at first the instru- 
ments of expansion become the means by which life is 
contracted, and those who started by meaning to be, and 
who, one might have expected, would be enthusiastic 
pioneers and leaders, never enter even the ranks. 

This entanglement then in self-development, which is 
no doubt a strong temptation in these days of ever-enlarg- 
ing intellectual ideals, may account for the loss of some. 
Another, and I believe a very powerful cause that tends to 
reduce our fighting strength, is the absolute paralysis 
which seizes many of us in the face of the magnitude .of 
our task. Our cities grow and grow until we are bewil- 
dered by the masses of men that gather themselves 
together, their poverty terrifies us, their wealth terrifies us 
also, we feel ourselves most ridiculously weak before the 
great forces that seem to be moulding all our modern life 
in their own way, with no more reference to us than if 
we did not exist. To what purpose is it, we say, that we 
Oppose our puny efforts to tendencies that sweep up like 
the tides and wash out all the childish marks we have 
made? The more we think, the more difficulties we see; 
the more clearly we observe, the more intricate do we find 
our problem to be. Therefore, with the best will in the 
world, I believe that many aie standing by as mere on- 
Jjookers, lamenting indeed, but believing that the task is 
too great and that they may as well leave it allogether, 
From whatever cause it springs, and no doubt there are 
many, we must admit that the force available is inadequate 
to cope with the social ills and difficulties that confront us. 

What then is wanting? We can see that things are 
wrong, can we not see at all what will go towards putting 
them right? There are the heroic remedies—the reorgan- 
isation, for instance, of society on a new economic basis. 
But those who believe most in such a remedy admit that 
‘the time is not yet ripe, that public opinion must first be 
educated, and that a higher level of intelligence and of 
altruism musi be reached before sweeping changes are 
practicable. Stes, 

Again, there is the remedy of stategraff. Cease your 
private efforts, we are told, and boldly throw the burden 
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on the State; leave the people, themselves to mend, 
through their own representatives, the ills under which 
they suffer. But what is ‘‘ the State,’’ ‘and who are the 
people? Are we not all one body and each a member 
dependent on the other? Of all wicked, and selfish things 
it seems to me almost the most wicked and selfish for the 
fayoured ones, so to speak, of society to stand aside and 
leave the rest alone to fight our their own deliverance. Of 
the millions that make up our population it is a mere 
handful that stands above daily material anxieties, or that 
receives a liberal education, or any education worth the 
name, we should say, and we are of that handful. Do we 
ask ourselves what this can mean, what our purpose can 
be? It ought, I think, to seem perfectly clear that it would 
be ludicious to look upon ourselves as the class to be first 
considered, minions of the universe to be pampered and 
to serve only the ends of our personal happiness. If we 
are Specialised, so to speak, it musi surely be in order to 
serve ceilain ends, we must have a function in relation to 
the whole body; it is not for nothing, nor for mere per- 
sonal advantage, that we have been bred and nurtured and 
taught, that we have been spared the toilsame ascent of the 
lower steps of thie ladder and have started at once on the 
upper rungs. Society has as strong a claim on us as the 
hand upon the eye, or the voice upon the brain; we, the 
minoiity, are dependent upon the majority, and we are its 
servanis and owe it faithful service. We can and ought to 
do for it that which it cannot do for itself. So that when 
we say the people must work out its own deliverance, it is 
of ourselves as part of the poole, and as a special part 
with very special functions, that we speak. 

What then is our function? What is our service? Here 
and now we cannot slip out of it by repeating Shibboleth, 
by saying for instance, ‘T pin my faith to ‘universal 
suffrage,’ ’ or ‘T mine to the ‘nationalisation of capital,’”’ 
or ‘I mine to the ‘natural development of Economic 
Law.’ ”’ It does not seem to me to make the least differ- 
ence in our immediate duty whether we pin our faith to 
sweeping changes or to slow and gradual ones. Neither 
the one nor the other will come unless we prepare the way 
. for them; unless we put our shoulder to the wheel and 
push hard. 

And is ibis what we are doing? Do we not look upon 
our sgcial service rather as an act of grace than as an act 
of duty? Are we not troubled by all that is painful and 
amiss rather as dutsiders, than as those who should hold 
themnelves responsible? Do we not, as a class, measure 
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our social service rather by our own inclination than by 
any intelligent calculation of the force needed? Is it not 
true that our answer to the cry that comes up to us is a 
series of petty, undisciplined, unconsidered, detached acts, 
—that whee we should present a solid phalanx we have 
only a “ wavering line,’ where we should be organising 
an army, diilling iecruits, giving every man his place, we 

“are sending out one man here and one there, hoping for 
the best, but not definitely making up our minds what we 
want to do and calculating the cost of it? 

What is it we lack that things are so The question 
may, of couse, be answered in many ways—but we shall 
cover much of the ground by saying that we lack an 
adequate sense of responsibility, that we lack hope, or 
perhaps I should rather say faith, and that we lack dis- 
cipline. First, as to the sense of responsibility, I do not 
mean responsibility of that which may be called the 
patronising type, which assumes that the Pee cannot be 
what they should be unless we have something to do with 
their lives; or responsibility of the moibid type, leading to 
an exaggeiated self-reproach that lays the blame for par- 
ticular sins and sorrows at our own door—this may here 
and there be the case but is, speaking generally, a 
conceited and narrow-minded opinion—but the responsi- 
bility of taking our own particular part of the work of the 
social organism, a responsibility that rests just as much on 
one class of society as on another, though the parts are 
different. 

Then is it not tiue that we are lacking also in hope? 
Partly fiom the realisation of the magniutde of the task, to 
which I have already alluded, partly, I think, because we 
see so little result from all the money spent and from the 
numberless charitable and social efforts made, partly be- 
cause we get lost in detail, do we become more or less 
paralysed, if not actually by despair, yet by a lack of hope- 
fulness that is fatal to really strong woik. And this, it 
seems to me, springs from a lack of knowledge and a lack 
of faith, from the need of a wider acquaintance with social 
history, a closer study of human character and individual 
development under favourable conditions, from the need 
of a firmer faith that life has gieat purposes for all, that 
the triumph of good over evil is at last certain. 

We are wanting also in discipline. It is childish to be 
at once conscious of the difficulties of our task and to 
oppose them in the way we usually do—without policy, 
without organisation, without co-operation, without 
leaders; in fact, in the most haphazard, unbusinesslike, 
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amateurish manner that could be conceived. As individu. 
als we cling childishly to what we call independence of 
action, we cae little to learn of others, are unwilling to 
follow, are opinionated and short-sighted, wanting in self- 
control, undisciplined, not only in the manner of our work 
but in the spirit I have uot time here to develop these 
statements, but I think they will not be quarrelled with 

* In the recognition of our special place and function in 
society, in faith and in discipline, in all of these I think we 
are lacking, and it seems to me that it is of paramount im- 
portance to ask ourselves the question: ‘‘ How can we 
who have given ourselves definitely to social service make 
good the defects.we see—how can we enlarge the general 
conception of individual duty and 1esponsibility; how can 
we kindle hope, how can we attain the discipline which we 
and others need?” If we cannot answer this question, 
who shall? 

And this brings me at last to our subject of training, 
which I am afraid you may have thought I was never com- 
ing to Not that I believe that there is magic in the word 
or in the fact, o1 think that training is all we need in order 
to alter the whole aspect of affairs. Nor again would I 
say that there is no training except that which goes under 
the name—on the contrary some of the best training is un- 
consciously given and received But when all is said I do 
think it 1s a matter well woith our consideration at this 
stage, and that it is specially calculated to meet many of 
our present difficulties. 

What do we mean by it? It certainly implies, to begin 
with, that both those who train and those who are trained 
have set a definite end before themselves, and they have 
had to come out of the region of vagueness and say to 
themselves: ‘' I want to seive the poor, what is actually 
the best way to set about it?” It is a recognition that the 
task is not an easy one, not one that anyone can do any- 
how; social service is lifted at once out of the Limbo of 
woiks of supererogation to be done or left undone as time 
or inclination may direct, into its proper place as part of 
the serious work of the world. This alone is a great gain 
and distinct advance. Social service has been cursed, is 
cursed still by its itresponsibility, its eee estimate of its 

“own importance, its lack of ideal. Training implies all 
the contraries of these. 

Next, training implies special study of the difficulties 
that will havt to be faced and special practice in meeting 
them, Now we learn about difficulties in two ways, by 
our own experience, and by the experience of others, the 
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wise man pioverbially using the latter method. Accord- 
ingly it ts al once evident that a large part of training 
must consist in the study of past records of experience, 
that is to say in 1eading, and chiefly in reading past and 
contemporaiy histoty, ethics and good fiction, for the 
social problem is the problem of individual life and charac. 
ter, and knowledge of life and study of character are 
essenttql for out purpose. Another laige part of om tiam- 
ing is making expe1iments and compaiing experience with 
others who aie doing ihe same kind of things. That 
means personal practical woik side by side with others. 
In these two ways we leatn our difficulties. Similarly we 
learn how to overcome them, namely, by studying how 
they have been overcome in the past, by conference with 
those who are grappling with them in the present, and by 
personal observation and experiment, and perhaps above 
all by studying the theories of students and thinkers. 

Again, training implies self-discipline, He who asks 
for tiaining voluntarily places himself for a time under the 
guidance of another, he gives up his own will, puts himself 
under orders, has to curb his impulses, to do often what is 
uncongenial and difficult. The effort to enter into the 
thoughts of others and to carry out, not merely in the 
letter but in the spitit, their intentions, is admirable prac- 
tice, and often extraordinarily enlarging and enlightening 
—in fact, I am inclined to think that no one who has not 
at some time so subordinated himself is quite capable of a 
thorough appreciation of the many-sidedness of his 
problem—or will eve: acquire the power and habit of 
placing himself in that special relation with colleagues, 
which is of the essence of successful co-operation. 

Again, the practice of woiking as the representative 
of, or in very close co-operation with others is much 
needed— perhaps specially hy women—who usually do not 
get enough of it. It fosters the spirit of comradeship and 
loyalty, it teaches how and when to give way, when to hold 
fast, shews the need of distinguishing between the essen- 
tial and the non-essential, of deciding upon working com~ 
promises—all of which I believe is invaluable, and the 
atenee of which accounts for much feebleness in social 
effort. 

The very fact again that ihe student is only respon- 
sible for how she does what is appointed her to do, not for 
the choice or method of her work or for that which she 
sees going on around her—gives a wnique opportunity; 
she stands, so to speak, outside of it, and her very aloof- 
ness enables her to look at it impartially and consider it, 
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and thus gain the admirable habit of criticism. It can 
only be by the eternal questioning and re-questioning of 
our principles and methods, by dispassionate reconsidera~ 
tion and 1evision of them in evety light that can be 
brought to bear, that we may hope to keep close enough 
to the reality of things {o be effective. Such self-criticism 
and open-mindedness I have noticed to be very tare in 
those who have plunged into some branch of social work 
without previous pi¢paration o1 guidance 

Training, when received at a Settlement at least, 
should give the opportunity for seeing gieat variety of 
effoit, for hearing of social experiments of all kinds and 
for connecting them as parts of a whole How little the 
untrained are able to 1ecognise the vital connection, for 
instance, between the work of Charity, of the State, of 
Education, of Sanitation, Recreation, and so forth! Yet 
it is quite of the first importance that all these efforts 
should be correlated and brought into line, The absence 
of the sense of unity and therefore of its spirit, is surel 
one of the first causes of the futility of social effort which 
we all deplore and which in its turn gives rise to the 
despair which overshadows us. 

Again, at a Settlement the student not only sees and 
hears of work of all sorts, but has herself to take part in 
more than one branch, and acqui1es insensibly an instinc- 
tive knowledge of several aspects of the social problem, 
and a more real sympathy and knowledge of work other 
than that which may finally be her choice, than were else- 
where possible. : 

And this leads me to speak of that for which perhaps 
one would hope most of all; namely, that training may 
develop a few who take a really large view, who have not 
merely acquired knowledge of the facts of social effort in 
its various phases, ar even the sympathy with and under- 
standing of them, impoitant as all this is, but who have 
gained a statesmanlike habit of seeing them in their rela- 
tion to each other, and judging of their relative import- 
ance and their interaction, of perceiving where one effort 
nullifies another, where they afford mutual support, what 
possibly exuberant impulses should be checked, what timid 
tentatives should be encouraged. People, in facl, who 
‘are able to look forward and can foretell where the next 
difficulties will be and how we ought to be preparing to 
meet them, people who will not underrate the magnitude 
of presdut, difficulties but who will yet not be unduly de- 
pressed by them, who will take the lead and call our 
straggling forces into line. The cost of training varies 
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at the different Settlements, but the terms of the best 
known are here given. 








Lady Margaret Hall £48 per ann. inclusive, resident 
St. Margaret’s House £50 to £55 per ann inclusive 
Women's University Settlement £72 128 per ann inclusive, algo 


includes fee at the School of 
Sorwlogy, 


Grey Ladies £50 per ann inclusive, 

Canning Town Settlement 18/- to 21/- weekly, inclusive, 

School of Sociology £12 tas. course for one year, non- 
ressdent. : 

Probable length of Traming One to three years 

Probable initial salary % From £50 to £150, 





VII—WELFARE WORK. 
By Jesste McCrossan. 


Ir is now proved beyond any doubt, and proved by the 
practical experience of business, money-making men, that 
the interests of employers and employed are identical. 
Get into touch with your rorspeanls, know some- 
thing of their lives; treat them as human beings and not 
as machines; help their minds, bodies and morals to be 
healthy ; pay them a fair wage; give them good conditions 
under which to work, and you may then expect them to 
take an intelligent interest in their work. The consequence 
is that the work done will be of a higher quality and more 
per head than that turned out by the same workers tunder- 

aid, underfed and sweated. In other words, Welfare 

ork pays. 

This seems to be the bed-rocle principle upon which 
all this work is built, and fortunately so, for if it were 
only the philanthropic, moneyed man who could afford to 
consider the well-being of his employees, the large major- 
ity would remain wncared-for. 

At the same time there are still comparatively very 
few employers who recognise and set themselves to car 
out this principle, for after alt it takes a broad-minded, 
far-seeing man to be willing to spend large sums of mone 
on the comfort and welfare of his workpeopde, thi%s stand- 
ing out of so much immediate profit fpr a possible retura 
in the future. 
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So much for the principles and aims of Welfare 
Work; now as to its progress. 

The first Social Secretary was appointed (I believe in 
the United States) as long ago as 1889, it having been 
found necessary in large concerns, as Welfare Work 
developed, to have some person responsible for that 
he lal the business heads already having sufficient 
to de, , 
And now to descend from the general to the par- 
ticular. : 

My work is carried on under very favourable circum- 
stances, as we attract a gaad class of working girl, This 
is partly owing to the fact Lhat for some years the Com- 
pany have been steadily raising the slandard of wages 
and improving the conditions under which their work is 
carried on, The Eight-hours day has been adopted and 
all male employees are paid a uniform rate of wages, so 
that full money is drawn by them during the slack season. 
No one is discharged through slackness of work, and in 
the case of illness sick-pay (i.e , half wages) is paid to all 
female employees who have been working for six months. 
The male employces have a sick-society, which, together 
with the half wages from the Company enables the 
patient to draw his full money when ill. Fines are entirel 
abolished. A week’s holiday with full pay is given to all 
over 12 months in the employ, and a Pension Scheme is 
in operation, supported entirely by grants from the Com- 

any. 
. "One of my duties, and one which gives me a certain 
position with the employees, is the inlerviewing of appli- 
cants, and the engaging of new girls. The importance of 
raising the standard of efficiency of the workers is very 
great, and must go hand in hand with Welfare Work, and 
this is done not only by educating the present employees, 
but by raising the standard of the fulue ones. I not only 
choose the healifiiest and strongest applicants, but I never 
take one fresh from school unless she has done well there, 
and been in the 7th Standard, This rule, though doubt- 
less considered hard in individual cases, not only raises 
the standard of efficiency of our workers, but it is an in- 
ducement to parents who wish their girls to come to us, 
tot to hurry their education, and is also an incentive to 
the girls themselves to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities while at school. Many applicants have passed 
even the*7th Standard, while older ones have served their 
time to dressmaking and millinery, and have been in shops 
where the hours are long and irregular. 
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I see all the new giils during their first week, give 
them a copy of “Rules,” tell them of the various benefit 
schemes instituted by the Company, and try and_ start 
them with a feeling of friendliness on both sides, 

Ifa gil has been behaving badly, or has beerr wasting 
time she is usually referred to me. I send for her to my 
office and try to impress her fault upon her. This is gen- 
erally easy, as our girls readily admit that they are ‘well 
treated, and ought to work well in return. Occasionally 
I discover that she is slow, or appears careless because 
her sight is defective, and T persuade her to have her eyes 
exainined and provide herself with glasses. 

In my intercouise with the girls they get to feel, and 
I wish them to feel, that any complaints they have to 
make about their wotlk, treatment, or wages, will be 
sympa tuereally listened Lo and carefully investigated. In 
this way I very offen come across some girl who is har- 
bowing a grudge in reference to some fancied injustice, 
and this giudge disappears when I show her how our 
scheme of wages, say, is worked out, or what perfectly 
fair rule she has fancied unjust in her case. 

One thing which affects the well-being of Factory 
workers to a remarkable extent, is the condition obtainin 
in the Dining Rooms, which are generally provided. If 
nourishing, wholesome food is to be had, amidst clean 
and bright surroundings, and within the means of even 
the youngest and lowest wage-earner, the worker benefits 
first in improved health and spirits, and afterwards the 
masters reap the benefit, in improved power of attention 
and aptitude for work. We cater for aboul 260 of our 
people, the rest going home to dinner,.and although the 
girls are at liberty io bring their own food to the dining- 
rooms they nearly all partake of some of or dishes, as, 
by mttch thought and practice we are able to provide 
very appetising meals at a smaller price than those they 
can bring for themselves. A different dinner is provided 
on the different days, and these are some of the items with 
their prices : —Hot-pot, 2d.; Irish Stew, ad.; Liver, Bacon 
and Potatoes, 2d.; Cottage Pie, 2d.; Roast Meat with 
Vegetables, 3d.; Soups of various kinds (with bread), 
id.; Stewed Haricot Beans, 1d.; Suet Puddings and 
various kinds of tarts are 1d. a serving, while Mille Pud- 
dings and Stewed Fruit may be had for the same price. 
A large cup of Tea, Coffee or Cocoa may be had for one 
halfpenny (including Milk and Sugar), ‘while’ Mineral 
Waters and Fruit may also be obtained. Many will at 
once say this cannot pay even for the cost of the food if 
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that food is good in quality. I can only say that the food 
(which is good both as to quantity and quality) not only 
pays for itself but also pays a considerable share of the 
expenses of the Dining Room, which in any decent fac- 
tory would have Lo be provided and supplied with a certain 
amount of attendance In a little over a year a distinct 
improvement in the physique of the gitls has been noted, 
part*of which is undoubtedly due to the wholesome ‘food 
they are able to obtain. The Dining Rooms are kept 
clean and made as cheerful as possible with curtains, 
pictures, plants and flowers. Magazines and games are 
rovided, and last but not least a piano (the gift of one of 
the Directors). This enables us to have little concerts 
during the dinner hour, and these are got up by the girls 
themselves. Anyone hearing the laughter over the games, 
and seeing the interest taken in the music on “Concert- 
days” cannot fail to realise that a girl will work all the bet- 
ter in the afternoon for having had a little healthy amuse- 
ment for a space. To enlist the interest and co-operation 
of the girls a Dining Room Committee has been formed, 
the members of which, elected by those using the Rooms, 
meet me occasionally and hand on any complaints or sug- 
gestions as to the conduct of Dining-room affairs. 

Not only by improved food do we hope to benefit the 
health of our girls. We go a step farther and provide them 
with a Dentist and a Lady Doctor. 

The need of a dentist’s attention amongst working 
girls cannot be exaggerated, as the condition of the great 
majority of their mouths is appalling, The Company 
pays for extractions and fillings and advances money for 
the purchase of artificial teeth. The result is that, 
although no compulsion is used, nearly all the girls have 
had their teeth attended to, to a more or Jess complete ex- 
tent, and the improvement in health in my opinion com- 
pletely justifies the outlay. In saving up for their teeth 
they come to realise the existence of the Savings Bank 
and to understand that it is possible for them to save 
money—a habit which needs cultivation in most of us, 
This Savings Bank was established by the Company some 
years ago partly to help to puta stop to the ‘ money 
clubs” so rife in all big works, and which often end so 
disastrously by one of the members departing after hav- 
ing had her “draw”? and thus leaving her colleagues in 
the lurch, The Company allows § per cent. interest on 
all deposits of &1 or over. 

The Lady Doctor employed by the Company has only 
just began her worl. She attends at the Factory two days 
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a week, and the girls can consult her during working 
hours without any fee. There is a nominal charge made 
for medicine when it is required, and it is hoped that b 
early attention to small ailments these may be prevented, 
in many cases, from developing into serious disease. Be- 
sides this the Doctor examines new candidates for em- 
ployment, only passing those who are in a normal-state 
of health; thus helping to raise the physical standard of 
our workers. 

A Rest Room and simple remedies are provided for 
anyone taken ill in work hours, and as far as possible I 
visit the girls who are away from work through illness, 
thus increasing my personal knowledge of them in their 
own homes. 

Each week the workpeople contribute voluntarily to 
a Hospital Collection, and last year the handsome sum of 
£95 105, 4d_was divided between seven different medical 
charities, The Recommendation Forms we thus receive 
prove very useful in case of illness amongst our work- 
peels especially those admitting to the Convalescent 

omes. 

In order to encourage reading and to help the workers 
to obtain good books, an arrangement has been made by 
which fhe Works are treated as a Branch Distributing 
Office in connection with a Free Library. Any girl em- 
ployed by us may join the Library, whether resident in 
the Borough or not, the Company in all cases acting as 
her guarantor. The Books are collected once a week at 
the works, and delivered, changed, the next day, by the 
Library. Thus all our girls have the advantage of using, 
if they wish to, a very excellent library, with a minimum 
of trouble to themselves. 

Besides this, the Company encourage attendance at 
the Evening Technical and Continuation Classes held in 
the district, by offering prizes to those who do the best 
during the session. Prizes can also be gained in nearly 
every Department at the Works by the best workers. 
These awards range from 10s. to £1 (each accompanied 
by a book), and in awarding them, rtot only the quantity 
but the quality of the work done is taken into considera- 
tion and also the general good behaviour and attendance 
of the workers, 

Another incentive to intelligent interest in their work 
lies in the awards given by the Company for suggestions . 
made by the workers, whether these refer to the work, or 
to the comfort and well-being of thé workers. For ex- 
ample, a girl may suggest that Umbrella Stand¢ be pro- 
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vided for the employees, while another may make a sug- 
gestion affecting the work and machinery. Both, if 
adopted, are awarded money prizes in accordance with 
their value to the Company. 

A flower garden has been provided for some time by 
the Company and is very popular with the girls during 
the dinner hour; also a larger piece of ground is in, pro- 
cess°of being laid out with Bowling Green, Tennis 
Courts, Football Ground, etc., and this will soon be 
available for use both during the dinner hour and in the 
evenings. Separate pavilions are provided on this Rec- 
reation ground for the use of the male and female em- 
ployees. New buildings are also in process of erection 
and the completion of these, containing new Dining 
Rooms, and a Lecture or Recreation Room are eagerly 
looked forward to. 

It only remains for me to say that until I gained my 
present experience I would not have believed that Fac- 
tory life could be made so pleasant and happy. It is no 
exaggeration to say that very many of the girls love their 

* work and take a great interest and pride in it, and this, I 
am convinced, is largely due to the kindly treatment they 
receive and the encouragement they have to devote their 
best efforts to doing it well. 
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TEACHING, 
I. HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING, 
By E, R. Cotman 


(Oxford Fin. Hon, Sch. English Language and Literature) 
1901-1909 Assistant ae Dulwich High School, 
G.P.D. 


Hxatru of mind and of body, a certain amount of intellec- 
tual ability and a love of teaching, these are the necessary 
equipment of the High School Teacher. In addition she 
must have naturally or by training a quiet determined 
manner and a voice in keeping with her manner, Granted 
the necessary equipment, granted the love of teaching, 
sympathy with the young—~granted all these things; few 
professions generally adopted by women at the present 
day give greater opportunities of interest, of freedom, 
and of independence to its followers. Each child is a 
human story gratvally plies its way towards its 
appointed end before our eyes. What is more interesting 
to the normal human being than the human story? What 
can be more interesting to the teacher than the human 
product still in the making, with herself 10 help in that 
making ? 

Unfortunately many attempt to help before they are 
fit io do so. Their mistakes are visited on the children 
they teach, and nothing can undo those early mistakes 
however well these experimenters upon youth may succeed 
in after years. 

This is realised nowadays. The child is less victim- 
ised than previously. More training is deemed necessary 
for the young teacher, and before a girl is able to take 
her place upon the staff of a High School, a certain definite 
course of instruction and training must be followed. 
To-day alt are specialists, save in the lowest forms of 
the school, and each teacher who aspires to ‘ place’ must 
have her special subject, 

To begin with, the teacher must have a University 
Degree or its equivalent, This necessitates at least three 
years’ study, preferably in one of the Women’s Colleges 
of the older Universities or in ore of the Wornen’s 
Colleges of the London University. The Cambridge 
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*Tripos,’ the Oxford ‘ Greats,’ the London Science 
or Art Degrees, still hold their own over those 
granted to the younger Universities, and if it is 
possible the student should have the advantage, 
such a degree or its equivalent confers, If the student has 
exceptional ability [it must be remembered that the 
ability must be ‘really exceptional nowadays as . 
competition is so keen] the expenses of the College course 
may be modified Les the gaining of Scholarships, 
bursaries, and so forth. As a general rule the cost 
of a three years’ course inclusive is about £300; some; 
what more at Girton College, Cambridge, £105 a year; 
and at Westfield College Residential, for women only, 
University of London; somewhat less at Newnham, 
Cambridge, £90-—£105; at the Royal Holloway College 
(University of London) £90; at the Oxford ‘Colleges, 
where the fees vary from £70 to £102 a year, and at Bed- 
ford College (London), where the fees for residence vary 
from A to 68 guineas a year, and the fees for classes, 
from Matriculation, 27 guineas a session to Final Science, 
44 to 49 giuneas, — 

If the girl studies as an Out-Student, ie., lives at 
home and attends lectures, as may be done both at Cam- 
bridge and at Oxford, and most easily in London, the ex- 

enses are considerably reduced, becoming merely fees 
‘or lectures and examinations. The fees at Oxford for 
such students average about £27 a year; at Cambridge, 
where they are admitted at Newnham, they pay College 
fees of £12 a term. At the London Recognised Schools 
of the University, the composition fees per session vary 
according to the classes taken, B.A. Pass or Honours 27 
guineas, Intermediate Science 4o guineas, Final Science 
44 to 49 guineas, Non-resident students may enter at 
Westfield College for a full University course for a fee 
of £45 a year. This practice is not to be recommended 
and should be avoided except in cases of urgent necessity 
as the life of the college in all its varied aspects, with its 
opportunities of social intercourse and organisation, 
forms a most important factor in the development of the 
coming teacher. 

These three years of preparation must be followed 
by yet a fourth; a 7 Se of training in the theory and prac. 
tice of teaching. The expense of this year varies consid- 
erably. It may be taken at Oxford either by attending a 
course oftheoxetical and practical training, fees 7 guineas 
a texm, or by attending Cherwell Hall, a residential 
Training College near Oxford, fees from £65 a year. The 
» ys 
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Diplomas that attract the greater number of English 
candidates are those of Cambridge and London, because 
these may be taken without residence at the particular 
University. The Cambridge Training College for Women 
Teachers prepares for Cambridge and London. Fees 
including residence £75 a year. Among the London 
Colleges may be mentioned, the London Day Traiting 
College, £20 a year; Bedford College Secondary Train- 
ing Depaitment, 25 guineas a year; The Mary Datchelor 
Training College, fees £20 a year, and Clapham High 
School Secondary Training Department, fees £24 a year, 

Hence the noimal outlay in preparation for the pro- 
fession would not exceed £400 and would probably be 
considerably less. If, however, the Student’s subject is 
modern languages, residence abroad for some length of 
time, ceitainly for not less than one year, would be essen- 
tial. This residence of course need not imply further 
expense, but it would delay the earning period in the 
High School at home for at least a year. 

On the other hand, studenis at the Scottish, Irish 
and Welsh Universities and those also of the smaller 
English Universities, may obtain the necessary Degree and 
training at considerably less expense, though save in the 
case of students at these Universities preparing for the 
London degrees, they would necessarily be greatly handi- 
capped in the obtaining of good posts in the best schools, 
And heze it may be noted that it is far better from a pro- 
fessional point of view to begin at a smaller salary, and in 
a smaller post in a good school, than 1o be in an inferior 
school on a somewhat larger salary and in an apparently 
better position. 

From the point of view of salaiics the profession has 
improved greatly during the past few years. Eight years 
ago the beginner at £100 was considered fortunate. Now 
the beginner at £120 is not unusual. That the salaries 
are increasing, and steadily increasing, is of course an 
excellent thing from the professional point of view. 

In addition to the various qualifications already enum- 
erated there are naturally others which may be reckoned 
as valuable assets to the modern teacher, © Chief among 
these is proficiency in games. To have been a 1st Eleven 
Hockey player, a tennis champion, an enthusiastic 
cricketer, counts for much Apart from the fact that games 
are becoming almost as much a matter for instfuction in 
Girls’ Schools as they are already jn Boys’, proficienc 
usually implies health of body anit alertness of mind, 
Interest in games creates sympathy between thé teacher 
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and her pupils, encourages true comradeship and the 
sense of corpoiate life, and discountenances the worst 
forms of sentimentality. 

Some knowledge of Hygiene, acquaintance with the 
ordinary ittles of health and the signs of wealness and 
debility, will necessarily prove of assistance. In fact in 
nd field of human activity does general knowledge prove 
of such value as in the teaching profession. é 

In this age of the County Council Secondary Schools 
as distinguished from the ordinaty High School, it may 
be well to diaw attention to the following comparison '— 


Tue TlicH Scroor. 


1 Initial Salary, £120 
a No regular increase. 


Tur CC Srconpary ScHoot 


t Initial Salary, £120 

2 Increase of £10 each year 
until a salary of {£220 has 
been reached, occasionally 
and under special circum- 
stances the increase may be 
continued to £250 


3 No Pension Scheme, but a 3 
socalled ‘Provident Fund * 
to encourage thrift. 25 per 
cont, of the teacher’s savings 
in the course of the year is 


A definite Pension Scheme 
From 3 to § per cent of the 
salary is deducted and addi- 
tions are made by the Council, 
‘Lhe chief benefit is a pension 


added by the Council, up to 
the addition of £5. 3 per 
cont 15 paid on all savings 
which gan only be withdrawn 
under certain conditions 


. Assistant mistiesses must 
esign at the age of 55, head 
mistresses at 60, 


a 
5. ‘Two to Thice afternoons on 
duly only: ng afternoon 
school as a rule, 


of one siaticth of the average 
pay thoughout the service, 
for each year of service, but 
not eaceoding 4o sixtieths, 
‘The Pension 35 grant-d on 
certain conditions The Offi- 
cials contributions will be re- 
turned with compound interest 
at 3 per cont. if the official -—~ 

{t) Dies while in the ser- 
vice, 

(2) Retires through — ill- 
health before completing 
ro years? service, 

{3) Leaves the service owing 
to reductions in staff. 

(4) Being a female leaves 
the sei vice on marriage in 
pursuance of any require. 
ment of the Council to 
that effect, 


4. Resignation at the age of 65. 


5. Regular afternoon school, 
Tour afternoons on duty. 
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6, Visited by Inspectors of the 6. Visited by Inspectors of the 


Board of Education: much Board of Education and of 
freedom permitted to the in- the County Council, Much 
dividual school, supervision, 

7. Opportumities of social inter. 7. Little social intercourse 
course with the parents of possible, 7 


children and friends. 


. Comparing the two columns, it will be noted that the 
life of the County Council teacher is harder, more cir- 
cumscribed, less congenial, than that of the High School 
Teacher. Her pupils are drawn from a very different 
class; she can have no social intercourse with them and 
their parents. On the other hand she enjoys a relatively 
good salary with definite increase and the prospect of suit- 
able provision for old age. In addition, her expenses are 
not as great, and her life as a teacher is presumably 
longer! 

As regards the work itself, it affords scope, for 
energy: it encourages to fresh efforts along new lines: 
it stimulates and satisfies. It does not accupy all the 
horizon either, There are holidays, long and regular; 
the great attraction of the teaching profession man 

eople say: at any rate affording opportunities of travel, 
intercourse with other people, other races, other minds; 
bringing an increase of knowledge; giving an entire 
change of scene and of occupation, to be followed by a 
return to work full of zest and enthusiasm, full of devo- 
tion and endeavour for the term that lies ahead, 








Length of Trainyng necessary :— 

a) For the Degree or its equivalent, 3 years, 
4) For the Teachor’s Diploma, 1 year. 
Probable Cost of Training :— 

{a) At Oxford, Cambridge or London, £300 as a resident 
Student, As an Out or Ilome Student, Lectures and Tuition, 
Oxford, £85. Cambridge, £108, London, £100, 

(3) At Oxford, 2 guineas, or £65 resident. 

At Cambridge, £75 resident. 
In a London Training College, 463 rosident and from £ao- 
£30 non-resident. 

Probable Initial Salary :—£120. 
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lI. HOME-SCHOOLROOMS. 


By Cuariorre M. Mason. 


° 


For many years the life of a governess in a private family 
was more or less of an anomaly. She was expected to do 
everything, to teach all subjects, including music and 
languages, to speak French, to make and mend, to be 
with the children all day, to look like a lady, at a salary 
of £25 a year. Because, in most cases, it was impossible 
to do all this even indifferently well, to be educated at 
home by a governess was considered somewhat of a dis- 
advantage. The definite training which it is now possible 
to obtain has largely altered this, and definite work in a 
recognised sphere has been productive of most satisfac- 
tory ,results, 

Institutions have sprung up everywhere for the train- 
ing of ladies as nurses, nursery-governesses, etc., and 
os are many training colleges for school teachers of all 

inds. 

There is also a college which gives definite training 
to ladies for teaching in private families, and the success 
of the training is more than proved by the results; indeed, 
it is impossible to meet the constantly increasing deman 
for students from the college. The interest felt in it is 
wide-spread, and earnest and well-bred women who are 
looking out for a career of good, happy and well-paid 
work are invited to offer themselves for training. he 
need of co-workers is much felt by mothers, especially 
by some of those of the upper class whose engagements 
press heavily upon them, and also by those living in the 
country beyond the reach of schools or outside classes, 

This college was fotinded not only to train ladies for 
any gttardianship of children to which they might be 
called, but to enable governesses to bring the work and 
discipline of the home-taught child up to the standard of 
the child who goes to school (from six to seventeen in the 
case of girls and from six to nine or ten in the case of 
the boys). 

The training aims at giving the student:—z, That 
all-round resourcefulness and capacity which a private 
governess must possess in order to take up the direction 
of a heme school-room. 2. A solution of the difficulties 
that occur ih teaching several children of varying ages 
and at different stages. 3. The power of teaching a 
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large number of subjects in a wide curriculum in such a 
way as to give each child full scope for all his powers, 
4. Such knowledge of human nature and its possibilities 
that the teacher may intelligently assist the parents in 
training their children. se 

The work of the college is entirely training and not 
teaching, and may be classed broadly under the following 


heads , 
1. Psychology, Ethics, and the History and Phit- 


osophy of Education ; , i. 
2. The practice of Education in the Practising 


School, : 
The teaching of French, German and Italian on 


modein methods. . 

4, Mathematics (on modern methods), and Latin, 

5. Nature Lore, including Field Work, the keeping 
of Nature Diaries, etc. . 

6 Ait (Drawing, Water-Colours, Modelling, ¢tc.). 

7. Music, Singing and Voice Production. 

8. Elygiene, Swedish Drill, Walks, Hockey. 

Arts and Crafts (Sloyd, Basketwork, Leather- 
work, Bookbinding, Woodcarving, Brasswork, Bent-iron 
work, Needlework, Cooking, etc.). 

The college has now been in existence some eighteen 
years, and its students are working chiefly in private 
families and schools; though a good many have schools 
and classes of their own. The chief work of the students 
seems likely to be always private teaching, for there are 
a very large number of parents who are either unable to 
send their children to school or who prefer to keep them 
at home, The students find private teaching very happy 
work, they are treated as members of the family, often 
as elder daughters, and they share the family life, its 
opportunities for the pursuit of hobbies, literary culture 
and pleasant change; all this does away with that feeling 
of drudgery and isolation which falls heavily on many 
professional women, and it tends to keep up a certain 
freshness and youthfulness, so good for the children and 
so hatd to maintain in the present rush of life. 

The students go-out with a very definite, as well as 
enthusiastic, knowledge of their profession; and the feel- 
ing that they are not isolated units, but members of a 
large body of thoughtful parents and teachers, working 
with the same aims in view and on the same principles 
and methods, gives them the power of doing,steady, quiet 
work without the anxiety that comes of an isolated un- 
certainty as to methods and aims; tile fairly successful 
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student, also, is saved anxiety about ways and means; she 
seldom leaves one post but another is waiting to receive 
her and, probably, no professional women are better paid 
or so pleasantly circumstanced. ; 

The training course lasts for two years of three terms 
each,‘and students are not received under 18; there is 
otherwise no limit of age. Candidates must have been 
well educated and some knowledge of music is very desir 

: 


able. 





III, GYMNASTICS, 


(a.) By Bearrice E, Buar, Mem. Brrr. Cou. Puys., Ep., 
M.G.T.I, 


Examiner to the British Coll. of Physical Education, 


For the girl who is fond of exercise, the profession of 
gymnastic teacher offers a welcome escape from the many 
sedentary occupations for women. Among the advantages 
it has over most other professions are the following :—~ 

1, The work is full of variety and interest, 

2, The life is extremely healthy. 

The work is better paid. 

The word ‘f gymnastics ” covers a wide area, as will 
be seen by the following enumeration of the subjects to 
be studied by the prospective teacher :— 

Dyill, mass exercises, with or without light hand 
apparatus such as Indian clubs, dumb-bells, wands, etc, 

Gymnastics proper, or exercises on fixed apparatus 
sttch as ladders, bars, vaulting horse, boom, 
stall bars, ete. 

Outdoor games, 

Fencing. 

Swimming 

Dancing. 

Voice production. 

Remedial exercises for curing physical defects, such 
as curvature of the spine, round back, flat chest, 
ete, 

Theoretical work, including anatomy, physiology, 


a 
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hygiene, first aid, and theory of physical educa- 
tion, 

It is obvious that with all these sides to the profession 
the work cannot be called monotonous, neither can it be 
accused of cultivating the physical side to the exelusion 
of the mental, and in this connection it might be well to 
dispel a rather common notion, that this is the profession 
for the stupid girl who is not thought clever enough for 
other forms of teaching. This profession needs, perhaps, 
more than any other, a good education, a quick intellig- 
ence, and great self-reliance, in addition to the special 
physical qualities required, 

To touch now on this last qualification, the chief re- . 
quisite is a sound constitution, and this of course must be 
certified by a medical man. Great muscular strength is not 
necessary, this can be gradually cullivated during train- 
ing. No special build of body is essential, although of 
course the girl of somewhat slight build of from sft. sin, 
to ue yin, in height, is perhaps the best suited for the 
work. 

With regard to the ages of training, the pupil should 
not be younger than seventeen, nor more than twenty- 
seven as a general rule, though there might, of course, be 
special circumstances in individual cases to alter this. 

iven a sound constitution the life will be fotind to be a 
most healthy one, indeed I find that alf students improve 
greatly in general health during their training. 

To tun now to the question of remuneration. Gym- 
nastic work is undoubtedly at present one of the best 
paid of women’s professions, 

There are three ways in which a girl may start work 
after the completion of her training : 

1. She may take a post as gymnastic teacher and 
games misiress in a school, Salaries vary, but 
the minimum should be £50 resident, and, in 
addition, capitation fees on all extra subjects, 
such as fencing, dancing, remedial work. Ina 
Jarge school this adds materially td the amount 
received, 

2. She may practice as a visiting teacher in schools; 
with a good connection and her time fairly 
occupied, an income of £200 or more can be 
earned this way. 

3. She may establish her own gymnasium; for this 
some capital is required, and in a town Gr dis- 
trict where the teacher is kpown and has +a 
prospect of support, this is one of the plegsant- 
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est and most lucrative ways of turning the 
training to account, especially if combined with 
some visiting teaching. Incomes from £250 to 
£350 can be earned this way. 

The two chief systems of gymnastics now in general 
use in England are the “ German,” and the ‘‘ Swedish”; 
both have their strong adherents. Some training schools 
tedch exclusively one or the other, and others train in 
both systems. The student who knows both has, of 
course, the greater advantage in obtaining work. .For 
this reason, as well as for the wider and more thorough 
knowledge of the subject gained, students are advised to 

‘study both systems. It requires two years’ training to 
learn one system and three years to master two systems. 

The cost of a three years’ training should be reckoned 
at about £120. This would include examination fees, out- 
fit, etc., but not the cost of living. 

There are several examining bodies who grant certifi- 
cates, the chief ones being the British College of Physical 
Education and the Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute. Those 
obtaining the membership of the first are entitled to the 
words Mem. Brit. Coll. Phys Ed., and of the second to 
the letters M.G.T.I. 

A great deal more might be said on the interest of the 
pe There is great happiness to the teacher in the 
knowledge that she is helping towards the improvement 
of the physique of the race, and adding to its health and 
power, Much of the pleasure in teaching lies also in the 
fact that the pupils, one and all, enter with zest and enjoy- 
ment into Lhe woik, so that the classes are a delight to 
both pupil and mistress. 

Tt is hoped that this short account of the work may 
help those who are wishing to become gymnastic teachers, 





Length of Tiaining ... « 2to3 years, 
Probablo cost of Training w» £120 for 3 years. 
Probable initial salary «»  £50-L60, resident, 








II]. GYMNASTICS, 
(b) By Turrese D. Stemren. 


‘"Wuar shall we do with our girls??? That is a question 
so often asked and considered that perhaps the following 
few reinarke will help those who think of adopting 
gymnastics as a profession. 

The Pp 
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training .for the girl who intends to teach this all-im- 
portant subject, since she must not only be able to instruct 
the majority how to acquire and retain grace of move- 
ment, as well as healthy bodies, but she must also under- 
stand and qualify heiself to undertake cases of children 
who are physically weak, and who require only those 
exercises suitable to their particular needs, 

The teacher, first and foremost, should be a girl of 
good education, aged from eighteen to twenty-one years, 
about the average height, and, most essentially, constitu- 
tionally strong. The latter is one of the most important 
matters for a mother to consider before she thinks of 
allowing her daughter to be trained for the profession, 
She should also have a good speaking voice, and a bright 
and engaging manner. 

The length of training should not be less than two 
year's, and the cost at a residential training college is 
about £150 per annum, or at some of the training centres 
in London, where all subjects connected with physical 
education are taught, it can be had for about £40 per 
annum, non-resident; there is a private institution in 
London where a thorough and good education can be 
obtained for 30 guineas, non-resident, for the two years’ 
training, but in this case such qubjects as Ehyalology; 
Hygiene, Ambulance, etc., are taught at a neighbouring 
Polytechnic, At the termination of her training, nowa~ 
days, a gitl has to obtain her Teacher’s Certificate b 
passing one or two of the recognised examinations whieh 
are held in Tondon, 

Now comes the all-important question of the chances 
a girl has of earning her living. Should she wish to take 
a postin a school, and it is the most usual and satisfactory 
start, the average salary offered is between £40 and £50 
per annum, residential, rising annually; for this she must 
be able to teach games, swimming, and all branches of 
physical work, and if she has taken dancing during her 
training as a second subject, she will find it a great advan- 
tage in obtaining a post, and one which will aiso add to 
her salary. Fencing will also prove an important branch 
and an addilional source of income, Should it be the in- 
tention of anyone to set up in a provincial town for them- 
selves, capital is required. There are undonbtedly a great. 
many towns requiring a well-trained teacher in their midst, 
but great care should be exercised as to what competition 
one is likely to meet with. a 

Lastly, there are visiting engagements in schools, 
clubs, and private families. These are the most difitulf 
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to obtain, and it is necessary that the gi) should be living 
at home, for it will be some time before she is likely to 
get aconnection together. In the meantime there is work 
to be got in the evening continuation schools for a certifi- 
cated teacher, 

For visiting lessons, schools pay as a rule tos. 6d. per 
lesson, with travelling expenses if out of London. Even- 
ing,classes pay about 7/6 per lesson, For private visiting 
work it is usual to charge for the course, say twelve 
lessons, three to four guineas. 

In writing the above every care has been taken not to over- 
esttmate the earnings and salaries given, Of course, there ara 
exceptional cases where women of experience can and do, establish 
‘very successful classes, and thereby make a much larger income, 
but this article is written with a view to help the average girl 
thinking of earning her living in this profession 





Kength of training 7 Zord in’ 

robable cost of Training, for 2 years £60 to £80 

For 3 years . 4 430 to £120 } non-resident. 
Probable initial salary £45 per ann, resident. 





IV. JUJUTSU. 
By Eminy Warts. 


In this article I propose to deal with the Art of Jujutsu 
strictly from the teacher’s point of view, which—contrary 
to that of all other spoits or physical exercises— is entirely 
different from the ptupil’s; demanding more than twice the 
quantity of work, an extraordinary amount of endurance 
and patience, and an inexhaustible fund of spirit, These 
qualities are absolutely necessary if it is to be taught with 
real success and if the pupils are to derive the full benefit 
from their lessons, 

T cannot deprecate too strongly the way in which 
those who have had but a few lessons in this difficult art 
daringly constitute themselves teachers after a so-called 


. ‘training’? wholly inadequate to the needs of their pupils. 


Immeasurable harm will result from such teaching, and a 
true understanding of Jujutsu will never be arrived at, 
Before trying to teach, the minimum training should 
be, one year, giving at least one hour a end to the work 
and—neéedless to add—making sure that the lessons are 
* 
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taken from one or other of the very few bona-fide teachers 
who are known to be adepts as instructors. During this 
time each throw as it is learnt should be carefully written 
down for reference afterwards, noting the points to be 
avoided and those most important to be remémbered, 
keeping each bianch—of which there are three for women 
~—distinct from each other. In this way only is intelligent 
and systematic teaching possible. 

I do not intend to go into details of any of these 
branches, as it would take too long to describe them in a 
shoit article, and also because I have published a book 
giving the most exact and careful description of each 
branch of Jujutsu, together with each individual throw 
and exercise, which are, 1 hope, of considerable use to 
those already unde: training with a view to teaching. It 
1s, of course, impossible to learn from a book, but a care- 
fully thought-out system is of immense help when the 
practice of Jujutsu has been acquired fairly proficiently, 
and enables the student to go on to the higher study of 
the theory. I cannot impress too strongly upon all who 
wish to teach, that the hard work involved is enormous, 
and unless the teache: is able and willing to endure the 
strain, he or she will never produce good pupils. It is for 
this reason more almost than for any other, that it is im- 
perative to tndeigo a year’s training before attempting 
ta take pupils Even supposing a pupil to be 1emarkably 
quick at learning, and that in six months’ time she feels 
hetself faiily master of the different positions and begins 
to take pupils, in all probability the sudden extra strain of 
teaching will prove too much for the partially trained 
miiscles, and above all, for the head and stomach, un- 
accustomed to taking two or three hundred falls a day. 
A good teacher throws carefully, until it is quite certain 
that the pupil can do without her help in bieaking a fall 
properly, and the student who begins teaching at six 
months will find a great difference between the throws 
given hei by her teacher and those given her by her pupils, 
who have no idea how to fall themselves, much less how 
to give theii instructor a careful throw. 

For this 1eason it is so necessary not to hurry one’s 


own training ; endttiance cannot be forced, and the longer, 


it takes {o acquire, the more ceriain will be its strength. 
Whilst those who have rushed through with their train- 
ing will go to the wall through lack of knowledge and 
staying power, the teacher who bas had tlfe patience to 
go through a year of determined effort will be in a metital 


and physical condition to arrive at same degree eof per- 
" 
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fection in the art I say, advisedly, “some degree,” be- 
cause absolute perfection is unattainable. The possibili- ~ 
ties of Jujutsu are endless, and to the one who really ad- 
vances the goal always recedes. 

In teaching Jujutsu there is no reason why the art of 
fencing should not be combined with it, as this latter re- 
quires such extieme quickness and suppleness of body and 
mind that the two work in together admirably, and ta one 
who is already proficient in fencing, the teaching of it 
comes as child’s play in comparison with what is required 
in Jujutsu. The same tecommendations as regards train- 
ing for Jujutsu are equally necessary for fencing, though 
he effort and endurance required by the teacher are— 
contrary to Jijutsu—much less than those demanded of 
the pupil. 

Speaking of the least important—though to some 
most necessary—pait of Jujutst as a profession, namely, 
its financial results, there is no doubt that good teachers 
can make a very good income, and if they devote them- 
selves first to acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
practice and theory, and, subsequently, to imparting all 
that knowledge to their pupils to the very best of their 
ability, they may rely upon success, but only when the 
best is given will the best be realised in return. 
eects 





Length of Training ws + Ono year, 
Probable cost of Training ... « 60 guineas, non-residont, 
Probable initial salary ee «+ Variable, 





Vv. TEACHTERS IN LOWER FORMS OF SECOND- 
ARY SCIIOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS. 


By E, H, Macrean, 


Tr is useless for anyone to imagine at the present day 
that in order to teach young children no training and 
education are necessary. Such an idea is quite a mistaken 
one, and I hope gradually dying out. The examinations 
conducted by the National Froebel Union have done much 
to raise the standard of training among those who teach 
children of from four to twelve years of age, and to estab- 
* lish*Freebelian prineiples firmly in this country. 
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It is necessary for women to haye a thorough English 
education, and to have passed some recognised public 
examination (such as the Cambridge or Oxford Higher 
Local, the Senior Cambridge or Oxford, the, Higher 
Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
London Matriculation, etc.) before they can become 
Lower Form or Kindeigarten mistresses, and cthey 
ought also to take the examinations of the National 
Freebel Union, which are by no means easy. In order to 
do this and to obtain the cettificates granted by the Union, 
they should enter a training college which prepares stud- 
ents for the examinations, and devote two years and a 
term Lo the study of Frosbelian principles. “These certi- 
ficates are granted for knowledge and skill, The Higher 
and Elementary Certificates are intended for different 
classes of students, though there is no reason why those 
who already possess the Elementary Certificate sheuld not 
ptustte their studies, and ultimately take the Higher Certi- 
ficate as well The Higher Certificate should be aimed at 
by all who wish to undertake the full charge of a Kinder- 
garten, the Elementary being intended ‘primarily for 
assistant mistresses in Kindergartens and for teachers in 
elementaiy schools or private families. These Certificates 
are recognised by the Board of Education. 

For further information regarding these examina- 
tions, see the Examination Syllabus issued by the 
National Freebel Union, Notwich House, Southampton 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, WC. 

Theie are seveial training colleges which prepare 
students for these examinations in London and the prov- 
inces, the fecs varying from four to eight guineas per 
term; and the principals will always be pleased to give the 
necessary information to intending students. Students 
coming from a distance can be received into boarding 
houses attached to the colleges, in which the fees are 
usually thiiteen guineas per term. 

Those who have been through the courses given ina 
training college for two years and a term and have passed 
the National Froebel Union examinations successfully, 
should find little difficulty in obtaining posts either in pri- 
vate schools, in families, or in High Schools, at salaries 
ranging from £60 to £120 per anntin, 

There are also openings in public elementary schools, 
in special schools for defective children, and in the 
Colonies, for mistresses trained in Lower Form, and 
Kindergarten Teaching. " 
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Length of Training wu, 2 Yeats and a term, 
Probable cost of Tiaining .. 12 to jo guineas, non-resident, per 
year, 
. Boarding fees, 42 to 45 gnineas per 
year, 
Probable initial salary wae G7 








VI. PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHING. 


By Marcaret Punneit, 
Vice-Principal of the London Day Training College. 


TracwinG is a ptofession which is always likely to com- 
mend itself to a large number of girls on the look-out for 
a means of livelihood, and one of its main branches, 
secondary teaching, has for a long time been in danger of 
being over-stocked. In the elementary schools, on the 
other hand, qualified teachers could for many years count 
with certainty on obtaining employment, the demand for 
such teachers being considerably greater than the supply. 
This state of affairs was latgely due to a lack of sufficient 
training-college accommodation—a need which has been 
met of late yeais by a large and rapid increase in the 
facilities for training all over the country, The result is 
that at the present moment the supply of teachers trained 
for elementary school teaching is in excess of the demand. 
This condition of things is probably, however, purely 
temporary. The Board of Education has already 
foreshadowed a new regulation 10 appear in the forth- 
coming ‘Code’ (see below) by which the proportion of 
certificated to unceilificated teachers in the element 
schools will be considerably increased; so that there is 
reason to hope that within a comparatively short time the 
increase in the number of trained certificated teachers 
will be balanced by an increase in the number of vacancies 
for stich teachers in the schools. 

Elementary teaching offers 1o the properly qualified 
candidate many advantages—a good salary with a steady 
increase during the earlier years, a fair prospect of pro- 
motion to a headmistress-ship, and, last but not least, a 
most intere$ling and inspiring form of work under con- 
ditions which are often far easier than those of teachers 
in sesondary schools. The following short account of 
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the training and qualifications necessary for entering on 
this branch of the profession may be helpful. 
Qualifications and Training.+ 


For those intending to take up elementary teaching 
asa profession there aie now many more avetfues of 
approach to the work than was the case fifteen or twenty 
years ago Formerly it was impossible—or, to say the 
least, "very difficuli—to become a certificated teacher" in 
an elementary school except after seven or eight 

ears of training, first as a pupil teacher and 

afterwards (for two or three years) in an eleimen- 
tary training college of a certain fixed type. 
Duiing the whole of this course it was necessary 
to pass at the end of each year a stated exam. 
ination conducted by the Board of Education. .At the 
present time not only are the types of training colleges 
much more varied, but many examinations are, now 
accepted as equivalent to those conducted by the Board 
of Education, and it is even possible, under certain con- 
ditions, for a student who has gone through the prepara- 
tion and training necessary for a secondary teacher, to 
enter upon elementary teaching without any further 
qualifications. It is now, therefore, not difficult for a 
well-educated girl or woman, who is attracted by the idea 
of elementary teaching, to prepare herself for this work. 
It. will be advisable to set forth separately the various 
ways of qualifying for entrance to this branch of the 
teaching piofession, and (for the convenience of those 
wishing for fuller information on the subject) to give 
references to the Board of Education’s '‘ Code of Reg- 
lations for Public Elementary Schools,’’ and also to its 
‘Regulations for the Training of Teachers.”* 

I. A holder ofa Uasversly degree or its equivalent, 
who has also obtained the Teachers’ Diploma of London, 
Oxford, or Cambridge, or some other specified Univer- 
sity, is recognised by the Board of Education as a ‘‘ Cer- 
tificated Teacher.”? {Code, Schedule I., A.V.] It is in 
addition highly desirable (under certain Local Education 
Authoilties absolutely necessary), that the candidate 
offering these qualifications should also have been trained. 





+ The Board of Education has published a very useful little 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ How to become a Teacher in a Public Elementary 
School. (Wynian & Sons: Price 4d.) 

*Theso may be obtained for a few pence ench, either firectly 
ox through any bookseller, from Wyman.& Sons, Lids, Fetter Lane, 
London, EC. Tho references in, this article are to the Code and 
Regulations of 1908. i 
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‘In most cases Lhis training will have formed part of the 
qualification for the Teachers’ Diploma; where this is not 
the case a year of tiaining should be taken either in a 
secondary training college or as a one-year student in an 
elementary training college. 

II, A,student who holds a degree or has passed 
some other examination recognised a the purpose by the, 
Board of Education [Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, Appendix A (III.)] may enter an elementary 
training college, day or residential, as a one-yeat student. | 
Such students devote the greater part of this year to 
professional training, and at the end of it take either the 
Board of Education Certificate Examination, or some 
other recognised by the Board as equivalent to it, [Reg- 
ulation for the Training of Teachers: Chapter V.| 

III. Those who have passed any one of certain 
qualifying examinations may enter an elementary train- 
ing college, either as day or resident students, for a two 
years’ course of training. Of these qualifying examina- 
tions there may be mentioned the Matriculation Exam- 
ination of London and other Universities, and the Senior 
Local Examination of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, 
(provided that certain subjects are taken). Other exam- 
mations will be found in the Board of Education Regula- 
tions [Regulations for the Training of Teachers. Appen- 
dix A (I.)}. Students taking this two-year course not 
only receive professional training, but also continue their’ 
general education. At the end of/the course, they take 
either the Board of Education Examination for Teachers 
in Training Colleges-or some other approved by the 
Board for the purpose This alternative examination 
will usually not be a degree examination nor one forming 
a recognised stage in a course for a degree. [Regula- 
tions for the Training of Teachers, Articles 20-25.| Only 
in certain exceptional cases are two-year students allowed 
to work fot a degree; usually those who wish to do si 
must enter for a three-years’ course. [See below.} If, 
however, a two-year student shows exceptional promise, 
she may be allowed to continue her course for a third 
year, which year may, under certain conditions, be spent 
in preparing for a degree. [Regulations for the Train- 
ing of Teachers, Articles 29 and 30.] ‘ 

TY. Students who wish to make a degree course part 
of the preparation for their profession may, under cer- 
tain conditfons, enter Me'training college as three-year 
students. Thesee conditions are in process of being 
modified, and it is possible that in a few years’ time they 
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will be made more stringent than they are now. For the 
present, students may take a degree course provided: 
(z) That they have on entering college passed one of 
the examinations qualifying for the three-year 
course. [Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, Appendix A CI.). . 
(2) That they are ieasonably likely to obtain a 
© University degree at the end of the course, and 
that they enter with the bona-fide intention of 
doing so: 
(3) That in each year of the course due progress is 
made towards obtaining the degree. (If such 
‘due progress ’’ is not made, the student must 
abandon the degree course and become a two- 
year student.) [Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, Article 44.| 
Tt will of course be understood that during the three- 
years’ course the student not only works for a degree but 
also receives her professional training, a combination 
which makes the course for those three years a heavy one. 
It is therefore highly desirable that a student proposing 
to take it should, before entering college, have already 
done some part of the work necessary for the degree, 
In the case of the London degree, for example, the chance 
of passing the Intermediate examination Chis being the 
second examination to be taken for the London degiee), 
at the end of the first year will in most cases be sinall 
tmnless some part of the work bas been done before 
beginning the training course. Better still that the student 
should pass the Intermediate Examination before enter- 
ing college; the Board of Education Regulations then 
allow her 1o devote almost the whole of her first two 
years to completing her degree, reserving the third year 
for her professional training. 
It should be added that to enter on any of the ahove 
courses a student must be at least 18 years of age, and for 
he one-year course at least 19. Moreover, every studént 
before beginning a course of training under the Board of 
Education must enter into an agreement with the Board 
by which she undertakes to teach for at least five year's in 
an “‘ approved” school—that is in a school, elementary or 
secondary, which is receiving grants from the Board of 
Education. Should she fail to complete this period of 
service she will be required to refund a corresponding 
proportion of the grant paid by the Board of Edfcation 
on her behalf during her training, [Regulations for the 
Training of Teachers, ‘Appendix 84] 
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A few words should be said as to the period of 
education preceding the entrance io a training college. It 
will be seen that this period may have been spent under 
ordinary conditions at a secondary school or college. On 
the other hand, it is possible for girls tending to be- 
come elementary teachers to become first “probationers,” 
then “pupil teachers,’’ either in a secondary school or in¢ 
a Pupil Teachers’ “Centre.” [Tull particulars as to 
conditions, salary, etc , may be obfained from the Educa- 
tion Departments of the various County Councils. See also 
the Board of Education ‘‘Regulations for the Preliminary 
Education of Elementary School Teachers.’’*) Pupil 

“teachers are iequired to spend some part of their 
time in teaching in an elementary school—either a certain 
number of hours each week or one term in each year. 
Or again, an intending teacher may become first a Bursar 
(at ansecondary school) and then a Student-Teacher 
(teaching for part of het time in an elementary school 
and for the rest continuing her attendance at the second- 
ary schoo!). See the Board df Education Regulations for 
the Preliminary Education of Elementary School 
Teachers, 

Intending elementary teachers who do not become 
pupil teachers or student teachers will find it a great ad- 
vee io spend. from three to six months in elementa: 
school teaching before they enter a training college. Suck 
preliminary experience wil enable them 10 realise some 
of the difficulties they will need to overcome afterwards, 
and will enable, them to make better use of their course 
of training than they could otherwise do. 

Cost of Training. 

This of course varies widely according to the course 
of training laken, and the kind of college chosen. In all 
cases a large part of the cost of training is paid by the 
Board of Education in the form of giants. In the case of 
a student in a residential college, or in a recognised hostel 
connected with a college, the whole grant is paid by the 
Board to the college, If, on the other hand, the student 
is a day student, a part of the grant (in the case of women 
students £20 per annum) is paid direct to her in the form 

‘of a “maintenance grant.’’ Since, however, the Govern- 
ment grant does not cover the whole cost of training, 
the residential colleges usually charge a small fee, either 
as an éhtranse fee, or as an annual payment. The total 


.* To be obtained from ‘Wyman & Sons, Ltd, Fetter Lane, London, 
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fee for a two-years’ course in such colleges vaties from 
£10 or £15 to £50 or £60, being in the majority of cages 
about £25, In day (university) training colleges the 
annual charge to the student varies from £10 to upwards 
of £30, this charge being in some cases boine by the 
County Council of the district in which the student resides. 

Thus, for example, the London County Council gives 
every year a large number of Teachers’ Training Schofar- 
ships, which provide free places for the degree course at 
University College, King’s College, or Bedford College, 
for students who reside within the County of London 
and are pursuing their professional, as distinguished 
from their academic, studies at the University of London 
pay Training College maintained by the London County 

ouncil. 

(For a list of Training Colleges and Hostels, and the 
fees charged at each, see Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, Appendices K and L.] 


Salaries. 


The salaries of teachers in elementary schools vary 
under the different Local Education Authorities, being 
usually higher in towns than in the country. To take 
one example—which will give some idea of the range of 
salaries in large towns—tinder the Jondon County 
Council women teachers who have been trained for two 
years begin at a salary of £88, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £4 to £150, An additional £10 a year is paid 
if the teachet hag either (1) had her term of training ex- 
tended to include a third year, or (2) holds a University 
degiee, the maximum salary in neither case exceeding 
£150 Ilead mistresses under the London County Council 
receive salaries of from about L100 to £300 according to 
the Ha of the school and the length of service of the 
teacher. 








Length of Traiming necessary. From x to 3 years. 

Probable cost of Training, Resident: about £20 or as for a 
two-year course Non-resident: when the County Councils give 
Scholarships—cost : none In other cases annual charge from {10 to 
430, to set against which is the “maintenance grant’ of {20 per 
annum, 

Probable initial salary. £88 per annum in London, Varying 
in the provinces; information on this point can be obtained from 
the different Local Education Authorities, 
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o 
VII TEACHING THE DEAF, 


&y Evirw H. Hewitt. 


Tur idea of becoming teachers of the deaf is, perhaps, g 
one not likely to occur to people who have not in some 
way come in contact with a case of deafness; and yet it 
is a very good opening for women and a branch of work 
not at present over-crowded, the demand for well train- 
ed and propertly qualified teachers on the Oral System 
Remies in excess of the supply. 

eaf children—the so-called ‘‘deaf and dumb”—are 
taught by the Pure O1al Method to speak, and to under- 
stand the speech of others by watching the movements of 
the tongue, lips, etc. They come to school unable to 
speak at all, not through any malformation or defect of 
the organs of speech, but simply because, being deaf, 
they are not able to hear and imitate the speech of 
those around them, this being the way that hearing 
children learn to speak. The deaf are taught to use their 
eyes instead of their ears, and to imitate what they see 
on the lips of others, 

They begin by learning to recognise and to produce, 
themselves, all the sounds which go to make up the 
English language, and then to combine these sounds into 
words, the words into sentences, and so on. From this 
very simple beginning a language is gradually built up; 
it is necessarily a slower process than with the hearing, 
for the deaf only learn when they are looking, while hear- 
ing children are always hearing speech. In the case of 
the deaf, too, the meaning and use of each word have to 
be carefully shown, while this is unconsciously acquired 
by the hearing. When the children possess a suflicient 
command of language they learn the subjects usually 
taught in schools for the hearing, and, given time enough, 
there need be no limit to their education. 

There may be, perhaps, in the minds of some a feeling 
that deaf children are very different from other children, 
and girls may on that account be rather shy of taking 
up the work, but the nature of deaf children is very 
like that of the hearing; they have the same fatlts and 
the same good points, and like all children, they want 
firm, but kind and tactful management. A student very 
svon gets accustemed to them, and finds herself able to 
understand them and to make herself understood by them. 
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It is often thought that the deaf are also mentally 
weak or deficient, but this is by no means the case as a 
general rule. There are, unhappily, cases of this kind, 
but the mental capacity of the deaf only varies as it does 
in the case of the hearing; in a hearing school there will 
be varying degrees of intelligence, and so it is in a deaf 
school, 

. Teaching the deaf is very interesting work. The chil- 
dren are anxious to learn, for it means so much more to 
them than to hearing children—it is no less than the open- 
ing up of a means of communication between them- 
selves and those around them; the tie, therefore, between 
the teacher and pupil is usually a much closer one than 
in the case af ordinary teachers and pupils. The work 
appeals to those who wish to do something philanthropic, 
and if ordinary teaching may be looked upon as a mission- 
ary work, much more so may be the teaching of the deaf, 
for it is the teacher who will give the deaf child his*early 
ideas on morality, and who will have the opportunity of 
bringing him up “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” It is often asked if the work is depressing—a 
visit to_a deaf school will quickly disabuse anyone of this 
idea. The children are bright, happy and cheerful, and 
enjoy both their work and their play, 

As to the qualifications an intending teacher of the 
deaf should possess. She should have, to begin with, a 
thoroughly good English education. It is often thought 
that those who are not fit for ay other profession are 
good enough for this work, and that if a girl has had a 

ood edttcation and is accomplished, she is wasting’ it all 
if she becomes a teacher of the deaf; we want, however, 
the best, not the worst, for this purpose. As in employ- 
ment of any kind the most skilled worker is required for 
the most difficult work, so here, where there is one sense 
less through which to reach the mind, a more skilful 
teacher is wanted than for those who possess alf the 
avenues of knowledge. A teacher of the deaf should also 
possess all those personal qualities which are necessary 
in every teacher, viz., a love of children, patience com- 
cee with firmness, tact, sympathy, and a love for the 
work. 

Those who take it up will find il a very happy occupa- 
tion, and the interest in it will increase rather than 
diminish as time goes on, and although in common with 
all teachers—indeed wilh all workers—there will be times 
of discouragement and disappointment, still there is very 
much to compensate and encourage; irf the eager Aesire 
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of the children to learn, in their delight at tearhing any- 
thing new, and in their love for the teacher. 

Training for Teachers—There are two Training 
Colleges for Teachers of the Deaf where students are 
prepaiéd for the joint Board Examination for Teachers 
of the Deaf. This examination is held annually in July, 
and certificates are granted to those who pass. These 
colleges are recognised by the Board of Education as 
places where students from the ordinary Training Colleges 
may spend their third year, and the scholarships for train- 
ing teachers of the deaf offered by the London County 
Council for teachers trained in the Council’s colleges, are 
tenable at either of the Colleges for Teachers of the Deaf. 
The minimum course is one year, but students are very 
strongly advised to take a two years’ course. 

There is no special difficulty in the training; it needs, 
of corse, as any other kind of training needs, common 
sense, intelligence and application. The course deals 
specially with the peculiar conditions and requirements of 
the education of the deaf, their mental development and 
instruction in ordinary subjects; it is carried on by means 
of lectures and supervised practical teaching. 

Employment.—Certificated teachers find employment 
in institutions and schools in Great Britain and the 
Colonies, in deaf classes under the London County 
‘Council and Provincial Councils, and in private families 
at home and abroad. Many also give lessons in lip~ 
reading to adults who have become deaf. 

In Schools for the Deaf certified by the Board of 
Education, the Board now reqtires that in addition to the 
7 ae “ deaf ’’ certificate, Head Teachers should possess 
the Elementary Teachers’ Certificate. Many teachers 
work for this certificate whilst teaching in deaf schools, 

Assistant Teachers, if they have not the Elementary 
Teachers’ Certificate, must have passed one or other of a 
number of Examinations, amongst which are;—The 
Higher Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board, the London Matriculation, the 
Oxford and Cambridge Higher Local and Senior Local 
Examinations. A full list of these Examinations is to be 
found in the Code. 

* The salaries obtainable are approximately as follows: 
in Institutions from £40 to £75 per annum, with board, 
lodging, laundry, and, in most cases, medical attend- 
ance; ‘in private families from £40 with board, lodging 
and laundry; in ,Council] schools in the provinces from 
£75 gon-resident. In London County Council schools 
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the salariés, non-resident, begin at £80, rising to £125 by 
annual increments of £3. Teachers in these schools who 
have the Elementary Teachers’ Certificate receive £10 a 
year more than they would receive in elementary schools, 
provided that the maximum salary does not exceed the 
maximum of teachers in the ordinary schools. 

The schools under the vaiious Councils are, with a 
few exceptions, day schools, so that the teachers are ndn- 
resident, and have to provide their own board and 


lodging. 








Length of Training ws 1 to 2 years, 

Probable cost of ‘Training ... £50 4 year, resident, exclusive of 
personal expenses and holidays, 

Probable 2nitial salary ae 440 lesident, £75 non-resident per 
annum, 
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Vill TEACHING IN A MODERN BOARDING- 
SCHOOL, 


By Er Covernron, 


Wirn the development of girls’ education has appeared’ the 

irls’ public boarding school, the boarding school on the 
lines of the great public schools for boys, The boarders 
are grouped in ‘‘ houses,”’ each house under the charge 
of its special house mistress and each having its own 
character, ils system of organisation, its teams for hockey 
and cricket. Esprit de corps is strong within the houses 
and their honour is much considered. At the same time 
the school stands as the central idea, and both pupils and 
teachers feel that they belong to one body and are aiming 
at one ideal. 

Here, in many respects, teaching offers special 
interest compared with work in a High School or other 
large day school. I am writing of cases in which the form 
or subject mistress is free from boarding house duties, 
and is as much at liberty out of school hours as the 
teacher in a day school. Sometimes the staff lives in the 
girls’ boarding houses, though without responsibility; 
sometimes there is a house especially for the stef, or 
again they may live in lodgings of their own, choosing 
independently.” But though the mistress has no duties 
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with the boarders, she gets opportunities for closer inter- 
course than is possible in a day school. In the latter case 
the pupils often come from a distance and are accessible 
only in the brief and busy morning hours. The mistress 
who has a turn for games can make these a way of com- 
ing into contact with the children, and other opportuni- 
ties can, of course, be found. But everywhere the 
difficulties of time and space hamper. Where pupil and 
teacher have distance to cover in order to reach the 
school, and where home ties must claim the children, the 
common meeting ground is necessarily restricted. In a 
boarding school, on the other hand, there may be a 
frequent exchange of friendly intercourse, The children 
are always to be had; the mistress may seek them out 
when she is in the mood, or escape from them when she 
is tired. If she have the love of her profession she will 
appreciate the widened scope this gives her. Walks, 
tea-pirties, evening clubs for reading or debating, enter- 
tainments, all these help towards that pleasant under- 
standing which makes one of the most delightful of 
relationships. 

Again, there is greater scope for the mistress in her 
réle of teacher. On her must depend, to a far greater 
extent than in a day school, the formation of the children’s 
character and tastes. Removed, as they are, for long 
periods from close contact with their homes or with the 
outside world, they must get from their teachers that 
training and character and widening of thought which a 
day girl obtains from outside. The responsibility is 

reater for the mistress, and brings with it greater 
interest. 

The conditions of boarding school life are a very 
material help in the actual labour of teaching. The whole 
scheme of work and play can be so planned, that the 
greatest economy of time and concentration of energy are 
obtained. Even the morning hours may be arranged more 
conveniently where it is easy for all alike to begin early, 
and the organisation of prepared lessons is much simplified 
where all must do them on the school premises and under 
regular supervision. With less danger of over-pressure a 
high standard of work can be reached. Whatever her 
difficulties may be, the teacher has not to contend with the 
outside distractions and interruptions which too ofter 
dissipate the energy of day scholars. 

‘Ty consider the advantages of the mistresses them- 
selves. Where they are in residence together, the life Has 
its attractive social side. The staff must be more inter- 
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dependent'than in a day school, where too often long train 
or omnibus rides leave little opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a common life. Mistresses often have their own 
clubs for hockey and tennis, and, in spite of corrections 
and preparation of lessons, there is time for the friendly, 
irresponsible leisure hours, which recall old college days. 

Ai the same time, the very conditions which, in some 
respects, simplify labour and make the work delightful, 
may bring certain disadvantages. Life in a community 
gives less possibility of a complete change of atmosphere 
when work is over and there is more danger of the horizon 
becoming narrowed, Moreover, while the girls gain by 
escaping from interruptions which might unfit them for 
school work, by living too much with companions of their 
own age they may lose correspondingly in freshness, It 
is just this narrowing of outlook which the mistress must 
counteract, and she will find that the interest of the work 
outweighs the difficulty, 

Good posts im boarding schools of this type are well 
paid, but high qualifications are required. A degree or its 
equivalent is necessary, and the better posts menel ‘o to 
those who have done well in their finals at Oxford, ou 
bridge, or London. Many of the girls themselves must be 
prepared for the University, and an important part of the 
teacher’s work is to inspire ambition for a University 
career, 
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Length of Trainin, vee Ps a 4 years, 
Probable initial salary =. arable, 
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ST. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE 
(Un fer the Vatro image of ns GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of WI STMINS LTR} e . 
HIGHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N.W, 

4 ? has been established to provi te for the trunng o 
Saint Mary’s Nursery College tripots cued to mavite for the, toning 
Prmcipal Mrs Bresarv Mote (Clapham Matecauy Hopital Certificate) assisted hy 1 trawed 
Cluldren s Nurse Domestic Leonomy and Kunderg wton (Lroebel Union) Teachers ilo fe tical and other 

ectuters: 

1. A PRACTICAL COURSE «The dails care and feeding of resident infants wd children fram a 
fortna,ht to five years ald The duties and management of a Nursery (ull the work beng done by the 
Students) Nuesery Cooking Nursery Ieauadey ” Needlework (special point being mde of the c tang 
out and mal ing of cluldren s Clothes Tratting ind aia bagi 

A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION ts given by Qaildics Teachers on the fellawmg subjects The 
Rehigiows Teaching of young children Nursery Hygiee Childs Physiology First Aud hindgr 


gicten Gaines and Songs * 
LEE “the Course of tramimg ts six months, and the meluswve Fee fos Board 


Residence and Luition is Thirty Guineas 
LOAN = In speetul cascs part of the fee for training of a surtable candidate may Be 
gvanted from the College Ioan lund, the loan bemg vepard by instalments by the 
grantee affey obtampg a fost 
DIPLOMA © AL th end of sty months, students whose work ts satisfactory will 
« vecervea vecrgnized Curtipicateand be entitled to wear the Untform of the Culleg t « 
A Student accepling a foveryn post roill, 1f possible be grven lessons in Lhe language of 


the conntry she 1s gong to 


St. Anne’s Nursery Training College, 
Piirvintr Circus, Ciriiiniam. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


‘Llus College glyes six months’ good practical training to Ladies as Childrens. 
Nurses und finds pasts for those who have proud themselves eflicient 


Terms - £4 per week, sesdent. 
Address Hon, Sec, 


















~--= Princess Christian College, <= 


For Training Ladies as Children’s Nutses, 
WITHINGTON, , MANCHESTER, 


Practical and Theoretical Trainmg given, 
Couse Two Terms of fifteen weeks. 
Childten in Residence at the College. 


Tor paticulats apply to Lis Princip ss 








KINDIKRGARTEN TEACITERS. 





_ Froebel Educational Institute, 


TarcaArim Roap, Wrsr Krnstncion, 


« Lonpon, SW. . re wer: . 
Principal . - Miss EF LAWRENCE. 
Period of Training: One, two or three years, 

Apply to the Principal for full particulars, Four Scholarships obtainable. 


x 


Porteus Nursing Institute, 


" 17, Warwick Crescent, 
Upper Westbourne Terrace, W. 


Midwifery training and monthly nursing in largo West End district 
and in Insitute where patients ae taken, 
Maton: MRS, M. E, WILLTAMS. 
Tate QOut-Pationt Midwife to Queen Charlotte’s Tospital, Midwife to 
Western General Dispasay, approved by Central Midwives? Board for 


training pupils fer CMLB. Mn, ; 
. ‘Telephone, 2480 Paddington, 


‘Terms: 15 guineas for 3 months, 


The Retreat, York. 

















“A Registered Hospital for the Insane. ° 





ss occur for Probationers to train in 





In April and September yacanc 


Mental Nursing, we 
Period of training, three or four years, This includes, apart [rom the 


practicnl ward watk, Lectures and “Demonstrations, Massage, *Swedish + 
Drill and lavalid Cookery, 

Examination for Certificate by the Medico-Psychological Association 
at the end of three years. : 

Salary trom conunencement, with wiform and laundry. 

Apply, with photo, stating profession or business of father, lo tho 


MATRON. 





Private Nursing Department. 

The Committees of the Retreat have a staff of Qualified Nurses avail. 
able at short notices for private work, All mises sent out haya been 
trained for at least three years In the Institution, Cases of Neryoud and 
Mental Disease only are undertaken, 

TERMS 42/2 WEEKLY, 
Apply to the MATRON, or to Dk, BEDFORD PIERCH, 
Motlical Superintendent, 


Tel Adds “Retreat Yorks” Nat Tel: 152 York, 
The Maternity Charity and District Nurses’ Home 


HOWARD'S ROAD, PLAISTOW, E 
Also s+ Nueses! Home, Vietotin Docks, 1, 273, Katherina Road, Faseat Gate, bs 53, Shefingtant Read 
Fast Hau 45. Longliidge Road, Biuhing. 
‘Telephanas 3317 Fast, HEALTH VISITORS. 

A course of instruction is being arranged suitable for Health Visilors, 
and for those who are qualified as Sanitary Inspectors, and wish somo 
knowledge of practical work amongst the poor, 

‘Tho training will includo lectures by a medical woman on ITygieno, 
Sanilation, the Care of Infants, and the JYome-Sreatment of Phthisis, 
besides practical work, under trained nurses, in the homes of the poor. 
Pupils will be prepared for the examination for Women IlLealth 
Visitors and Schoul Nurses, 

Tho feo for this course, which will Inst three months, is 415 158., 
ees board, iddging, instruction and’ examination dee, (Laundry 
2/- extra),, . ' e 

Application to he made to the Iady Superintendent, Nursas’ Ilome, 
Plaistow, E by 




















NATIONAL HEALTH SOCIETY. 


53, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W. 


President } H,R.H. Princess Cristian. 


WOMEN SANITARY INSPECTORS, 
HEALTH VISITORS & LECTURERS. 


Special Training Lectures for Ladies in 
preparation for the Examination of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board 
and for the Diploma of the National 
Health Society, 


For particulars apply to The Secretary, 
National Health Saciety, 
53, Berners Street, W. 








The Royal Sanitary Institute an 
(—] Parkes Museum. L_____] 


TRAINING COURSES. 


Courses of Lectures and Demonstrations 


VOR THOSE DESIRING TO QUALIFY AS 
SANITARY OFFICERS, WOMEN HEALTH 
VISITORS AND SCHOOL NURSES, IN 
HYGIENE IN ITS BEARING ON SCHOOL 
LIFE, AND IN SANITARY SCIENCE 

ARE ARRANGED TWICE A YEAR, 


Commencing in February and September. 


‘These Lectures are intended to assist those studying for Examinations 
° of the Institute. 
Fall Particulars of Courses of Instruction and Examinations conducted by the 
Mstitute, can be olfained at the Qllices, Parkes Museum, 90, Buckingham 
_Palacg Road, London, S,W. (facing main-line entrance of Victoria Station, 
1.13, dnd S.C. Railway), . $ 


xii. 


Battersea Polytechnic, SW. 


Training Department for Teachers of 


Domestic Economy. 


Head of Department - MISS M. Kk, MARSDEN. 


‘The full Course extends over three years, and inchides on 
the technical side, Cookery, Laundrywork, Housewilery, Needle 
work, Dressmaking and Millinery. 

A special feature of the Course is the thorough training 
which is given in Practical Science and Scientific Method, This 
comprises F.ectures and Laboratory work in Chemistry and Heat, 
Hygiene, Physiology and Bacteriology, together with Lectures 
on Theory of [dacation. 

Students also attend classes in Blackboard Drawing, and 
Lectures on Form, Colour and Design, 

An alternative full Course has now been arranged in which 
students, instead of taking the Needlework subjects, devote the 
last year of their training to a somewhat advanced course of 
Chemistry, Hygiene, Physiology, and general Biology. ‘This 
course has heen designed to prepare students for teaching 
appointments in Girls’ Secondary Schools, 

The Diplomas awarded by this Department are recognised 
Sy the Board of Education. 

Special Courses for the training of Housewives and for 
ladies preparing for Colonial life are also arranged, 

London County Council Scholarships for training ‘Teachers 
of Domestic Economy are tenable at the Department. 

The initial salaries for fully trained Teachers vary from £80 
to £110 for appointments in Secondary Schools and Technical 
Institutes. 

Further particulars of the Department can be obtained upon 
application to the Secretary, . 
8S. G. RAWSON, ae 

Pretcipal, 


sii 
Secretarial dnd Commercial Training for Gentlewomen. 


MRS. HOSTER. © 


St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C. 


Typewriting, Translation, Shorthand and 
: Training Offices. 


1 Terms on ‘Application 
Speoial Six Months’ Course of Tuition in English -Bhorth&nd 
and Typewriting and General Secretarial Training. 
German and lrench Technical and Practical Correspondence, 
German and French Shorthand and Book-keeping taught. 


lostruction by Correspondence 


REFERENCE 





The Coun iss or Mayo, +} Miss Janes, Organising Secretary National 
Tne Cowyress(Dowacer) or Desare, Union of Women Workers, 
Lapy pr Ro Imp, Laorotp pu Rotusciit.p, Esq. 
Von Lavy Bar rersea, Messrs, Dawes & Soxs, Solicitors. 
Miss Kino, Secietary for Promoting 
the Employment of Women. 
















School of Journalism, Art and Secretarial Training 
for Women, 
40, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Principal: Miss Cartwright 


{huder tho patronnga of Barenesy de Hettuuch, Velen Mathers, Mrs Humphry (Madge af Trutt "} 
Mre. Stunnoce Jct Stanoge Winter), Mrs, ‘TP. O'Connor, Miss’ Winfred Graham, Miss de Moleyns, 
seul several other well-huown joumatists, 
The Curicuiun iiclules ¢ Suay and article weitin 
Hook Reviewing, Seh-Fditing, Fashion Writing, 
Sovit ty Reporting, French, Advertisement W. 
lugs ry 
. oy Pledneut visits to Thenties, Concerts, Art Exhibitions, Social Functions, etc. 
Individual Tuitwu, Special Course for Shouthand, Lessons by Correspondent, 
_ MDS. Rovised, ‘Typed aud Eticised. “Lady Journalists in the Making.” 
1 Did you know that Rnyone who chooses can be teained as ajoumalist hy means of correspondence ? 
The feo is hut five guneas, ancl the course includes the correction of MSS. nnd expert advice by post on all 
work subuitted, Hf you know of any girl who has a goad education and a fair amount of brains, and does 
aot kia to what use to turn then tecommend her to write to Miss Cartwright,“ Truth," October 
sath, 1yos, 
, “Se niany of ny readers want to know just how, and when, and where to phinge inte the sea of journal. 
ism, that | have no‘hesitation m mentioning this school asa cenlie in which there is a genuine quid 
pro gito" Ville OP's Weebly," Sept, agid, rgo4. 

PAniong the professions open to girls, journstlisnt is undoubtedly one of the most attractive, if only 
on account of the constant vianiely of rnployment offered by any work connecied with newspapers ur 
maygiznits,  Joutnalisty, howeses, is « profession which needs very special and very careful training, A 
inet facilily(for expressing aneself un lueat language, more or less grammatical, is nat by any means 
snficient equipment, as some seem ta imagine. Te on thsaccount, itis pleasant to “know of the 
exictlent work which is bomg castied on by Miss Curtwright’s School of Joucnulism."—Vide “Gils! 
Realm,” July, r90b, 








Inte iewing, Art, Musical and Dramatic Critscisa, 

uid and Typewritng, Proof Correcting, Indexing, 
Stucses in Style, Fashion Draw ing, Decorative Design - 
cat 









































SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 

Miss Carpwvright makes a special feature of training women who wish lo become Private Secretaries, 
aun a sepaca® departnent of the sclivol is deveted to this in all ats branches, Here, inaddition to leam- 
ing Shorthand, Freneh, ant the usual eceretarial subjects, pupils hase the opportunity of obtaming an 
insigtt into purely Hiterary worly as the school differs frou others in bemg so closely In touch with 
Wterary hfe igual business. 


For prospects os antexsion with the principal, write Secretary, School uf Journalism iyo, Sackville St, ww 

. 
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siv, : 
js ‘ e 
The Co-operative Typewriters, Ltd. 
: (Go-Partnership Society) have, owing to LCC. Gnpiovements, eemoyed to 


CECIL ROUSE, 116, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


(Over Mesas Dilley and Shusue’s) Opposite Pu cudilly ‘Lube Station. 


Shorthand, Typing, Duplicating, Translating, Tra ‘nd, ato. 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS TAKEN. 
* AgLiving Wage "os paid, —J.i1tle overtime is worked, — No work is given out. 
* ‘The Ollwes me well-tighted and healthy, © 
MSS, ae kept ina Ineproof sate, The Stafl is an elficient one, 








South-W estern Polytechnic Institute 
“  MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W. : 





DAY COLLEGE, 

TEIIL College inetudes the folowing Departments School of Home ‘Training 
and Domestic Seicuce (Cookery, Housewifery, including Upholster$, House: 

hold Accounts, Diessmaking, Needlework, Millinery, Hygiene, St, John Ambulance 
Virst Aid, and Home Nursing), Mathematies and Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Geology, Physiology and Zoology, Languages and Literatire, Cominerce 
fconomies, Business Methods, Book-keeping, Shorthand’ and ‘Typewriting), 
eal ‘Training (Gymnastics and. Dancing), Schools of Art and Music, A 
fw course of Physical Training for Women Teachers on scientific principles, 
Complete preparation for the Svience Degrees of the University of London, ‘ 
A Free Studentship for the purpose of Preparing for the University of London 
Degree in Science is awarded each year on the result of the Entrance Examination, 

A Vrer Studentship in Physicat ‘Training may be awarded in September. 
EVENING CLASSES, 
are held in most of the above subj Students are prepied for the Examina- 
tions of the City and Guilds-and ot the Society of Acts, 
























Further Partiotlars may be obtained from the Registrar of Women Students. 


Training for Private Secretarial Work and Indexing. 
THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
62a, Condult Slreet, Bond Street, London, W. 
Komided 1895. ‘Telophono~ 2426 Gunnar. 
MISS PRIUERBRIDGE (Nat, Seb ‘Tipos), 
Eshop py un Ista 01 
edition of she tmperinl Guzett 
“Choe Diapers’ Company's f 
“Tie Library of the Rt Lor 


Tnaixhe or ‘The Revosds 
Hine Books of the Royal C 


exer of the East India Company's Records aud. the new 
Datel: and Pax tugueso ‘I ranstatas, 

Asranged. 
atalogned and Arranged, 
of Cardi; ‘The Warrington ‘Lown Records} ‘Ihe 
ondont ‘Tratte, The Supply of Food in Tine of Wai, Motor 
Cars, Canals and Walersays, Coast Kcosion, Shipping Rings, Histoncal Monuments; and of the Com 
anitlers on International Exhubstions, National Guacantee for’ War Risks of Shipping, Onentat Stacies # 
‘The Minules of the Kduc ation Conmutter of the Somerel County Council, 






























Verbatim Reports ty Fnglish, Keeney nul German to: ‘The titernational Congress, Royal Geos 
fpapienl Sovioty, uly 1895 "The fhbliagraphiea! Congresses at the Reyal Soctety, 1496, 1900, tind £995 
fhe tnternational Library Conress, duly» 








MISS F,THERBRIDGE trains from Thee to Six Pupils every yonr for Reivate Secretarial and 
Special Indexing Work. ‘The teaining is one of Apprenticeship, Pupils Harting usJonior Meaiers of the 
Staff and working yp through aul the Branches, It is penctical, on actual work, each Paplls being 
individually couched “ho training cousists of Indexing —which incfdes Research Wop and Precis 
Weiting—Shorthaul, Type-\ siting, Stenotspy, and Husiness training. 

Ss 1B TECHINYDUE G3." By Many Pasneruntas, 25, gel post [root * 
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) ‘ : 
The Women’s Local Government Society 
‘For the United Kingdom. . : 


‘ 





Established on a Non-Party Basis.’ 








2 Presidend: Lapy Svracuky. 
tion. S, re} Miss Leroi Browne. Hon. Treas.: LaDy Lockyer. 
A list’ uf publications can be obtained free on application, sets of 
speci men leaflets at a charge of 6d. per sci, pamphlets id, each, and the 
new Report, 3d. Postage extra, 
Special leaflet on ‘‘The Qualification of Women Act, 1907.” 
Ccmuunications are invited from women desirous of studying citizen's 


duties, 
Office: 17, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. o 


Work & Leisure Court. Order of United Sisters. 


A BENEFIT SOCIETY FOR WOMEN, 








‘The Cout was founded to meet the needs of Prafessional Women and affords: 
3. A weekly sum of from 8/- to 20/- in stckness. 
2. An Annuity of 10/- a week after 65, 
. 3. A sum of money (£6 to £12) at death, 
Members are admitted between the ages of 16 and 45, A Medical 


Certificate is required, 
Book of Rules with Tables (price 6d.) and full particulars will be 


supplied by the Secretary : 
Mrs, ERSKINE LOCH, 5, Upper Wimpole Street, London, W. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
Of Social, Industrial, & Educational Questions Affecting Women. 


: (Started in 1858 as Znglishwoman's Journal.) 
Edited by ANTOINETTE M, MACKENZIE. 
Tho Revirw endeavours to collect, quarter by quarter, all that is of most 
yalue for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all 
parts of the world, 
Published Quarlerly- 15th Janwary, April, July, and October. 
Price Is. Quarterly: 4s. per annum, post free. e 


Subscriptions for the year and orders for single copies may be sent to 
Miss Morr Ilarn, Sec,, Office of the Zuglishwoman's Review, 23, Berners 
Street, London, W. 


The Women’s Institute. 


92, Victoria Street, London, SW. 




















Pupils trained as Secretaries for Public and Private Work. 
The Training, which lasts for one year, includes Short- 
rank =‘Type-writing, Book-keeping and ;+General 
» secretarial gvork. Fees for the course, "35. 


For Musiner seriieulars apply to the General Segretary. 


. eo 


Ma 
7 
43a, Acrcian Road, St. John's 
SESaMe HOUSE, Wood, Lorfdon, NW, 
7 Ks Home Life Training, Training for , 
Kindergarten Misttesses and ‘Children’s Nurses. 








The Course of Jraming includes Prvetice in the Kinderguten ~The theory 
and Tstory of Fducation Nituc TPessons Gardenimg  ¢ oohing—~Needlewor le 
- Donustee Work 


. . soe . ve 
Sesame House Nuisery provides special Training with Babies, 
MISS LAST At Home, Tuesday, 9-12, 204 


. 








nl 


S. Michael’s Hostel, 


8, Grenville Place, S.W. Three minutes from 
Gloucester Road Station. 








are? 


Newly decorated, electric light, bathroom. ¢ 
Board Residence for lady workers, 15s. to 20s, weekly. 
APPLY TO THE LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE CALANDA CLUB, 
A 21 and 35, ST. GEORGE'S 











N 
* SQUARE, S.W. - = = 


A Residential Club for Gentlewomen, 
Terms 23s. per weels, ) 


For all particulars apply to the Sreriiary, 








Boarding House for Gentlewomen. 


Coe amended te Virsatars) 


Pleasant and Convenient Situation, , ot Late Dinner. 


Terms: 17/6 to 23/2 weekly, inclusive. No cubicles. 


Apyrrss:--Tho Principal, 223, Elgin Avojue, Londoh, Ww. 
i'- 


= (Please enclose stamp), 





London Biblewomen and Nurses’ Mission 
Ranyard House, 25, Russell Square, London, WC. + 


Women of good educatién willing to devote themselves to 
Mission work in London are inyited to apply for 
particulars as to training, lectures, etc, to the Hon. 
Superintendent. 

Fully trained Hospital Nurses are also needed to take 
up District Nursing in various parts of London, Dis- 
" frict training and lectures provided. 

86 Biblewomen and 70 Nuraes are now employed by the Soolsty 








momar 
‘- 


WOMEN WORKERS WANTED 

FOR THE CHURCH ARMY 

* Free training given to earnest Christian women willing 1> 
devote themgeties to work among the poor as Biblewomen, 
Mission Nurses in the slurns, or 48 Rescue’ wofkers. ‘ 
Board, Lodging, Laundry, and Outdoor Uniform provided 
Frou during training. Salaried posts guaranteed afterwards’ 
to successful candidates, Age preferred, 25-30. 


* Write to Miss Carte; Hon Secretary, 
Church Army, 1, Bryanston Street, London, W. 








“Young Women’s Christian Association, 


Employment Department Agency for Enghsh and 
Foreign Governesses, Matrons, Business Employees 
and Domestic Servants. : 


Apply THE REGISTRAR, 
26, George St., Hanover Square, London, W. 
Office Hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, ro to 1, 








SETTLEMENT@IHOUSE, 
Grey Lodge, Wellington (Street, DUNDEE, - 


RESIDENCE for ladies engaged if religious, educational and 
‘ social work. ‘Training given for social work.” Rent collecting and mat« 
agement of properties, Invaljd school and work among invalid children, 
Home visiting in_ connection with Board Schools and Country Holiday Homes, 
Penny Savings’ Bank and Matemity Benefit Club. Restaurant for Nursing 
Mothers ad School Children. Boys’ and Gitls’ Clubs Secretarial ani 
Statistical} Work? During the winter Lectures given on Social Subjects. 
Number. of Residents, 6. Terms, £50 per year, Two salaried posts, All further 
informpatiqp can be abtaided from the Warden, Miss M. L. WALKER, 

/ wa 7 


Please make a point of ying 


; ; > <8a, New Oxford 
The Workers’ Bookshop, giv. ws 


(close to Mudie’s and tho British Museum ‘Tube Station), recently opeced by the 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women for the Sale oi 


‘ Educational, Techmeal, Philapthopic, whi bd Lowi 
Publications Women’s Work and Interests, a Lit St whicy con in 


obtamed, price 22c., post free 


. 





Scottish Central Bureau for the Employment 
of Women : 
‘m2, QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


THIS BUREAU secks to promote tha interests alike of Employers ana 
«+ Employees by a carefully-worked REGIBYRY, 
Tt also gives INFORMATION on subjects cofinected with, the trork of 
giusated women, and PRAGTIOAL ADYIOE as to the best mean’ of Training 
lor Buch, 
« A LOAN TRAINING FUND is in opreation, and grants for payment of 
training {ees ase made from it in approved cases, . 
" BERS, Bmployerst Registration Free, Commission upon engagement, 
five shillings for resident, two shillings and sixpence for non. 
resident workers, Z 
Braployeos: Registration, one shilling (for six months), commisai ad 
Upon engagement, resident 3 per cent: on salary, nonresident 
4 per cent, or 1 per cent, accarding to salary, x 
Conaultation: Sixpence. Advice by Latter: One Shilling, 
Interviews: Daily 10 to 1, and 9 to 4,; Saturdayé to to iz. ; 
Telegraphic Address: “Bureau, Edinburgh." ‘Telephone No. 120, Central, 
‘ Presidont--Mra, H, J. TENNANT, Hutton Castle, Berwickon-Tweed, « 
TTon, Treasuver ; Miss Hovurpsworth, 4) Ainslie Place.‘ 
Hon, Secretary : Miss S. E. 5, Mair, 5, Chester Street, 
Arting Seevatany, to whont all communications should be addreaged— 
Miss. Cuapstay, 25, Queensferry Strest, Edinburgh,” 
re , Ra Ret Sar es 
Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education (noorporated.) 
Foynded 1877. 7, Cookridge Street, Leeds moorporated! 1904, 
ae Propident : RUE babe FREDERICK GAVENDISH, 
5 3 irs, RR. W, ison a 
Taint Hon. Secs, {Mrs H Kitson Clark —_ Becvetary, Miss A, S. Peery, BA. 
«he Counoll undertakes the promotion of means for the education and paid 
employment of girls and women ofall classes, "7 ; 
i. G 1 oo ies BRANCHES or bi habicg ‘ Ib of Lad 
4. Geritlewomen’s Employment Department—Daep&t for salé. of Liadies* 
‘Work, », Gdokridya Street, Tueds (ground floor). Hon? Secretitry, Miss Wood- + 
house } Bugenatondedt, Mies Jackson, a: 
~ 9, -Butequ for the pe ment of Women, and for the general investigation 
of questions connected with Wonten’s Work, ae 
+ West Riding Heslth and Nursing Association, for the tral at and 
supply of pursed in the County, and for the imptovenient of the kealthpand yel- 
fare of the Foon mothers ih Leds and other large towsts, af 
& Ce atte for Public Servite, Education. 
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